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BOOK I. 



THE 

HISTORY 

OP 

HERODOTUS.^^^ 

CLIO. 

Herodotus of Halicamassus publishes these historical 
researches^ in order that the actions of men may not be obli- 
terated by length of time, and that the great and wonderful 
deeds which have been displayed both by Greeks and Barba- 
rians^ may not become destitute of glory, and also that other 
things^, and the reason for which they carried on war with each 
other, »iay njot he forgotten^ 

Chap. I. Those of the Persians that are celebrated for 
their knowledge^ in the history of their country affirm, that the 
Phoenicians were the original cause of the contention; for 
that this nation having migrated from the coast of that which 
is called the Red Sea^ to the shores of our sea', and having 
settled in that country which they inhabit at the present day. 



» *l<nopifi does not signify history, but 
researches made with careful and accu- 
rate inquiry ; the word unopkto signify- 
ing to inquire minutely. 

^ This name was given by the ancient 
Greeks and Komans^ to ail who were 
not of their country, or not initiated in 
their language, manners and customs. 
In this sense, the word signified with 
them no more than foreigner; not as 
with us, a wild, rude, and uncivilized 
person. 

c This last part of the introduction 
cannot evidently be referred to what im- 
mediately preceides, but either to u^ kU* 
rifXa ysvfiTcu, or as Schweighaeuser 
wishes to the first Une. See his note. 

^ A6yos in Herodotus and other au- 
VOL. I. 



thors often signifies a history j^Xoyoiroiof, 
a writer of history ; Xoyioc, a man skilled 
in the history and antiquities of a coun« 
try. Larcher, 

e Herodotus denominates- Erythraean 
or Red, the whole of that sea which lies 
between India, Persia, and Arabia, (our 
sea of Omman,) together with its gulfis 
and bays. But he, notwithstanding, dis^ 
tinguishes the Arabian gulf very pointed- 
ly. Rennet, p. 197. 

It is evident from book vii. chap. 89. 
that the Phoenicians, when they changed 
their place of residence, passed over by 
land. Lareher, 

f The Greeks always distinguished the 
Mediterranean by this name. 
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presently applied themselves to make long voyages, and 
making it their practice to export the merchandizes of Egypt 
and Assyria s, visited divers countries, and among others Argos. 
Now Argos at that time was superior in every point to the 
cities** in the country which is now called Greece*. They 
addy that the Phoenicians on their arrival began to expose their 
merchandize for sale; and on the fifth or sixth day, when 
nearly every thing had been disposed of, many other women, 
and the king's daughter in particular, came down to the shore ; 
(the Persians and Greeks agree in calling her lo the daughter 
of Inachus j).^ihat while these women standing 'about tlTe stern 
^oFtEiTship were buying what they most had a mind to, the 
Pi\oenicians, having mutually encouraged one another, rushed 
upon them : now they state that the greater part of them 
escaped by flight, but that lo with some others was carried 
off; and the Phoenicians having secured them on board sailed 
away for Egypt. 

II. In this manner the Persians, differing from the Greeks, 
relate that lo passed into Egypt, and that this was the com- 
mencement ot the acts of injustice which they committed 
against each other. They affirm oho, that after this event, 
certain Greeks (for they cannot tell the Tiams of their country^ 
but they most probably were Cretans) having touched at Tyre 
in Phoenicia, carried awayJEu|:e2athe king's daujghter; now this 
they say was only a fair retSiatioHrfeSftKe Greeks afterwards 
became guilty of a second injustice, for having sailed in a ship 
of war^ to Aia, a town of Colchis, and to the river Phasis, and 
having dispatched the affairs which were the immediate 
object of their voyage, carried off from thence Medea thp 
daji|ghtfi£»a£Uth.6 king ; the Colchian king sent a herald into 
<jrreece to demand satisfaction for the violence, and the resti- 
tution of his daughter ; the Greeks returned for answer, that as 
they had not given any satisfaction for the violence offered to 
lo* the Argive, so they would give none to the Colchians. 

ff This probably includes not only that considerable time after, but by the names 

of Assjria, but of Peraa and Arabia also ; of its several nations. This is positively 

transmitted through Assyria. Rennel, affirmed by Thucydides, book i. chap. 3. 

p. 249. k literally, in a long ship. The long 

^ irpokx^iv, in this sense, governs a vessels were vessels of war ; the round, 
genitive of the person excelled, and a da- merchantmen and transports. Larcher* 
tive of the thing in which the superiority > It may be urged that the king of Col- 
consists y the passage is interpreted in chis had nothing to do with the violence 
this way in the Latin to Schweighaeuser's offered to lo ; s£e was carried off by the 
edition, but Larcher translates it, " supe- Phoenicians. But, according to the Per- 
" rior to all the cities, &c.'' See his note, sians, all the nations of Asia composed 

* The country which in the time of but one body, of which they were the 

Herodotus was called Hellas or Greece, head. An injury, therefore, offered to 

was not known by any one name in the one of the members, was considered as 

times of the Trojan war, and for aome an hostility against the whole. Thus, as 
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III. They relate that, in the next fiucceediag age» Alexan- 
der the son of Priam, having heard of this^, was desirous of 
obtaining a wife from Greece by the same means, being fully 
persuaded that he should not have to make any reparation, 
since the^ had made none ; that when with this persuasion he 
had earned off Helen, the Greeks determined in the first, 
place to «end ambassadors to demand her restitution, and to 
require satisfaction for the violence offered her ; the Trojans, 
when the ambassadors had explained their instructions, ob- 
jected to them the rape of Medea ; that they, when they had 
themselves neither given satisfaction, nor restored Medea 
when they demanded her, desired to obtain satisfaction from 
others. 

IV. The Persians continue to relate, that hitherto rac ^s 
alone were reciprocaUy committed ; but after this period," tne 
Greeks beyond all doubt were peculiarly culpable ; for they 
entered Asia with an army before the Persians had entered 
Europe™. To commit rapes, the Persians considered the 
part of unjust men, but to take such pains to revenge, the part 
of fools, as of wise men to pay no regard to such women ; for 
it was obvious that they would never have been carried off, 
unless they had themselves been willing. For this reason, the 
Persians assert, that they of Asia had paid no attention to 
the women that had been carried off, whereas the Greeks, for 
the sake of a Lacedaemonian woman collected a laige arma- 
ment, and then having passed over to Asia overthrew the 
power of Priam". From this event they have always consi- 

we see in the fourth chapter, the Per- they have been frequent there still in our 

»ans considered the Greeks as their ene- days ; but in that age popular opinion 

mies, from the time of the destruction of was so favourable to them> that even 

Troy, Lurcher, princes, like Jason and Paris, gbried in 

™ Mr. Larcher asks, whether the Per- such proofs of their gallantry iad spirit, 

sians did not know that the Strymonian Dermot, king of Leinster, accordingly 

Thracians, who were afterwards called formed a dlengn on Dervorghal, a cele- 

Bythinians, had been carried from £u- brated beauty, wife of O'Ruark, king of 

rope to Asia by the Teucrians and My- Leitrim, and, between force and frlud, 

sians 1 (Herod, lib. vii. chap. 75.) and succeeded in carrying her off. O'Ruark 

that Cadmus had come from Phoenicia, resented the afifront, as might be ex- 

(Herod, lib. ii. chap. 49.) and established pected. He procured a comederacy of 

himself in Boeotia, and Pelops from neighbouring chieftains, with the king of 

Phrygia in the JPeloponnese 1 (Herod. Connaught, the most powerful prince of 

lib. vii. chap. 9.) Ireland at their head. Leinster was in- 

But Asia, however, is to be under- vaded, the princess recovered, and, after 

stood in a limited sense, for the parts be- hostilities continued with various success 

yottd India and Turkestan were un- during many years, Dermot was expelled 

known. Reimel, p. 231. from his kingdom. Thus far the resem<- 

>> Perhaps it may not be an improper blance holds with much exactness. The 

digression here, to brin^ to the r^er's sequel differs ; for the rape of Der- 

recollection a passage in the history of vorghal, beyond comparison inferior in 

the British island. Exploits like that of celebrity, had yet consequences far more 

Paris were not uncommon in Ireland, in imjwrtant than the rape of Helen. The 

the twelfth century. In a lower line, frigitive Dermot, deprived of other hope* 

b2 
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4 HERODOTUS. 

dered the Greeks as their enemies ; for the Persians lay claim 
to Asia and all the barbarian tribes that inhabit it, bnt they 
consider Europe and the Greeks as totally distinct. 

v. Thus the Persians relate the events that took place, and 
attribute to the taking of Troy the cause of their enmi^ to- 
wards the Greeks. The Phoenicians however do not agree 
with them with regard to lo, for they affirm that they did not 
carry her away by force to Eg^t, but that she had an illicit 
connection witfi the master or the ship while at Argo^ and 
that, when she discovered herself to be pregnant, she. volun- 
tarily embarked and departed with them, through fear of her 
parents, and in order that she might not be detected. Such 
then are the relations of the Persians and Phoenicians, and I will 
not attempt to say in which way these things happened ; but 
after I have given an account of him whom I know to have 
been the first to commit injustice towards the Greeks, I will 
proceed to the rest of my narration, and will alike ^scrib6 
both the smaller and larger states ; for many of those which 
were formerly powerful, have become inconsiderable, and those 
which flourish in our days, were formerly obscure. As I am 
convinced therefore that human felicity never continues in the 
S8£me state, I will make mention of both in like manner. 

VI. Crgesjjs^y,birth _a Lydian ^ and son to Alyattes, was 
king of those nations IKl ^ace^ siluate oiTfEis side the river 
Hfflys^ which flowing from the south betweeii the Syrians p 
and'PlEiphlagonianB, diacjiarges itself towafds' the north into 
the sea called the i^luxine, He' was the first of all the barba- 
rians we know, who rendered some of the Grecians tributary 
to him, and received others into his alliance ; for he subdued 
the lonians and iBolians, with the Dorians that inhabit in 
Asia, and made the Lacedaemonians his friends: whereas 
before his reign, all the Greeks were free. For the irruption 
of the Cimmerians *! into Ionia with an army, which happened 

applied to the oowerfiil monarch of the <> The Halys had two branches, one 
jteiehboaring island, Hemy the Second ; flowed from the south, the other from 
ana in return for assistance to restore the east. Herodotus speaks only of the 
him to his dominions, offered to hold first, Arrian of the second. See M.D' An- 
them in vassalage of the crown of £ng- ville's Geograph. Ancienne, Abreg. vol. 
land. The English conquest of Ireland ii. p. 7. 

followed. Mr. Hume, in his History of p By the Syrians, Herodotus here 

England, has written the name of the means the Cappadocians, ealled by the 



heroine of this story, Omach. Dr. Le- Greeks Leuco^Syrians ; the Svplot pro- 

land's Hbtory of Ireland is here fol- perly mean the Ciappadocians; the Svjooc, 

lowed, with which Mr. Hume's more the uJiabitants of Syria, from the Medi* i 

abridged account, in all material circum- terranean to the Euphrates. Gronovius. 

stances sufficiently tallies. Lord Lyttle- 4 Strabo dates this incursion of the ^ 

ton, in his Histoiy of Henry the Second, Cimmerians about the time of Homer, or 

both relates the facts and writes the somewhat before. Wesseling thinks, 

nearly as Dr. Leland. MU/ard'i and with reason, the authority of the 



Hirt. Greioe, chap. i. geographer of less weight than that of 
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before the time of Croesus, ended not in the destruction of 
cities ; but only in ravines, incident to a sodden invasion. 

VII. This kingdom belonged to the Heraclidae, and passed 
into the family of Croesus, called MermnadsB, in the following 
manner : Candaules, by the Greeks named Myrsilus, being 
descended from Alcaeus the son of Hercules, was king of 
Sardis ; for Agron the son of Ninus, grandson to Belus, and 
great grandson to Alcaeus, was the first of the Heraclidae that 
reign^ in Sardis, and Candaules the son of Myrsus was the 
last. Those who had been kings of this country before Agron, 
were descended from Lydus the son of Atys, who gave his 
name to the whole nation, which before his time were called 
Mseones. The Heraclidse descended from Hercules, and a 
slave of Jardanus, to whom the administration of the govern- 
ment had been entrusted*" by these princes, obtained the 
supreme power from the declaration of an oracle ; and held 
it five hundred and five years, during two and twenty genera- 
tions' of men, the son always succeeding the father, to the 
time of Candaules the son of Myrsus. 

VIII. This Candaules* so passionately loved his wife, that 
he thought her by far the most beautiful of all women ; and 
in this persuasion extolled her beauties above measure to 
Gyges the son of Dascylus, who was one of his guard, a par- 
ticular favourite, to whom he used to communicate his most 
important afiairs. Not long after, being marked out by fate 



our historian, who supposes it to have 
been in the reign of Ardys. See chap- 
ter fifteeil^ of this book, and chapter 
twelve of Ibook four. For my own part, 
I am of JDpinion that the two authors 
speak of two distinct incursions. Hero- 
dotus refers to the last. At the time of 
the first there were no Greek cities in Asia 
Minor ; and it was his intention to inti- 
mate, that the last had no operation iiiju- 
rious to the liberties of Greece. Larchtr, 

Many learned men are of opinion that 
the CSininerians were the descendants of 
the Gomer of Scripture. The reasons 
alleged are of this nature: in the ge- 
nealogical table of Moses, we are told 
that Gomer was the son of Japhet. The 
Scholiasts, and those of them too who are 
most authentic, say that Cimmeris was 
the son of Japetus. Japetus is by Apol- 
lodorus said to be the son of Coelum and 
Terra, that is of Noah, who was called 
Vir Terrae. Beloe. 

** ''Evirpoj^tlQ is the part. aor. 1. pass. 
from iviTptwofuu, it is entrusted to my 
care. Homer uses the word in this sense, 
U. lib. ii. V. 25. Xaoi kwirerpa^rai, 
to whose care the people have been com- 



mitted. Compare book iii. chap. 143, 
155, and 157. Larcher. 

« For this number Larcher, contrary to 
aU authority, puts fifteen, without any 
sufficient reason^ and is corrected by 
Volney Chron. Herod. Paris, 1808. 
iSchweighiSuser. 

' The story of Rosamond, queen of the 
liombards, as related by Mr. Gibbon, 
bears an exact resemblance to this of 
Candaules. " The queen of Italy had 
" stooped from her throne to the arms of 
" a subject; and Helmichis, the king's 
*' armour-bearer, was the secret minister 
'' of her pleasure and revenge. Against 
" the proposal of murder he could no 
" longer urge the scruples of fidelity or 
" ingratitude ; but Helmichis trembled 
" when he revolved the danger, as well 
" as the guilt. He pressed, and obtain- 
" ed, that one of the bravest champions 
'' of the JJombards should be associated 
" to the enterprise ; but. no more than a 
" promise of secrecy could be drawn 
" from the gallant Peredeus. The mode 
" of seduction employed by Kosamond, 
" betrays her shameless insensibility both 
*' to honour and to love. She supplied the 
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6 HERODOTUS- 

for destruction*', he addressed Gyges to this effect: '* Since 
** you seem to me not to believe the things I have said con- 
** ceming the beauty of my wife, (for the ear is less easily 
" convinced than the eye*,) you must contrive to see her 
'' naked." But he exclaimed aloud, and said, '' What disor- 
** dered words are you uttering, when you command me to 
** view the queen my mistress naked ? a woman puts off her 
** modesty with her garments y. Many excellent precepts 
" have been discovered by men of former ages for our in- 
'' struction, and this one among the rest. That every man 
*^ should look into his oum affairs. As for me, I believe the 
^' queen to be the most beautiful of all women ; but I earnest- 
" ly desire you would not make an unlawful request." 

IX. Thus Gyges, dreading lest any harm might result from 
it, combated his proposal. But he replied in these words ; 
** Be confident, Gyges, and neither fear, that I address you 
" thus in order to make experiment of your fidelity, nor lest 
** any mischief befal you from my wife ; for I will so contrive 
** the matter, that she shall never know she was seen by you. 
" To this end I will place you behind the open door of the 
" apartment in which we sleep ; after I have entered, my wife 
" will make her appearance, and as she undresses herself, she 
" will lay her garments, one by one, on a seat near the door,' 
" and will give you time to take a full view of her at leisure ; 
" when she approaches the bed with her back turned towards 
" you, ^be careful that she may not discover you afterwards 
** repassing through the dc^rs." 

" place of one of her female attendants. So also Polyb. Excerpta e libro xii. 15. 

" who was beloved by Peredeus, and and Sophocles Fragm. 77. ex edit, 

" contrived some excuse for darkness Brunck. Theophrastus, according to 

" and silence, till she could inform her Plutarch, affirms that of all the senses, by 

** companion, that he enjoyed the queen the ear, the passions are most easily ex- 

** of the Lombards, and that his own cited. Larcher. 

" death, or the death of the king, must For acquiring a knowledge of many 

** be the consequence of such treasonable things, or any science, (jtvuTTrjfirit) the 

" adultery. In this alternative he chose ear is most fitted. Wesseling. 

" rather to be the accomplice than the f Plutai'ch in his Conjugal Precepts, 

*' victim of Rosamond, whose undaunted (tom. ii. p. 139.) denies the, truth of this ; 

" spirit was incapable of fear or re- but he applies it to a woman with re- 

" morse." Gibbon, chap. 45. gard to her husband. Timsus (Athen. 

« Herodotus frequently uses this kind Deipnosoph. xii. 3.) states, that the I^nr- 

of expression. See book ii. chap. 161. hemans are waited upon by naked wo- 

iv. 79. V. 92, 94. ix. 109. men ; and Theopompus (Id. ibid.) adds, 

^ Dionysius of Halicamassus remarks, that it was not held disgraceful in that 

that Herodotus has here made use of an nation for women to appear naked in the 

expression appropriate to Barbarians, presence of men. Ennius when speak- 

fllnce he substitutes the ears and eyes lor ing of men says, 

the discourse and sight of objects : n .^. • • • ^ j 

^ •' ' Flagitt pnncipium est nvdare inter civw 

Segniuiirritantanimosdemissaper.aurem, corporci, Fragm. p. 300. 

Qvam qtus $unt oculU subjectajidelibus, Larcker, 

Hor. Ars. Poet. 180. 
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X. Gyges, Ibeing unable to avoid it, held himself in readi- 
ness, and at the usual hour the king took Gyges to his apart- 
ment. The queen came inmiediately after, and Gyges saw 
her enter and lay aside her garments. But as she turned her 
back to go towards the bed, he endeavoured at the same time 
to escape unnoticed, but she observed him as he went out. And 
though she plainly perceived that this was her husband's con- 
trivance, shame restrained her from making the least exclama- 
tion, and she pretended not to have perceived him, being 
reisolved within herself to be revenged upon Candaules : for 
among the Lydians, and almost all barbarous nations, it is a 
great dishonour even for a man to be seen naked*. 

XI« In this manner then, without making any disclosure^ 
she preserved silence, but as soon as the day arrived, after 
having prepared those, whom she knew to be most faithful 
among her servants, she summoned Gyges to her presence. 
He, not su^ecting the queen^ to be acquainted with what 
had passed, and being accustomed to go to her as often as she 
sent for him, failed not to obey her order. When he was 
come, she said to him, " Gyges, of. two ways which are 
** open before you, I permit you to choose which you will 
** take ; either kill Candaules, and take possession of me, toge- 
'^ ther with the kingdom of Lydia ; or you must yourself thus^ 
*' die immediately : that by obeying Candaules without re- 
'' serve, you may not hereafter behold what ought not to 
** be seen. by you ; for either the contriver of this thing must 
" perish, or you, who have seen me naked, and have done 
" what is contrary to custom. Gyges at &st stood amazed 
at these words ; and afterwards earnestly begged her,, that 
she would not bind him to the necessity of making so hard a 

* Plato telk us, (Polit. lib. v.) that into a chasm of the earth, discovered a 
the Greeks had xtot long considered it dead man enclosed within a brazen horse, 
disgraceful and ridiculous for a man to and took a ring from his finger. He 
be seen naked; an opinion, he adds, soon discovered that this ring had the 
.which still esists even among the greater property of makine him invisible, Y^hen 
part of the Barbarians. Larcher, be turned the seed or stone set in it to 

It may also be remarked that Lycurgus the inside of his hand, and by the assist- 

ordered the young women of Sparta, to ance of it he seduced the queen, and as- 

dance naked at their solemn festivals, in sassinated Candaules, (de Rep. lib. ii.) 

the midst ofthe young men. This practice, Xenophon (Cyrop. vii. 2.) says, he was 

as we leam from Plato de Leg. v. p. 452. a slave. JPlutaich (Qusst. Grec. p. 

was not peculiar to Sparta, having been 302.) says, that Gyges took u;> arms 

before established at Crete. Theomis- against Candaules, am by the assistance 

sum of subligacnla in the Grecian games, of the Milesians defeated that prince, 

and the practice of wearing them among who died in the field of battle. The 

the Barbarians, see Thucydides, book i. opinion of Herodotus appears preferable, 

chap. 6. ^ as he was bom in a city contigaous tr 

* This wife of Candaules was called Lydia. Larcher. 

Nyssia, according to H^hsstion. Plato ^ The word <^r<a shews that she pointed 
makes Gyges a shephera in the service to the servants who were preparea to put 
of the king of Lydia, who having entered him to death if he disobeyed. Sehvmgh* 
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choice. But when he §s^w he could not prevail, and that he 
must either kill his master, or die himself by the hands of 
others, he chose to save his own life. " Since then," said he 
to the queen, '' you compel me against my. will to kill my 
*^ master, let me know how we shall execute this enterprise.*' 
** From that very place," replied she, ** where he exposed me 
^' naked to your view, you shall fall upon him as he sleeps." 

XII. When they had thus concerted their measures, on 
the approach of night He followed the queen to the chamber, 
(for he was not permitted to return home, nor was there any 
possibility of escape, but it was necessary that either he or 
Candaules should perish,) where she gave him a dagger, and 
placed him behind the door, as Candaules had done. After 
some time he went softly to the bed, killed the king as he 
slept, and possessed himself of his wife and kingdom. He is 
mentioned in the Iambic verses of Archilochus^ the Parian, 
who lived at the same time. 

XIII. In this manner Gyges obtained the kingdom, and 
was confirmed in his acquisition by the oracle of Delphi. For 
when the Lydians, highly resenting the death of CandauleSj^ 
had assembled together in arms, an agreement was at last 
concluded between them and the soldiers of Gyges, that if the 
oracle should pronounce him king of Lydia, he should be per- 
mitted to reign ; if not, he should restore the kingdom to the 
HeracIidsB. The oracle gave an answer, and thus Gyges be- 
came king. But the Pythian added this clause ; " that the 
" Heraclidse should be avenged, in the time of the fifth de- 
" scendant of Gyges "^ ;" though neither the Lydians nor their 
kings had any regard to this prediction, before it was actually 
accomplished. 

XIV. Thus the Mermnadee having excluded the Heraclidae 
obtained the supreme power. After Gyges had obtained the 
kingdom, he sent many presents to Delphi ; for he not only 
decUcated the greatest part* of the silver seen in that place, 
but also made an ofiering of a vast quantity of gold ; among 
all which nothing better deserves to be remembered, than six 
bowls of gold ^ weighing thirty talents; these now stand in 

c He was one of the first writers of qucntly in Greek writers. They say, 

Iambics. All that remain of his writings vktXarov ^ov, afjfnxayov ^aov, Oav- 

are carefully collected in Brunck's Ana* uatrrbp '6<tov, &c. Cicero and other 

lecta. Latins have imitated ; Sales in dicendo 

Larcher has a note of considerable ndrtan quantum valent. Orat* 26. See 

length to ascertain the precise period in Yiger. ch. iii. 7. The construction how- 

^hich he flourished. ever may be, aXX' 8<ra ftkv i<rriv ava- 

d This was fulfilled on Croesus ; see Orifiara &fy/vpov kv AcXioic, roiriav rd 

chapter XCI. wXufTra. iarlv dt, Larciier. 

e "0<ra must be joined with vKu<rra, ^ Gyges, Alyattes and Croesus, ac- 

This kind of expression occurs very fre- cording to Strabo, derived their wealth 
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the treasury of the Corinthians « ; t^qpgh to say the truth, that 
treasury was not founded by the people of Corinth, but by 
Gypselus the son of Aetion. .This Gyges is the first of all the 
barbarians we know, who dedicated donations at Delphi ; ex- 
cept Midas the son of Gordius*" king of Phrygia, who pre- 
sented the royal tribunal, on which he used to sit in 
public and administer justice, which is a piece of workman- 
ship that deserves to be considered, and stands in the same 
place as the c^s of Gyges* The gold and silver, of which 
these dedications consist, is called Gygian, from the name of 
the donor. He made war against Miletus and Smyrna, and 
took Colophon by force ; but as he performed no other me- 
morable action during all the time of his reign, which was eight 
and thirty years, we will pass on from him after having said 
so much. 

XV. I will proceed to mention Ardys, his son and suc- 
cessor ; who took the city of Priene, and invaded the territo- 
ries of Miletus. In his time the Cimmerians*, who had been 
dispossessed of their own country by the Scythian Nomades, 
passed into Asia, and possesse^^emselves of all Sardis, with 
the exception of the citadej^^ 

XVI. He reigned forty-nine years, and his son Sadyattes 
succeeded him, and' feigned twelve years. Alyattes succeed- 
ing Sadyattes, made war upon Cyaxares'' grandison of Deioces, 
and upon the Modes. He expelled th^ Cimmerians out of 
Asia ; and having taken the city of Smpna founded by the 
Colophonians, he invaded the territories of the Clazomenians. 
But not finding the event answerable to his desires ^ he was 
obliged to return with considerable loss. He also performed 
in the course of his reign the following actions which fully de- 
serve mention. 

from some mines in Lydia, situated be- which could not be procured elsewhere. 

tDreen Atamse and Pergamos. The The insecurity which prevailed is evi- 

riches of Gyges became proverbial, as dent from Herod, book viii. ch. 86V 

this verse of Archilochus shews, •> There were in Phrygia a number 

'Ov uotTdVvym tov -TToXvYpvoov ukXu, o^ princes called after this name, as is 

rr-u ^^ t n ^ J .v proved by Bouhier in his Researches on 

Those of Croesus surpassed them; forodotus, p. 78. Larcher. 

JDtvitis audita est cut rum opulentia Crcdsi ? i gee note on chapter VI. 

Ovid. Epist. Pont. lib. iv. ep. 3.37. k Xhis is perfectly consistent ; Phraor- 
Larcher, tes, the father of Cyaxares, reigned in Me- 
» In the temple of Delphi there were dia during the time that Ardys, grand- 
different apartments or chapels, which father of Alyattes, sat on the throne of 
belonged to different cities, princes, or Sardis. Phraortes began to reign B.C. 

Siulent individuals. The ofFenngs which 677. and died 628. Larcher. 
ese respectively made to the Deity were ^ Literally : From these he retired ijot 
here deposited. Larcher. as he wished, but having met with a 
In aftertimes we find that the most considerable check. The Greeks fire- 
venerated temples were resorted to as quently soften any calamity by such an 
l>anks, where the sanctity of the place expression. So in chapter XXJ^II. and 
a^orded security for treasures deposited Eurip. Androm. 1168. Larcher, 
VOL. I. C 
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XVII. H[<^ coptiiined the ^twtf wkj^ ln'g fyl^t hpd bogtm 
Ap raififit the Milesiaiui^ and enteiW their Gountry, attacked 
them in the following manner. When their com and fmits 
were ripe, he took the field with his army, attended in his 
march with pipes, harps, andflutes mascaline and feminine"^* 
On his arrival in the territory of die Milesians, he neither de- 
molished nor bnmt their country houses, nor forced off the 
doors, but when he had destroyed their trees and the produce 
of the land, he returned home ; for he knew it was in vain 
to sit down before the city, because they were masters of the 
sea. He would not destroy their houses, to the end that the 
Milesians haying those habitations, iftigfat apply themselves to 
sow and cultivate their lands, and bv that means he might 
have something to ravage, when he should invade them widi 
his army. 

XVIII. In this manner he carried on the war eleven years, 
during which the Mflesians received two great blows, one at 
limen^on within their own territories, and the other in the 
pls^is of the Mfleander. Six of these eleven years Sadyattes 
the son of Ardys was still king of the Lydians, and durmg 
those he made incursions into the Milesian territory, (for tins 
Sadyattes was the person that began the war.) But during 
the five succeeding years Alyattes the son of Sadyattes, ^o 
<as I have before mentioned) received it from his father, 
earnestly applied famself to it. The Milesians had no sup- 
port all that time from any of the lonians, except the Chians 
only ; who came to their assistance, in requital for die suc- 
cour they had received, for formerly the Milesians had assist- 
ed the Chians in prosecuting the war against the Erythrasans. 

XIX. In the twelfth year, when the com had been set on 
fire by the army, an accident of the following nature occuired. 
As soon as the com had caught fire, the flames were carried 
by the force of the wind to the temple of Minerva, called 
Assesian"; the temple being thus set on fire was burnt to the 
ground. No notice was taken of this at the time ; but after- 
wards, when the army had retumed to Sardis, Alyattes fell 
sick. When the disease ^continued a considerable time he 
sent to Delphi messengers to consxdt the oracle, either from 
the advice of some friend, or because it appeared right to his 
own mind to make inquiries of the God concerning his dis- 
order. The Pythian refused to give any answer to the mes- 
sengers when they arrived at Delphi, until they had rebuilt 

>> Attlus GelliuB finds fault with the ■ Assesuswas a small town depend- 

liuniiy of Alj^attes in having female flute ent on Miletus. Minerva had a temple 

players in his army; but Larcher and there, and hence took the name of the 

Schweigh. are of opinion that it alludes Aflse^an Minenra. Larcher.' 
to the Afferent soundtof the flutes. 
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the temple of Minerva which they had burnt at Assesus in 
the coimtry of Miletus, 

XX. Tina relation I had from the Delphians : and the 
Milesians add ; that Periander the son of Cypsehus, who was 
at that time very intimately cotmected with Thrasybuluis» king 
of Miletus, having beard of the answer that had been de- 
livered to AlyatteSy dif^tched a messenger to inform him of 
it, in order tibat by beii^ aware of it beforehand ^y, he m%ht 
form his plans ob the present circuaistance. This is the Mi- 
lesian account^ 

XXI. When Alyattes had received information of what 
had pasaed at Delphi^ he immediately seat aHibassadOTS to 
Miletus, being desirous o( making a truce with Tlirasybulus 
and the Milesians, for all the time the temple should be re- 
building. The messenger P accordingly set out for Miletna. 
But Thrasybulus having had the preceding intelligence, and 
perceiving the design of Alyattes, had recourse to the follow- 
ing artifice : having collected in the market-place all the corn 
which was in the city, either of his own or belonging to pri- 
vate persons, he made a proclamation, that all the inhabitants 
should eat and drink cheerfully togetfierj upon a signal to be 
given by him. 

XXII. This was done and ordered by Thrasybulus, to the 
end that the Sardian ambassadors, seeing so great a quantity 
of com, and the people feasting and enjoying themselves, 
might make their report accorduigly ; whien hapjpened as he 
designed. For when the ambassador had seen these things, 
and delivered thi& messi^ to Thrasybulus, he returned to 
Satdis; mid for no other reason, as I am informed, did a 
cessation of hcstiUties ensue. For Alyattes expecting that 
there was a great scarcity of com in Miletus, and that the 
people were reduced to extreme distress, received a qmte 
contrary account fhm his ambassador at his return ; by wnich 
means an agreement was made between them, that for the 
future they should be friends and confederates ; and Alyattes, 
instead of one, having built two temples at Ajsmcsus, dedi- 
cated to Minerva, recovered his health. The events of the 
war, which Alyattes made against Thrasybulus and the Mi- 
lesians, were such. 

o Ti is not governed by irpottdutc, but stood ; for dir^crroXoc in that sense is an 

by povXeOnrau Xp^9Tiplov is under- adjective. But it most commonly sig* 

stood with Tpoadwe. See the Memoirs nines a naval expedition, vrhich has in- 

of the Academy of Inscriptions, torn, duced Gronovius to suppose that the ke- 

xziii. Hist. p. 111. Larcher. raid went by sea. 'LroXog signifies a 

P The word in the Greek is air6<rro' body or troop of men who go either by 

X»c> which signifies a vesseHor carrying sea or land to execute any enterprise. 

passengers or merchandize, &c. In that Compare Xenoph. Anab. lib. iii. ch. 1. 

case vav£ is either expressed or under- Eurip. Fhcen. v. 1072. Larcher, 

c2 
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12 HERODOTUS. 

XXIII. Periander the son of Cypfielus, who acquainted 
Thrasybulus with the answer of the oracle, was king of Co- 
rinth : and the Corinthians say, that a most astonishing thing 
happened there in his time, which is also confirmed by the 
Lesbians. Those people give out, that Arion of Methymna, 
who was second to none of his time in playing on the harp*J, 
and who was the first, that we are acquainted with, who com- 
posed, named and taught the Dithyrambic measure '' at Co- 
rinth, was brought on shore at Teenarpis upon the back of a 
dolphin. 

XXrV. They say, that Arion having continued long with 
Periander, was desirous of making a voyage to Italy and 
Sicily, whiere when he had acquired great riches, determin- 
ing to return to Corinth, he went to Tarentum, and hired a 
fihip of certain Corinthians, because he put more confidence 
in them than in any other nation. But these men, when they 
were in the open sea, conspired together to throw him over- 
board and seize his money, which he no sooner understood, 
than ofiBring them all his treasure, he only begged they would 
spare his life. But the seamen being inflexible^ commanded 
him either to kill himself, that he might be buried ashore, or 
to leap immediately into the sea. Arion; reduced to this 
hard choice, most earnestly desired, that having determined 
his death, they would permit him to dress in his richest ap- 
parel, and to sing to them, standing on the poop of the ship, 
promising to make away with himself when he had do^e. 
The seamen, pleased that they should hear a song from ihe 
best singer in the world, granted his request, and went from the 
stem to the middle of the vessel. In the mean time Arion, hav- 
ing put on all his robes, took up his harp, and performed the 
Orthian ^ strain ; at the end of the air he leaped into the sea as 
he was, and the Corinthians continued their voyage homeward. 
They say, a dolphin received him on his back^ and carried him 

fl Kt0ap^^($C differs from KiBapiffTrig, ■ The Orthian air was performed on a 

In order to understand the difference we flute or cithara, in an elevated key and 

must observe that the ancients called a quick time, and was therefore particu- 

the lyre not only Xvpjj but KiOapiQt and larly adapted to animate combatants, 

that KtBapa is the cithara or harp, from Timotheus played this air before Alexan- 

which we have formed the word guittar, der. Larcher, See Dryden's Ode on St. 

although the cithara and guittar are very Cecilia's day. 

different instruments, Apollo invented ' In all probability Arion threw him- 

the lyre, Mercury the cithara. The Kt- self into the sea in or near the halfbour 

Oapi(TTT)c then strikes the lyre, the xiBa- of Tarentimi. The Corinthians, without 

p<f)S6g accompanies his cithara with his troubling themselves any farther, set saiL 

▼dice. Larcher, He gained the shore, ana if the remainder 

' This was a kind of verse or hymn of the tale has any foundation, he proba- 

in honour of Bacchus, or in praise of bly met with a vessel ready to sail, which 

drinking; it was a rude and perplexed outstript the Corinthians. There are on the 

composition, replet^ with figurative and head of vessels, figures from' which they 

obscure expressions. Bellanger, often are named, as the Centaur and 
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Pristis of Virgil. The vessel in which of Arion is credible. Larcher. 
Arion embarked the second time, had « The object of the ancients in thus 

doubtless a dolphin at the head; and consecrating their towns was to retain 

this circumstance might occasion the their gods by force. It was believed, 

story of Arion's being saved by a dol- that when a city was on the point of 

phin. I also think that Helle embarked being taken, the deities abandoned it. 

in a vessel having a ram on its prow. See iEsch. Sept. Theb. 219, 220. — It 

which gave rise to the tradition that she was by similar means that Polycrates, 

passed, on a ram, the sea which bears king of Samos, consecrated the island 

ner name. Pliny, after citing a number of RhenaBa, by joining it with a chain 

of facts to prove the friendship of dol- to Delos. Larcher. 
phins for man, concludes/4hat the story 
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to Tsenarus ; where he went on shore, and thence proceeded 
to Corinth without changing his clothes, and upon his arrival 
there, he related the whole of what had happened to him ; 
but that Periander, giving no credit to his relation, put him 
under a close confinement, and took especial care to find out 
the seamen : that when they appeared before him, he inquir- 
ed if they could give any information concerning Arion ; and 
they answering, that they had left him with great riches at 
Tarentum, and that he was undoubtedly safe in some part of 
Italy, Arion in that instant appeared before them in the very 
dress he had on wheh he leaped into the sea ; at which they 
were sa astonished; that being fully convicted, they could no ' 

longer deny the fact. These things are reported by the Co- / / 

rinthians and Lesbians ; in confirmation of which, a statue of ( { 
Arion, made of brass, and of a moderate size, representing \ ^ 

a man sitting upon a dolphin, is seen at TaBnarus. / 

XXV. Alyattes the Lydian, having put an end to the Mi- 
lesian war, died, after he had reigned fifty-seven years. He 
was the second of his family that made ofierings at Delphi ; 
which he did upon the recovery of his health, dedicating a 
large silver goblet, with a saucer made of iron, inlaid ; wMch 
deserves attention above all the ofierings that are at Delphi. . (^ 
It was made by Glaucus the Chian, who first invented the art ) 
of inlaying ixon^ \ ( 

XXVI. AftCT the death of Alyattes, his son Croesus, hav- , ) 
ing attained the age of thirty-five years, succeeded him in the ' | 
kingdom, and made war upon the Ephesians, before any other I 
Grecian people. The Ephesians being besieged by him con- 
secrated their city to Diana, by tying a rope" from the tem-^.^ 

pie to the walls. The distance between the old town, wM^m 
was then besieged, and the temple, is seven stadia. W/^en 
Croesus had reduced the Ephesians, he attacked the several ' ' 

cities of the lonians and ^Solians one after another, alledging / 

difierent pretences against difierent people, important when ( / 

they could be found, but in some instances only frivolous I 

pretexts. ; 

XXVII. And after he had compelled all the Grecians of / 
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14 HERODOTUS. 

AbU to be tributary to hiiii, lie formed a derign to build a 
fleet, and by that means to invade the Islanders. But when 
all things were fwepared for the buildii^ of ships. Bias"" of 
Priene, (or, as others say, Pittacus^ of lifitylene,) arriving at 
Sardis, put a stop to his intended project, by making this re- 
ply, when Crcesus inquired what news he mid from Greece : 
*' O king," said he, *' the Islanders have bought up ten thou* 
** sand horses, with intention to make war upon you, and to 
*' attack Sardis." Croesus thinking he had spoken the truth, 
^* May the gods," replied he, '* inspire the Grecians with a 
** resolution to attack the Lydians with horse." *' It seems, 
** then," said Bias, *^ you would wish above all things to see 
** the Islanders on Iwrseback upon the continent ; and not 
^' ^without reascm. But what can you imagine the Islanders 
*^ will more earnestly desire, after having heard of your resohi- 
*' tion to build a fleet in order tg attack their islands, than to 
'^ meet the Lydians by sea, that thev may revenge the cause 
'' of those Greeks who dwell on the ccmtinent, whom you 
*' hold in subjection ?" It is related that Croesus was very 
much pleased with this conclusion, and was. so influenced, (for 
he appeared to speak to the purpose,) that he left ofi^ builds 
ing a fleet, and then made an alliance with all the lonians 
who inhabit the islands. 

XXYIII. In the course of some years he became master 
(^ all the nations that lie within the river Halys, except only 
the Cilicians and the Lycians : that is to say, of the Lydians, 
the Phrygians, the Mysians, the Mariandynians, the Chaly- 
bians, the Paphlagonians, the Thiacians^, the Thynians and 
the Bithynians, the Carians, the lonians, the Dorians, the 
^olians, and the Pamphylians. 

XXIX. When these nations were subdued, and the power 
o£ the Lydians was thus augmented by Croesus, all the other 
wise men of that time went from Greece to ^Saxd^ which 
had then attained to the highest degree of -prQSMrSy ; and 
Solon of Athens in particular, who having madelaws for the 
Aihemans at their request, absented himself from his coun- 
try, under colour of seeing the world for the space of ten 
years, that he might not be driven to the necessity of ab- 
rogating any of the laws he had established. For the Athe- 
thians of themselves could make no alteration, having taken 

< Bias surpassed all men in the force country from three aceaJt evils-^-tyranny, 

•f hia ekxnience. He made use of his sedition and war. pellanger. 

powers in defending the cause of the c^ > Larcher has in his translation^ '' Thia- 

pressed poor. Bellanger. " cians of Asia;" that is to say, Thy- 

r IHttacus was a philosopher and po- nians and Bithynians. These people 

litician superior to every one else mat were originally Euiopeaa. See his note. 

Lesbos has produced. He delivered his « 
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a solemn oath to obfierre whatever kws Solon might enact 
for them, during ten yewsM. 

XXX. Witn this intoatioB therefore, and to see the state 
of things abroad, Solon went first to the eonrt of Amasis king 
€^ Egjrpt, and afterwards to that of Croesus* at Sardis. He 
was hospitably enftertained hj Croesus on his arriyal in the 
palace, and on the Ihaanl or «nirth day, in obedience to the 
orders of ihe king, the attendants conducted him round the 
treasmy, and shewed hkn all their grand and cosdy contents ; 
which when Solon. had seen and examined sufficiently, Croe- 
sus said to him, " My Athenian goest, having heard much 
'' discourse of your person, of your wisdom, and of the 
" Toyages you haye undertaken, as a plnloso|Aer, to see 
** many things in various countries, I am very desirous 4o 
^' ask you, who is the most happy man yoa hare seen ?" This 
question he asked, because he thought himself the most happy 
of all men. But Solon, speaking, the truth freely, without 
any flattery, answered, ** Tellus ^e Athenim V Crcesus, 
astonished at his answer, eagerly^ asked mmT^^ On what ac- 
'^ count do you think Tellus the happiest of all men V* ** Be- 
*' cause," replied Solon, " Tellus lived in a weU-govemed 
** ccmunonwealth ; had several sons who were virtuous and 
'' good ; his sons had children like to themselves, and all 
*^ these survived him ; and also, when he had lived as hap- 
** pity as the conation of human affairs will permit, he ended 
** his life in a glorious manner. For coming to the assistance 
** of his countermen in a battle they fought at Eleums against 
*' s<Hne <^ their neighbours, he put the enemy to flight, and 
'* died in the field of victory. He was buried by the Athe- 
** nians at the public charge in the place where be fell, and 
** was magnificently hopoured at his funeral.*' 

XXXI. When Solon had turned the attention of Croesus 
to what related to Tellus, by mentioning many happy circum- 
stances, Croesus, hopmg at least to obtain the second place, 

* Some autliOTS have rejected this in- present purpose. The oracle being asked 

terview, and have conceived it to be a by Gyges, who was the happiest man, 

fable of Herodotus. See Laicher's long replied, Aglaus. Gyees, who expected 

note on the subject. Aiid Pindar Fyth; I. to have heard himself named on this 

▼. 184. occasion, was much surprised, and very 

^ We should not be led away by the curious to know who this Aglaus should 
eensores and applauses of men, but con- be. After much inquiry he was found 
fitder the figure that every person will to be an obscure counUyman, who em- 
make at that time when wisdom shall be ployed all his time in cultivating a gar- 
justified of her children, and nothing den and a few acres of land about his 
pass for great and illustrious, which is house, ^ctator. No. 610. 
Bot an ornament and perHection to hu- ^ 'Eirurrpc^cci^f. Herod, in the 8th 
man fiature. book, ch. 62. has the phrase Xlywr pMK- 

The stofyof Gyges, the rich Lydiaa Xoviirc(rrpa/ift4ya,8peakingwithgreatcr 

monarchy is a memorable instance to wa vehemence. 
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16 HERODOTUS. 

asked, who of those he had seen might be accounted next to 
him. ** Cleobis, said he, and Biton,, natives of Argos, pos- 
^* sessed of a plentiful fortune, and withal so strong and vi- 
" gorous of body, that they were both equally victorious in 
'' the Olympian exercises. And more particularly it is re- 
" ported, that when the Afgives were celebrating a festival of 
** Juno, it was absolutely necessary that their mother should 
" be drawn to the temple by a pair of oxen *^; which happened 
^^ not to be brought up in time from the field, the young men 
'* being pressed for time®, put themselves under the yoke, 
" drew the chariot in which their mother sate forty-five stades, 
** and brought her in that manner to the temple. After they 
*^ had done this in the view of a great concourse of people 
" met together to celebrate the festival, a most happy termi- 
** nation was put to their lives ; and the Deity clearly shew- 
** ed by this event, that it is better for a man to die than to 
" live. For when the men of Argos, who stood round, com- 
. '* mended the strength of the youths, and the women mag- 
" nified the happiness of the mother of such sons, the mother 
" herself, transported with joy by the action and the honours 
" she received on that account, made it her petition as she 
" stood before the image of the goddess, that she would be- 
^' stow on Cleobis and Biton, who had so highly honoured 
'* her, the greatest blessing man could receive. When she 
" had finished her prayer, and her sons had sacrificed and 
" feasted with her, they f^ll asleep in the temple, and awaked 
*• no more, but met with a such a termination of life. * Upon 
*' which the Argives, in commemoration of their piety, caused 
" their statues^ to be made and dedicated at Delphi." 

XXXII. Thus Solon adjudged the second place of feli- 
city to Cleobis and Biton. Croesus, roused to indignation, 
said to hxixXf *' Is my happiness then so completely rejected 
" by you, Athenian friend, that you do not think me of so 
" much value as private men?" *• Croesus," replied Solon, 
** do you inquire of me concerning human afiairs— -of me, 
** who know that the divinity is always jealous, and delights 



^ Servius says, that the want of oxen, the same sense. Coray, 
on this occasion, was on account of a ^ There was at Argos, in the temple of 

pestilential malady which had destroyed Apollo Lysius, a statue of Biton bearing 

all the cattle belonging to Argos. a bull on his shoulders. And in the 

^ 'EKKKffiofUvoi ry &py. The Latins same temple a representation in marble 

also use the phrase exclusi tempore. Sic of Cleobis and Biton drawing their mo- 

. illi a negotiis publicis, tanquam ab opere ther in a chariot to the temple of Jimo. 

aut temporUms exclusi, aut voluntate con- Pausan. Corinth. lib. ii. cap. i9, 20. The 

feriati, &c. Cicero de Orat. Ill, 15. So verb AvaTiOnfii after ic AeX^ovc* shews 

also Cesar de Bello Gallico, vii. 9. The that these statues were consecrated in 

author of the book of Maccabees, lib. ii. the temple of Delphi. Larcher, 
cap. 8. V. 25, 26. uses ^vytKiUtrBcu in 
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*^ in confounding mankind ?< For in the course of a long 
** life, men are constrained to se^ many things they would 
** not willingly see, and to suffer many things they would not 
" willingly suffer. Let us suppose the term of man*s life to 
** be seventy years, which consist of twenty-five thousand 
" and two hundred days, without including the intercalary 
*' month ; and if we add that month*^ to every other year, in 
'^ order that the seasons arriving at the proper time may 
** agree, we shall find thirty-five months more in the seventy 
" years*, which make one thousand and fifty days. Yet in 
^' all this number of twenty-six thousand two hundred and 
" fifty days, that compose these seventy years, one day will 
*' bring before us nothing entirely like another. So that 
** thus, O Croesus, man is entirely vicissitude. You appear 
*' to me to be master of immense treasures, and king of 
'* many nations ; but I cannot say that of you which you de- 
*' mand, till I heiur you have ended your life happily. For 
** the richest of men is not more happy^ than he that has a 
** bare su£Bciency for a day, unless hiisi good fortune attend 
** him to the grave, and he finish his life in happiness. Many 
** men, who abound in wealth, are unliappy ; and many, who 
** have only a moderate competency, are fortunate. He that 
'* abounds in riches, and is yet unhappy, exceeds the other 
** only in two things ; but the other surpasses hiu) in many 
" more. The wealthy man indeed is better furnished with 
** means to gratify his passions, and to bear the blow of ad- 
" T^^ity. But the other surpasses him in this ; although he 
" is not equally able to bear misfortime or satisfy his desires, 
" yet his good fortune wards off those things, and he enjoys 
^* the full use of his limbs ; he is free from diseases and mis-^ 
" fortunes, he is blessed with a fine form and virtuous chU- 
" dren : and if all these things come at last to be crowned by 
" a decent end, such a one is the man you seek, and may 
" justly be called happy. For to that time we ought to sus- 
" pend^ our judgment, and not to pronounce him happy, but 

ts We find in Herodotus, iii. 40. vii. calaiy months and days to make it agree 

10 and 46. similar complaints against with truth* Larcher, 

the deity ; as also in Homer and the tra- ' " The days of our age are threescore 

gedians. Herodotus probably expresses " years and ten ; and though men be so 

the opinion of the tmies in which he ** strong, that they come to fourscore 

lived. " years : -yet is their strength then but la- 

•» If the first number 25,200 is cor- " hour and sorrow ; so soon passeth it 

rect, it follows that the year was 360 " away, and we are gone." Psal. xc. 10. 

days ; if the number of intercalary days ^ The word SK^ioq signifies one who 

1050 in 70 years, there will be altoge- is happy during his whole life — 6 did rov 

ther 26,250, which will ^ve 375 days 8\ov plov fmKapi(rT6c, Hesych. The 

to the year ; so that in spite of the nre- word happy does not properly express 

caution the seasons will be confused. — its meaning. Larcher, 

Wyttenbach alters the number of inter- » The same sentiment is expressed by 
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18 HERODOTUS. 

** only fortunate. Now because no man can posribly attain 
** to this perfection of happiness ; as no one region yields all 
** good things, but produces some and wants others, that 
** country bemg ever esteemed best, which affords the great- 
*^ est plenty ; and farther, because no human body is in all 
** respects self-suiBcient, but possessing some advantages, is 
** destitute of others ; he therefore, who, after he has most 
** constantly emoyed the greatest part of these, finishes the 
^^ last scene of life with a decent serenity of mind, in my 
" judgment, O king, justly deserves the name of happy. We 
** ought therefore to consider the end of every thing ; for the 
" Deity having displayed felicity to many, has afterwards en- 
" tirely overthrown them." 

XXXIII. When he had made this reply, Croesus did 
not bestow on him any present, but jiamiagftd ^'thmit haldin|j; 
him in any estimation " ; since he considered hiia a very igho- 
rant man, because te overlooked present prosperity, and bid 
men look to the end of all things. 

XXXrV. After the departure of Solon, the indignation 
of the gods fell heavy upon Croesus, probably because he 
thought himself the most nappy of all men. A dream soon 
after visited him while sleeping, which pointed out to him the 
truth of the misfortune thiat was ready to befal him in the 
person of one of his sons. For Croesus had two sons, of 
whom one was afflicted by a natural (fefect, for he was diunb'^ ; 
but the other, whose name was Atys, far surpassed all the 
young men of his age in rare endowments. His dream 
represented to him that he would lose this same Atys by a 
wound inflicted by the point of an iron weapon : when he 
awoke, and had considered the thing, dreadmg the conse- 

Sience of the vision, he provided a wife for his son ; and 
ough he was accustomed to command the Lydian troops, he 
did not ever after send him out any where for that purpose ; 
and caused all the spears, lances, and other weapons of war, 

Sophocles at the conclusion of the (Edip. he said this to Cratus he is dinnissed, <inc« 

Tyrannus. See also Eurip. Androm. v. he neither graHfie4> him by flattery, nor 

99. and Ovid Metamorph. III. v. 135. held him in any high estimation. 

Ultima semper . " .P»« ^'f^^ J9'\ ^j'^^ .P'operly 

EipectenAi dies hmnini, dieique heaim "^jj«« dumb, and m that sense it is used 

Ante oUtwm nemo mprema^ funera de- *'L*^'' anciente. The sense of d^f is 

^^^ ^ "^ added by more modem wnters. Hero- 
dotus was an ancient, and uses it only in 

This opinion is combatted by Aristot. the first sense. One might however con- 

Nic. Eth.book i. cap. 10. Compare also elude from the end of the twenty-eighth 

Ecclcsiasticus, chap. xi. v. 28. " Judge chapter, SuipOapftkvov i^v dicoi^v, that 

" no man blessed heiate his death." he used it as deaf; but the words njv 

■» This i» according to Schweighsu- dKor^v were, I think, added by some 

ser's emendation. According Jko the copyist who was ignorant of the proper 

common reading it is interpreted, when meaning of kw^, Lareher, 
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to be removed from the apartments of the men, and laid np 
in priyate chambers, that none of them might fall upon his 
son, as they were suspended. 

XXX V. While Croesus was engaged wi^ the nuptials of 
his son, a man oppressed by misfortune, and whose hands were 

g Diluted, a Phrygian by birth, and of royal family, arrived at 
ardis. This man, having come to the palace of Croesus, 
was desirous of obtaining purification according to the custom 
of the country. (Now the manner of expiation® is nearly the 
same among the Lydians and the Greeks.) Croesus purified 
him ; and, having performed the usual ceremonies, asked him 
whence he came, and who he was ; speaking to him in the 
following terms : *' Stranger, who art thou, and from what 
'' part of Phrygia hast thou come as a suppliant p? and what 
** man or woman hast thou killed?" The stranger made 
answer ; *' I am the son of Grordius, grandson to Midas, and 
** my name is Adrastus. I involuntarily killed my brother, 
** and being banished .by my father and deprived of every 
" thing, am come hither." " I perceive," replied Croesus; 
** you are 6om of parents who are our friends, and you are 
** come to friends^ among whom, if you will stay, you shall 
** want nothing, and if you can bear your misfortune with 
" courage, you will be a great gainer. So Adrastus lived 
in the palace of Croesus. 

XXXVI. At this time a boar of enormous size appeared 
in Mysia, which used to issue from mount Olympus, and 
destroy the labours of the inhabitants. The Mysians had often 
attacked him, but always came off with loss, and could not 
hurt him. At last deputies having come to Croesus, delivered 
their message in these words : '' There is, O king, a mon- 
** strous boar in Mysia, that ravages all tfie country ; and 

^ The Scholiast on the 480th line its throat, and smears with its blood the 
of the last book of the Uiad remarks, hands of the suppliant. He thei) uses 
that it was customary among Uie an- lustral water, at tne same time invoking 
cients, for the person who bad com- Jupiter the ezpiator. Every thing whieh 
mitted an involuntary murder to leave is used in the expiation, is carried with- 
his country, and betake himself to the out the ffouse. They then bum some 
house of some powerful individual, where cakes, and sprinkle them with water, 
CM>vering himself he sate down, and en- and invoke the Gods, in order to appease 
treated to be purified. No writer has the anger of the Furies, and to render 
given a more full and correct account of Jupiter propitious. See also Eurip* 
tiie ceremonies of expiation than Apollo- Orest. 51 1. Ipfaig, Taur. 950. Larcher, 
niusRhodiusinhis4&ibook. Thesuppli- p The Greek word is liri(rrcoc» lonice 
ant takes his seat in silence at the hearth, for l^tfnio^, one who sits at the hearth, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, and Ulysses having implored the succour of 
sticks the instrument of the murder in the Alcinous, seated himself at the hearth ; 
earth« The person, whose protection he (Homer Odyss. lib. vii. v. 153.) and also 
implores, discovers by these signs, that Themistocles in the same manner sup- 
he desires to be purified of a murder, plicated Adrastus, king of the Molos- 
He accordingly takes a sucking pig, cuts sians. (Thucyd. lib* c. 136. Lateh^r, 
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** though we have often endeavoured to take him, yet all our 
'* attempts have been unsuccessful. We therefore earnestly 
*' beg, that you would send your son and som6 other chosen 
" young men with dog^, that we may drive him from the 
" country." When they had spoken in this manner, Croesus 
remembering his dream answered, ^' Make no farther nien- 
*' tion of my son ; for I shall not send him, because he is 
'^ lately married, and that now occupies his attention : but I 
" will send the most skilful of the Lydians, with dogs and all 
^' things necessary for hunting, and order them to asidst you 
** with their best endeavours, to free your country from the 
" boar." 

XXXVII. This was the reply of Croesus ; and when the 
Mysians were expressing their satisfaction^, his son, who had 
heard of their request, came in, and when Croesus refused 
to send him, he addressed him in this manner : ** Father,*' 
said he, '* in time past, I was permitted to signalize myself 

' in the two most noble and becoming exercises of war and 

* hunting ; but now you keep me excluded from both, with- 

* out having observed in me either cowardice or incapacity. 
How will men look on me when I go or return from the 

^ forum ? What kind of man shall I appear to my fellow- 
' citizens ? What to my newly married mfe ? What kind of 
man will she think she has for a partner? Either suffer me 
to go to this enterprise, or convince me tiiat you have 
better reason to detain me at home^." 

XXXVIII. " My son," answered Croesus, " the resolu- 
^ tion I have taken proceeds not from any doubt bf yoy 

* courage, or from any thing I have observed in you dis- 
' pleasing to me ; but I have been admonished in a dream 
' that you shall not live long, and must die by the wound of 

* a spear. For that reason I hastened your marriage, and 
' now refuse to send you to this expedition ; taking every 
' precaution to preserve you as long as I live, for you are 
' my only son ; the other, who is deprived of his hearing, I 

consider as lost." 

XXXIX. " Indeed/' replied the youth, ^' I cannot 

* blame you, if after such a dream you take so much care of 
' me ; but it is right for me to explain that which you do not 
' comprehend, and in which the dream' has escaped your 

notice. You say the dream signified that I should die by 
an iron lance. But what hand or what lance has a boar, to 
create such fears in you? Had your dream foretold I 

4 This is translated, quum non essent de mtist not be expressed. Sf the 

contenti, by Valla, Henry Stephens, and Memoirs of the Acad, des Belles Eettres, 

Gronovius. The AbbI Geinoz has vol. xxxiii. p. 113. He has been fol- 

rightly observed^ that the negative parti- lowed by Wesseling and Larcher. 
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'^ should lose my life by a tusk, or soinethmg of like nature, 
" you ought then to have done as you now do ; whereas it 
'* said by the point of a weapon, let me go therefore, since 
'* our attempt is not to be made against men." 

XL. " You have surpassed me," replied Croesus, " in ex- 
** plaining the import of the dream ; and therefore, chtoging 
" my resolution, I permit you to go to the chase." 

XLI. Thus Croesus, having given his consent, sent for 
Adrastus the Phrygian, and, when he came into his presence, 
spoke to him in this manner: '' Adrastus, I purified you 
" when you were oppressed by a disagreeable misfortune', 
** which I do not upbraid you with, and have received you 
** into my house, and supplied you with every thing neces- 
" sary. Now, therefore, (for it is your duty to requite me 
" with kindness, since I have before conferred a kindness on 
" you,) I beg you would be my son's guard in this hunt, and 
** take care that no assassins surprise and fall upon you by 
" the way. Besides, you ought to go for your own sake, in 
** order to signalize yourself; for this was the glory of your 
** ancestors, and you are besides in full vigour." 

XLII. Adrastus answered, " No other reasons, sir, could 
** induce me to take part in this enterprise ; for one in my un- 
** fortunate circumstances ought not to appear, nor desire to 
** appear among those of his own years, who are innocent and 
** unblemished ; and therefore I have often restrained myself. 
" Now, however, since you desire it, and because I ought to 
'* shew my gratitude for the benefits I have received from your 
'* hand, I am ready to obey your order ; and rest assured, 
** that your son, whom you bid me take care of, shall, as far 
'' as his guardian is concerned, return to you uninjured." 

XLIII. After Adrastus had made this answer to Croesus, 
they went away, well provided with a chosen company of 
young Lydj^ms, and with do^. When they arrived at mount 
Olympus they sought the boar, and having found him, drew 
into the form of a circle, and from all sides lanced their jave- 
lins at him. Among the rest the stranger, the same that had 
been purified of murder, named Adrastus, throwing his jave- 
lin at the boar, missed him, and struck the son of Croesus ; 
thus he being wounded by the point of the lance, fulfilled the 
prediction of the dream. Upon this ai messenger ran back to 
Croesus, and having arrived at Sardis, gave him an account 
of the action, and of his son's fate. 

XLIV. Croesus, violently disturbed for the death of his 

' *A\aptrt. Herodotus frequently uses XVI. This figure is called litotes, in 
this kind of expression to signify a very Rhetoric, 
great misfortune^ See note to chapter 
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son, bore the disaster with less patience, because he fell by 
the hand of one, whom he himself had purified from blood ; 
and bitterly lamenting his misfortune, he addressed himself to 
Jupiter'^, the God of expiation, attesting the calamity brought 
upon him by this stranger. He invoked the same deity 
again, %y the name of the God of hospitality, and priyate 
friendship : as the God of hospitality, because, by receiving 
a stranger into his house, he had, without being aware of it, 
supported the murderer of his son ; as the God of private 
friendship, because he had entrusted the care of his son to 
one, whom he now found to be his greatest enemy. 

XLV. After this, the Lydians approached, bearing the 
corpse, and after it followed the murderer. He, when he ar- 
rived, having advanced in front of the body, and delivered 
himself up to Croesus, begged of him to kill him upon it, 
relating his former misfortune, and how in addition to that he 
had destroyed his purifier^ and that it was impossible for him 
to live. When Croesus heard this, though his own affliction 
was above measure great, he pitied Adrastus, and said to him, 
" You have made me full satisfaction by condemning yourself 
" to die". But no, Adrastus, you were not the author* of this 
** disaster, except as far as you were the involuntary agent. 
" But that God, whoever he was, that foretold my misfortune, 
*' it was he that brought it upon me." Croesus celebrated the 
funeral of his son, as the dignity of his birth required ; but 
Adra stus, who had been the murderer of his brother, and the 
""murderer of his purifier, when all was silent round the tomb, 
judging himself the most miserable of all men, kjllfid^ himself 



XLYI. Croesus continued disconsolate for the loss of his 
son during two years; after which, the overthrow of the 
kingdom of Astyages the son of Cyaxares by Cyrus, the son 
of Cambyses, and the growing greatness of the Persians, in- 
terrupted the course of his grief; and it entered into his 

■ Jupiter was adored under different up to be put to death, he pardoned him. 

names, according to the place and cir- Diodor, Sic* Excerpt, de VirtuU et VitiU. 

cumstaaces of the worshippers. Larcher, torn. ii. p. 553. 

* It was Croesus we have seen that ^ The confession of faults ap]^eases a 

expiated Adrastus ; but he might have man's anger. Arist. Rhet. book ii. chap, 

appointed his son to the office as a com- ' 3. So Helen was die cause of all the ills 

pliment of his marriage. Larcher, But that befel Troy, but when she confessed 

may we not suppose Croesus considered her fault, triam, touched with compas- 

life as scarcely worth preserving after his sion, thus addressed her : 
son's death and therefore, in that sense 

Adrastus might be considered the de- ^^ ^^^ rf *'**»« <>"»* ?»*««»* suffering 
stroyer of Croesus. draws 

" Croesus threatened at first to bum ^o* thou, btU Heaven's disposing will, the 
Adrastus alive, but when he saw the cause. Pope's II. iii. 
young man voluntarily offering himself 
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thoughts to check, if it were any way possible, their increas- 
ing power, before it should become formidable. After these 
thoughts he immediately determined to make trial of the ora- 
cles of Greece and Lybia^ ; and sent some persons to Delphi, 
and to Abse a city of Phocis; others to Amphiaraus and 
Trophonius ; and some to the Branchidse in the territories of 
the Milesians. These were the Grecian oracles, to which 
Croesus sent toi consult ; and at the same time he dispatched 
other men to consult that of Ammon in Lybia ; designing to 
try the several oracles, and if they should be found to give a 
true answer, in that case to send again, to inquire whether he 
should make war against the Persians. 

XLVII. He dismissed them to make a trial of the oracle 
with the following orders, that computing the days from the time 
of their departure from Sardis, they should on the hundredth 
day make trial of all the oracles, by asking, what was Croesus 
the son of Alyattes king of Lydia now doing ? commanding 
moreover, that they should bring him the answer of each 
oracle in writing. What were the answers given by the 
other oracles, is mentioned by none : but the Lydians no 
sooner entered the temple of Delphi to consult the God, and 
asked the question they had in charge, than the Pjrthian thus 
spoke in heroic verse : 

I know the number^ of the Libyan sands ; 
The ocean's measure : I can penetrate 
The secrets of the silent, or the dumb. 
I smell th' ascending odour of a lamb 
And tortoise, in a brazen cauldron boil'd : 
Brass lies beneath, and brass above the flesh. 

7 For a description of the oracles of chariot and horses.' Pausanias says, that 
Abe and Trophonius, see note on chap, this happened about twelve stadia from 
134. book viii. For the oracle of Dodona, Oropus; but other accounts are given, 
tee Herod, book ii. chap. 62, 64, 66, &c. The Oropians, however, were the first 
and the note. For that of the Branchids, who paid him divine honours, and they 
book V. chap. 36. note. The oracle of erected a temple to him, with a statue of 
Apollo at Delphi was, to use Mr, Bayle*s white marble. They who came to con- 
words, the juage wiUiout appeal, and is suit were to fast twenty-four hours, and 
▼er^well known. For a complete de- abstain three days from wine, according to 
scnption, see Mitford's History of Greece, Bhilostratus. A ram was then sacrificed, 
chap. iii. sect. 2. and the person laid down on the skin to 

Amphiaraus was son of Oicleus, and sleep in the vestibule, and the answers 

married Eriphyle, the sister of Adniistus, of the Deity were delivered in dreams, 

kingof Ai|^os. By his knowledge of fu- His son Amphilochus was associated 

tority, he foresaw that he must perish if with him. For an account of the oracle 

he accompanied Adrastus againstThebes. of the Lybian Ammon, see book ii. chap. 

He therefore hid himself, but was be- 66. 

trayed by Eriphyle, who was bribed by « I cannot believe with M. Rollin, 

Polyneices with a golden 'cham. Being (Hist. Anc. vol. i. p. 387.) "That God, 

thus discovered, he went to the war, " in order to punish the blindness of the 

where, as he had foretold, the earth opened ''Pagans, suffered the Demons some- 

and swallowed him up, together with his " times to utter answers agrees^Ie to the 
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XLVIII. The Lydians having written down this answer 
of the Pythian, returned to Sardis. And when the rest, who 
had been sent to other places, were arrived, Croesus opened 
and viewed the answers they brought, without being satisfied 
with any*. But when he heard the words of the Delphian 
oracle, he adored the God, and acknowledged the truth of it, 
being convinced that that alone was a real oracle, because it 
had discovered the thing he did at Sardis. For when he had 
sent in different directions people to consult the oracles, 
bearing in mind the time that had been fixed, he contrived 
the following thing ; having carefully devised what he thought 
it was impossible to discover or guess at, he cut up a tortoise 
and a lamb, and boiled them himself together in a brazen 
cauldron, and put on it a brazen cover. 

XLIX. I can say nothing certain touching the answer 
given to the Lydians by Amphiaraus, after they had per- 
formed the ceremonies required by the custom of the place ; 
nothing else is mentioned but that he considered it a true 
oracle. 

L. After this he endeavoured to conciliate the God by 
magnificent sacrifices, for he offered three thousand head of 
cattle of every kind**, and having made a great pile, he 
burnt beds of gold and silver, vials of gold, with robes of pur- 
ple, and other rich apparel, hoping by that means more com- 
pletely to gain the favour of the God ; he also ordered all the 
Lydians to offer to the God whatever he was able. In this 
offering so gre^ a quantity of gold was melted down, that 
one hundred and seventeen tiles were made out of it; of 
which the longest^ were six palms in length, the shortest 
three ; and both sorts one palm in thickness. Four of these 

" truth." Cicero appeajrs to speak more by Hypallage, r&v fikv ^ Mkv aifrbg 

wisely, " Cur autem hoc credam unquam irpwrUro, 

" editum Croesol aut Herodotum cur *> This is the meaning of vavra. A 

** veraciorem ducam Ennio? num minus similar phrase occurs in the fourth book, 

" potuit ille de Croeso, quam de Pyrrho chapter eighty-eight, and in the ninth 

" fingere Ennius?" I ao not however book, chapter ' eighty. This immeni»e 

think that Herodotus invented this an- number appears to some incredible. See 

swer. He found it established by report, the account of Solomon's . sacrifice, 2 

and believed it, because it was conform- Chron. vii. 5. " Then the king and all 

able with the superstition of his country. " the people offered sacrifices unto the 

This history of Croesus is either entirely " Lara. And king Solomon offered a 

false, or in part true, and the other cir- ** sacrifice of twenty-two thousand oxen, 

cumstances have been added to render it ** and an hundred and twenty thousand 

maryellous ; or it is probable that Croesus " sheep." 

may have entrustea his secret to some- ^ The Abb6 Barthelemy translates 

body, from whom the priests contrived to this passage, six palms in length, three 

learn it. Larcher, in breadth, and one in thickness. See 

* laterally ; Of these answers none Larcher's refutation, which is too long to 

eame home to him. The phrase is put trsoiacribe. 
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Were of pure gold, each weighing two talents and a half; 
the rest were of a paler gold, and weighed two talents each. 
He also caused the figure of a lion to be made of fine gold, 
weighing ten talents ; but while the temple of Delphi was 
burning, the lion fell down from the tiles, on which it stood 
to that time, and lies now in the treasury of the Corinthians, 
reduced to the weight of six talents and a half ^, the rest hay- 
ing been melted off by the fire. 

LI. When these things were finished, Croesus sent them 
to Delphi, accompanied with many other donations, among 
which were two large bowls, o|;^e of gold and the other of 
silver. That of gold was placed on the right hand as men go 
into the temple, and that of silver on the left ; but they were 
both removed when the temple was burnt ; and the golden 
bowl, weighing eight talents and^ a half and twelve mines, is 
laid up in the treasury of Clazomenee ; the other of silver, 
containing six hundred amphoras, lies in a comer of thepor- 
tico, and is used at Delphi for mixing the wine on the Theo- 
phanian festival®. The Delphians say it was made by Theo- 
doras the Samian ; which I think probable, because to me it 
appears to be a work that we do not every day meet with. 
He also presented four vessels of silver, which are placed in 
the treasury of the Corinthians ; and gave two round basons 
to contain the holy water ^ used in the temple, one of gold and 
the other of silver. On the bason of gold is an inscription, 
OF THE LACEDEMONIANS, and they say that it was 
their donation, but wrongfully, for it was given by Croesus ; 
though a certain Delphian, whose name I know^, and am not 
willing to mention, engraved those words in order to please 
the I^edaemonians. They gave indeed the boy, through 
whose hand the water runs ; but neither the one nor the other 
of the basons. At the same time Croesus sent many other 
presents which are marked with no title**, and several round 
plates of silver ; and more particulaly an image of a woman 
in gold three cubits high, which the Delphians say represents 
the person that prepared his bread': and to all these things 
he added the necklaces and girdles of his wife. 

^ There is a great difference between that were adioitted to the sacrifices were 

e^ofiov tiiUToKavTov, and iirra rifurd- sprinkled, and beyond which no profane 

\avTa. llie first signifies six talents person was allowed to pass, 
and a half, the other only three talents i If Ptolemaeus in Pnotius may be be- 

and a half. lieved, his name was i£thus. 

^ The festival of the appearance of the ^ Ovc lirunnfitt, Larcher follows the 

God. The day on which it was reported Latin interpreter, and translates this, pre- 

that Apollo firat appeared to them, was seivts of less value, A golden statue 

held sacred by the Delphians. three cubits high, is not of so very little 

' U£(HppavTfipta. Aese vessels were value. SchweigluBauser, 
filled with water, with which all those * Croesus, says Plutarch, honour«d the 
VOL. I. E 
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36 HERODOTUS. 

LII. These were the donations he dedicated at Delphi ; 
and to Amphiaraus, haying learnt by inquiry his virtue and 
sufferings, he sent a shield of gold, and a lance of solid gold; 
the shan as well as the points being of goldJ, which remain 
to this day at Thebes in the temple of Ismenian Apollo. 

LIII. When the Lydians were upon their departure, 
charged with these presents for the two oracles, Croesus com- 
manded them to inquire of both, if he should undertake a 
war against the Persians, and if he should unite any other 
nation as an ally. Accordingly, when the Lydians had ar- 
rived at the places to which they were sent, they consulted 
the oracles in these words : " Croesus, Jung of the Lydians 
** and of other nations, esteeming these to be the only ora- 
** cles among men, sends these presents in acknowledgment 
*^ of the thing you have discovered ; and now asks, whether 
^* he shall lead an army against the Persians, and whether he 
" shall join any auxiliary forces with his own ?" The opinions 
of both oracles tended to the same purpose, and foretold, 
" That if Croesus would make war upon the Persians, he 
** should destroy a great empire*^;" counselling him at the 
same time to engage the most powerful of the Grecians in 
his allismce. 

LIV. When Croesus learnt the answers that were brought, 
he was beyond all bounds delighed with the oracles ; and 
being sanguine in his expectations of overthrowing the king- 
dom of Gyrus, he again sent to Delphi, and caused two 
staters of gold to be distributed to each of the inhabitants, 
whose number he had already learnt. In consideration of 
which, the Delphians granted to Croesus and the Lydians a 
right to consult the oracle before any others, and certain im- 
munities ^ together with the first place in the temple, and 
the privilege of being made citizens of Delphi, to as many 
as should desire it in all future time. 

LV. Croesus having made these presents at Delphi, sent 
a third time to consult the oracle. For after he had satisfied 

woman who made his breftd with a statue iii. as an instance of the general way in 

of gold from emotions of gratitude. Alv- which soothsaiyers express themselves. 

attes, his father, married a second wife, Horace ridicules it in the 2d book of 

by whom he had other children. This Sat. v. 69. 

woman wished to remove Cr«sus, and ^ La^rtiade, quicquid dicam, out ent, 

gave the female baker a dose of poison to out non 

put in the bread she made for Crcesus. _ , *. , ^. ^ , • i i-^ 

The woman informed Croesus, and gave See also Cicero de Div. book u. ch. 64. 

the poisoned bread to the queen's chU- * It was established by the Amphic- 

dren. tyons, that all strangers who came to 

i Herodotus must here allude to a consult the oracle should pay a stated 

spear which had a head like our hal- sum. Crcesus and the Lydians were pro- 

herds. Lurcher, bably exempted from paying this. 

^ This is quoted by Arist. Rhet. book 
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himself of the oracle's veracity, he indulged himself in often 
consulting it. His demand now was, whether he should long 
enjoy the kingdom ? to which the Pythian gave this answer, 

When o'er the Medes a mule shall reign as king. 
Learn thou the name of coward to despise ; 
And on thy tender feet, O Lydian, fly 
0*er pebbly Hermus, and his fury shun. 

LVI. With this answer, when reported to him, Croesus was 
pleased more than with all the others. For he presumed that 
a mule should never be king of the Medes, and consequently 
that neither he nor his posterity, should ever be deprived of 
the kingdom. In the next place he began to inquire care- 
fully who were the most powerful of the Greeks whom he 
might gain over as allies ; and upon inquiry found that the 
Lacedaemonians and Athenians were the principal nations of 
Greece, the &st being of Dorian and the other of Ionian 
descent. For these were in ancient time the most distin- 
guised, the latter being a Pelasgian™, the other an Hellenic 
nation; the latter had constantly continued in one country **, 
while the former had very often changed their seat ; for under 
the reign of Deucalion they inhabited the country of Pthio- 
tis ; and in the time of Dorus, the son of Hellen, possessed 
that region which is called Istiaeotis, lying at the foot of the 
mountains Ossa and Olympus. From thence being expelled 
by the Cadmeeans, they betook themselves to Macednum on 
mount Pidnus ; which place they afterwards abandoned for 
another settlement in Dryopis; and again changing their 
country, came to the Peloponnesus, where they were called 
Dorians. 

LVII. What language the Pelasgians used I cannot cer- 
tainly affirm ; but if I may form a conjecture from those Pe- 
lasgians who now exist, and who are now settled at Crestona 
beyond the Tyrrhenians °, but were formerly neighbours to 



"> Although Herodotus says so, the t6 hsv: Herodotus, perhaps, changed 
Athenians were never Pelasgians, as I . the order, that he might bring the de- 
have proved in my Essay on Chronology, scription of the Dorian migrations last, 
ch. viii. sect. 9. Lurcher . lest the length of it might break the con- 
Herodotus, however, again alludes to nection between the first and last men- 
the Pelasgian origin of the Athenians, tion of the other race. 
II. 61. VII. 94. Vin. 44. o Crestona, or Crestonia, lay between 
i> The Athenians prided themselves on MygdoniaandSintica, and may be reckon- 
being aitToxOovEC* ^^nd boasted of it be- ed uie eastern frontier of Macedonia to- 
fore Gelon, in the 7th book, ch. 161. wards Thrace. The river Chidoms, which 
Thucydides, in his 1st book, ch. 2. at- discharges itself into the Azius near*Pel- 
tributes the circumstance of their not la, rises in Crestona, and flows through 
having often changed their residence to Mygdonia. It may be suspected that 
the barrenness of the soil. ' It appears Tyrrhenians is a mistake, and that Ther- 
evident that this must refer to the rovs msans should be substituted for it ; as 
^i, row 'ifaviKov, although expressed by Therma, afterwards Thessalonia, agrees 

£3 
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those called at this day Dorians, and at that time occupied 
the country called Thessaliotis ; and if I may conjecture from 
those Pelasgians who founded Placia and Scylace in the 
Hellespont, and once dwelt with the Athenians^, and what- 
ever other cities, which though really Pelasgian, have changed 
their name ; if, I say, I may be permitted to give my con- 
jecture, the Pelasgians spoke a barbarous language* And if 
the whole Pelasgian body did so, the people of Attica, who 
are descended from them, must at the time they changed 
into Hellenes, have altered their language. For neither do 
the Crestonseans use the same language with any of their 
neighbours, nor yet do the people of Placia, but they both 
use the same language ; by which it appears they have taken 
care to preserve the character of the language they brought 
with them into those places. 

LYIII. But the Hellenes, as I think, have from the time 
they became a people used the same language as they now 
speak: and though, when separated from the Pelasgians, 
they were at first of no considerable force ; yet from a small 
beginning they advanced to a mighty power, by the conjunc- 
tion of many nations, as well barbarians as others. Whereas, 
on the other hand, the Pelasgians being a barbarous nation, 
seem to me never to have risen to any considerable grandeur. 
LIX. Of these nations Croesus learnt by inquiry that the 
Attic was oppressed and distracted by Pisistratus the son of 
Hippocrates, then reigning in Athens ^i to this Hippocrates a 
strange prodigy happened, while as a private man he was 
present at the Olympian exercises. For having killed a 
victim, the cauldrons, which were full of flesh and water, 
bubbled up without any fire and boiled over. Chilon the 
Lacedeemonian, who was accidentally there, and saw the 
\ prodigy, advised Hippocrates not to marry any woman by 
J whom he might have children ; or, if he was already married, 
to divorce his wife ; and if be had a son, to disown him. But 
Hippocrates, not persuaded by the counsel of Chilon, had 
afterwards this same Pisistratus i who, when a sedition hap- 
pening between those who dwelt on the sea-coast, led by 
Megacles the son of Alcmseon, and those of the plains, head- 
ed by Lycurgus the son of Aristolaides, Pisistratus, having 
cherished "1 designs on the sovereign power, formed a third 

to the situation. We have heard of uo p The reason of their separation is 
Tyrrhenians but those of Italy. Rennel, given in book vi. ch. 137. 
p« 45. 4 The verb Kara^povtiv implies, ac- 
If the reading of Tyrrhenians is cor- cording to Valckenaer, a great idea of 
rect, it shews that there was once a na- one's own power, and a contempt for 
tion called Tyrrhenians in Thrace, lliis that of the adversary. A similar ex- 
is also confirmed byThucydides, book iv, pression occurs in chap. 66. } also in 
ch. 109. See Larcher's elaborate note. TTiucydides, book ii. ch. 62. 
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party 9 and having assembled his partisans under colour of pro- 
tecting those of the moantains, contrived this stratagem. He 
wounded himself and his mules'*, he drove his chariot into 
the public place^ as if he had escaped from enemies that 
designed to murder him in his way to the country, and be- 
sought the people to grant him a guard, having before ac- 
qidred renown in the expedition against Megara', by taking 
NisseaS and displaving other illustrious deeds. With these 
pretences the people of Athens were deluded, and appointed 
some chosen men of the city for his guard, who were to at- 
tend him armed with clubs and not with javelins. By the 
help of this guard Pisistratus seized the Acropolis, and then 
possessed himself of the whole power ; yet he neither dis- 
turbed the ancient magistracies, nor altered the laws; but 
leaving things as they were, administered the government 
with order and moderation". 

LX. Not long after the parties of Megacles and Lycurgus 
being reconciled, drove him out. In this manner Pisistratus 
first made himself master of Athens, and was dispossessed 
before his power was very firmly rooted. But new dissen- 
sions arising between those who expelled him, Megacles, 
harassed by the sedition, dispatched a herald to Pisistratus, 
and offered him his daugher in marriage, with the sovereignty. 
Pisistratus accepted the proposition'; and in order to his re- 
stitution, they contrived the most lAdiculous project, that, I 
think, was ever imagined ; especially if we consider, that the 
Greeks have from old been distinguished from the barbarians 
as being more acute and free from all foolish simplicity, and 
more particularly as they played this trick upon the Athe- 
nians, who are esteemed among the wisest of the" Grecians. 
Phya, a woman of the PsBanean tribe, was four cubits high, 

' Ulysses, Zopynis, and others, avail- *■ Nisaea was the port of the Mega- 

ed themselves of similar artifices for the rians, about two miles from the city ; it 

good of their country ; but Pisistratus was to Megara what the Piraeus were 

employed this to enslave his. Solon, to Athens. We find several instances 

therefore, thus addressed him : " Son of cities built a short distance from the 

" of Hippocrates, you ill apply the stra- shore. This, as Thucydides informs us, 

" tagem of Ulysses ; he wounded his book i. ch. 7. was on account of the sys- 

" body to delude the public enemies ; tern of piracy. Thus Argos was about 

" you wound your's to deceive your two miles from the shore, and Nauplia 

" countrymen." Dionysius employed a was its port. 

similar artifice, and was alike successful ** Pisistratus (says Plutarch in Solon) 
in obtaining- a body-guard, and by that ^ was not only observant of the laws of 

means the kingdom of Syracuse. Larcher. Solon, but compelled others td be so 

IVfitford, in his liistory of Greece, also. Whilst in the enjoyment of su- 

(ch. V. sect. 5.) thinks it probable that preme power, he was summoned before 

the attempt upon the life of Pisistratus the Areopagus on a charge of murder, 

was real. He appeared modestly to plead his cause, 

* Different- accounts of this expedi- but his accuser did not appear. Aristot. 

tion are given by ^neas Poliorcet, Plu- de Repub. V. 12. relates the same fact, 

tarch, and Diodorus Siculus. Larcher, 
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wanting three digits, and in other respects beautiful: this 
person they dressed in a complete suit of armour, placed her 
on a chariot, and having disposed all things in such a man- 
ner as might make her appear with all possible advantage, 
they conducted her towards the city, having sent heralds be- 
fore, who upon their arrival in the city proclaimed what was 
ordered in these terms,: " O Athenians, receive with kind 
*' wishes Pisistratus, who is so much honoured by Minerva 
*' above all other men, that she herself condescends to bring 
" him back to her Acropolis." When the heralds had pub- 
lished this in several places, the report was presently spread 
through the adjoining parts, that Minerva was bringing home 
Pisistratus; and in the city the multitude, believing this 
woman to be the goddess, addressed with prayers a human 
being, and readily received Pisistratus. 

LXI. Pisistratus having thus recovered the sovereignty, 
married the daughter of Megacles in performance of his 
agreement. But because he had sons already, and knew be- 
sides, that the Alcmaeonidae were reported to be guilty of an 
unexpiated'' crime, he resolved to have no children of this 
marriage, and therefore used the company of his new wife 
contrary to custom. The woman for some time concealed 
the thing ; but afterwards, either moved by her mother s soli- 
citation^ or other reasons, discovered it to her, and she to her 
husband. Megacles felt highly indignant at bo^pg dishonour- 
ed by Pisistratus, and in his anger he immediately reconciled 
himself to the adverse party ; which Pisistratus understand- 
ing to be done in enmity to him, he withdrew quite out of 
the country, and arriving in Eretriay, consulted with his sons 
about the state of their affairs. The opinion of Hippias pre- 
vailing, viz. to recover the kingdom, they immediately began 
to collect contributions from those cities where they had an 
interest''; and many gave great sums; but the Thebans sur- 
passed the rest in liberality. To be short, after an interval, 
when all things were ready for the expedition, they were 
joined by some Argive troops which they had hired in Pelo- 
ponnesus ; and a Naxian named Lygdamis, who having come 

^ The origin of this crime is related from that time the family was consider- 
by Thucydides, book i. ch. 126. Cylon ed kvayitg. It is briefly mentioned also 
had formed a conspiracy, and got pos- by Herodotus, book v. ch. 71. 
session of the citadel. His party being y There were two places of this name, 
reduced by famine took refuge at the one in Thessaly and another in Eubsa. 
altars, from which they removed, upon Pisistratus retired to this last. Larcher, 
condition that they should receive no * Literally ; who felt any gratitude for 
hurt. Megacles, however, who was ar- benefits which had been before conferre^d 
choh at the time, caused them to be put on them by the Pisistratids. The word 
to death, and some of them were mur- is used in the same sense in the 40th 
dered even within the sacred places ; chapter of the 3d book. 
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voluntarily, and brought both men and money, ghewed great 
eagerness in the cause. 

LXII. In the eleventh year of their exile, departing from 
Eretria, they arrived in Attica, and in the first place pos- 
sessed themselves of Mamthon ; where, while, they lay en- 
camped, they were joined not only by their seditious parti- 
zans of the city, but by great numbers from the adjoining 
parts, who were more fond of tyranny* than of liberty. On 
the other hand, the Athenians had shewn very little concern 
all the time Pisistratus was soliciting for money, or even when 
he made himself master of Marathon. But when they heard 
he was marching directly for Athens, they assembled all 
their forces to defend themselves, and to repel the invader. 
/In the mean time Pisistratus, advancing with his army from 
Marathon, arrived at the temple of the Pallenian^ Minerva; 
and after they had encamped before the temple, Amphilytus 
a prophet of Acarnania, by divine impulse *", went to him, and 

pronounced this oracle in hexameter verse : 

/ 

The net is spread, and dexterously thrown ; 
.^ \ By the clear moonlight shall the tunnies come. 

LXIII. When the prophet had delivered these words, 
Pisistratus, oomprehendiug the oracle, and saying he accepted 
the omen, led his army against the enemy. At that time the 
Athenians of the city were engaged at their dinner, andf 
some had betaken themselves afterwards to dice or sleep**; 
so that the army of Pisistratus falling upon them by sur- 
prise, soon put them to flight ; and as they were endeavour- 
ing to make their escape, Pisistratus contrived an artful stra- 
tagem, in order to disperse them so entirely, that they might- 
not rally again. He mounted his sons on horseback and sent 
them on ; and when they had overtaken the fugitives, as they 
were ordered by Pisistratus, they bid them be confident, and 
every man to depart to his own habitation. 

LXIV. The Athenians readily embracing the opportunity, 
Pisistratus took a third time possession of Athens^; and esta- 

» For the proper meaning of rvpawoc, * In all the warmer climates of the 

see note on book iii. ch. 50. ^lobe, the custom of sleeping at noon is 

*» Pallene was the name of one of the invariably preserved. It appears from 

boroughs of Attica, belonging to the modem travellers, that many of the pre- 

tribe Antiochides, on the road' from Ma- sent inhabitants of Athens have tneir 

rathon to Athens. houses flat-roofed, and decorated with 

^ nofiTTi) comes from Trkfiina mitto, ' arbours where they sleep at noon. Ho- 

deduep. Hence it signifies misdo, or the race shews that the custom existed at 

act el^sending ; impuUus, instincttis, im- Rome ; 

pulse or inspiration ; dediu:tio, or the act iMsum it MtecenaSj dormitum ego Virgilu 

of accompanying. Mr. Bryant derives gue. 1 Semi. V. 48. 

it from the oriental languages. Lurcher, « Pisistratus, although a tyrant, culti- 
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blished himself more firmly in the tyranny, partly by the 
assistance of auxiliary forces, and partly by revenues collected 
at home, or brought from the river Strymon^- He compelled 
those who resisted in the battle, and had not presently fled 
out of the field, to deliver up their sons to him as hostages, 
and sent them to Naxus ; which island he had formerly con- 
quered, and put into the hands of Lygdamisy He likewise 
purified the island of Delos^, as he had been^'admonished by 
an oracle ; causing the dead bodies to be taken up, and re- 
moved from all places that lay within the prospect from the 
temple. In this manner Pisistratus recovered the dominion 
of Athens ; many of the Athenians had been killed in the 
fight, and many left the country with the Alcmasonidce. 

LXV. Croesus received information that this was the pre- 
sent condition of the Athenians ; and that the Lacedaemo- 
nians, having extricated themselves out of great difficulties, 
had been at last victorious against the Tegeans. For in the 
time of Leon and Hegesicles, kings of Sparta, they were 
successful in all other wars except only against that people. 
But before their reign they had been governed by almost 
the worst laws of any people in Greece with regard to their deal- 
ings with one another, an4 were intolerable towards strangers. 
They thus changed into good order. Lycurgus^, who was a 
man much esteemed in Sparta, arriving at Delphi to consult 
the oracle, no sooner entered the temple, than the Pythian 
spoke these words : 

Welcome Lycurgus to this happy place ; . 
Thou favourite of heav'n : I aoubting stand, 
Whether I shall pronounce thee God or man : 
Inclining yet to think thou ait a God. 

Some men say, that besides this, the Pythian at the same 

vated letters. He collected all Homer's and ordered that all pregnant women, 

works, and presented the public with the and sick people, should be removed to 

Iliad and Odyssey, in their present form, the island Rnenea, that no one mif ht 

BelUnger, die in Delos. To the neglect of this 

f There were silver mines in Attica, at the Athenians attributed the plague ihsX 
Laurium, and Thoricus. The country ravaged Attica, at the commencement of 
between the Strymon, and the Nessus, the Peloponnesian war. Lareher, 
was celebrated for its mines. The ^ The most judicious writers of anti- 
mines of that coast of Thrace are parti- quity have contributed to the perplexity 
cularly mentioned m book vi. ch. 46, 47. about ^e age of Lycurgus. See luucyd. 
The Athenians possessed several places i. 18. Plato on Minos, Xenophon on 
on this river, and among others Amphi- the Government of Sparta, Aristot. Po- 
polls. Lareher, lit. Eratosthenes, and ApoUodarus ; the 

g This perfectly aerees with Thucydi- tihronologers, undertook to decide upon 

des, who says, (book iii. ch. 104.) that it, but Plutarch in his life tells us what 

Pisistratus purified Delos, but not the credit is due to them. Perhaps the best 

whole of it, only the space that could be modem attempt to reconcile the dis- 

seen from the temple. This the Athe* agreement of ancient authors is by Wes- 

nians afterwards completed ; they re- seling. iditf&rd, ch. iv. sect. 3. note, 
moved all the bodies from the isitod. 
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time communicated* to him that form of good government, 
which is now observed in Sparta. . But the Lacedaemonians 
themselves affirm, that Lycurgus, being -both uncle and tutor 
to Leobotas'' king of Sparta, brought those institutions from 
Crete. For as soon as he had taken the guardianship, he 
altered all their customs, and took care that men ' should not 
transgress them^ Afterwards he arranged the military laws 
the Kiomotiae"*, the Triecades*^ and the Syssitia% and insti- 
tuted the EphoriP and the Senate*'. 



* Minos also pretended that he re- 
ceived his laws from Jupiter ; and Numa 
Fompilius from the nymph Egeria ; Zo- 
raster, Pythagoras, and others, thought it 
necessary to profess some intercourse 
with heaven, in order to give the greater 
sanction to their laws and institutions. 
So also Mahammed with the angel Ga- 
briel. 

^ Authors unanimously agree that the 
name of the nephew of Lycurgus was 
Charilaiis; it also appears that Leo- 
botas could not be the nephew of Lycur- 
gus, as Lycurgus was descended from 
Procleus, but Leobotes from Eurysthenes : 
Larcher therefore thinks it oug^ht to he; 
who was guardian to his nephew, under 
the reign of Leobotas. 

1 There were some LacedsBmonians 
who, deeming the laws of Lycurgus too 
severe, chose rather to leave their coun- 
try than to submit to them. These pass- 
ed over to the Sabines in Italy ; and 
when these people were incorporated 
with the Romans, communicated to them 
a portion of Lacedaemonian manners. 
Larcher. 

"* The Enomotiae was one of the divi- 
sions of the Lacedaemonian army. This, 
according to Thucydides was formed 
with the utmost simplicity, from the file 
of ei^ht men, by an arithmetical pro- 
gression of fours ; and probably for some 
purposes the file itself was divided into 
four quarter files. Four files then, made 
the Enomoty ; four Enomoties the Penty- 
costyes; four Pentycostyes the Lochus; 
and according to Xenophon, four Lochi 
the Mora; which was thus analogous to 
the modem brigade of four battalions. 
Mitford, ch. iv. sect. 3. 

n This appears to have been a division 
made for conveniency in taking their re- 
past, and to have consisted of thirty men. 
Larcher, 

** Lycurgus strictly ordained that all, 
even the kings, should eat at public ta- 
bles only; where the strictest frugality 
should be observed. Larcher thinks, that 
VOL. I. 



Herodotus in this place merely alludes 
to the Syssitia in war, and that he added 
the word to explain the Triecades, lest it 
might be supposed that it was a regular 
division of the Lacedaemonian army, and ^ 
not one that had no existence except at 
time of eating. 

P Authors are not a^ed about the 
institution of the Ephori. Plutarch, in 
his life of Lycmgus, (p. 43.) says that 
they were instituted about 130 years 
after his death, by Theopompus king of 
Sparta; Aristotle was of the same opi- 
mon, (Politic, v. 11.) Herodotus, Xe- 
nophon, Plato, and Satyrus, are of a con- 
trary opinion. Barthelemy has endea- 
voured to reconcile the two opinions in 
his Voyage du jeune Anacharsis, torn. ii. 
p.527,&c. 

The Ephori were five in number ac- 
cording to^the generality of authors; 
others say that there were nine. They 
were originally instituted as a balance to 
the regal power. Their authority gra- 
dually became veiy gi'eat; they some- 
times expelled, and even put to death the 
kings; and abolished or, suspended other 
magistrates, calling them to account at 
pleasure. They presided at public shows, 
festivals, &c. They were the sole ma- 
nagers of the public treasures. Every 
one rose up when they entered, but thev 
did not rise up even to the kings. Their 
office was annual, and they were elected 
from the class of the people. Cleomenes 
lut an end to them about 226 years B. C. 
ly causing them to be massacred. 

4 Lycurgus having remarked that the 
princes of his family who reigned at Ar- 
gos andMessene, had degenerated into ty- 
rants, and that they had ruined themselves 
and their states; to prevent the same at 
Sparta, instituted the Senate and the 
Ephori, as a salutary remedy to the royal 
authority. He also instituted knights at 
Sparta upon the model of the Equestrian 
order at Crete, with this difference, that 
the knights of Crete had horses, those of 
Sparta, none. Larcher, 
F 
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LXyi. The Lacedcemoniaiis built a temple to Lycurgus 
after kis death'', and paid him divine honours. In a short 
time, assisted by the natural goodness of their country and 
increase of their people, they sprang up, and attained to a 
great degree of power. And now they could no longer be con- 
tented to live in peace ; but proudly considering themselves 
superior to the Arcadians, sent to consult the oracle of Del- 
pin touching the conquest of all the country, and received this 
answer : 

To ask Arcadia is a high demand : 
A haidy race of men defend that land. 
But against Tegea if thou wilt advance. 
Upon her plains thy sounding feet shall dance ; 
And with a line thou shalt trace out the soil. 

When the LacedaBmonians heard the report of their messen- 
gers, they laid aside their design against all Arcadia ; and, 
relying on this equivocal oracle, led an army against Tegea 
only ; carrying fetters with them in their march, as if they 
had been sure of making all the Tegeans prisoners. But 
coming to a battle, they themselves were defeated', and all 
that were taken alive, being bound with the same fetters they 
brought, were compelled to measure the lands of the country, 
and thus to labour. Those fetters were afterwards hung up 
by the Tegeans in the temple of Alean^ Minerva, and conti- 
nued there to my time. 

LXVII. In this first war, which the Lacedaemonians made 
against Tegea, they were always unprosperous ; but in the 
tmie of Croesus, and during the reign of Anaxandrides and 
Ariston kings of Sparta, they had at length becoine supe* 
rior in the following manner; when they had always been 
beaten by the Tegeans, they sent to inquire of the oracle at 

Lycums committed the executive themselves by an oath not to abrogate any 

power of the state to a senate composed of the laws of Lycurgus before his return 

of thirty persons, twenty-eight selected to Sparta; he went to consult the oracle at 

from among those leading men in whom Delphi, and was told that Sparta would 

he could most confide, widi the two kines, be happy as long as it observed his laws. 

as presidents. To this body he gave also Upon tnis he resolved to return no more, 

the most important part of the legislative but went to Crisa and killed himself, 

authority; W laws were to originate Larcher, 

there only. To the assembly of the peo- ■ This happened under the reign of 

pie he entrusted merely the power of Charilaiis, and was effected by the wo- 

confirming or annulling what the senate men of Tegea, who placed themselves in 

proposed, forbidding them all debate; ambush at the foot of mount Phylactris, 

the members only gave a simple afHrma- and fell upon the Lacedaemonians while 

tive or negative, without being allowed they were engaged with the Tegeans. 

to speak even so fai* as to declare why they Larcher, 

gave either. To the people however he ' Minerva was so called bymany peo- 

eommitted the future election of sena- pie of Greece, from 6Xia, a refuge. This, 

tors, confining only their choice to per- nowever, must not be confounded with 

sons who had passed their sixtieth year, another called Alea, because she was 

Mitford*t Greece, ch. iv. sect. 3. worshipped at a town of Arcadia of that 

' The Lacedsmonians having bound name. Larcher, 
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Delphi, what QoA they should appease, in order tp be vic- 
torious against that people. The Pythian answered, they 
should then be successful, when they should carry back the 
bones of Orestes the son of Ag-amemnon tp Sparta. The 
Lacedaemonians not knowing where to find the sepulchre of 
Orestes, sent again to inquire of the God in what country he 
lay interred, and received this answer from the Pythian : 

Jn the Arcadian plains lies Tegea, 
Where two impetuous winds are forc'd to blow : 
Form resists form : mischief on mischief strikes. 
Here mother Earth keei>s Agamemnon's son 3 
Carry him off, and be victonous**. 

The Lacedaemonians having heard this answer, were not at all 
nearer finding it, though they searched every where : till Li- 
chas, one of those Spartans who are called Agathoergi "", found 
it by an accident. These Agathoergi consist of citizens who 
have served in the cavalry till tiiey attain a considerable age ; 
and^j^en&ve^of^ the eldest are yearly"exempted Trom mkt 
duty, whoare expecled during the year of their dismissal to 
go about from place to place ; being sent to different parts by 
the commonwealth. Lichas, one of these persons, by good 
fortune and sagacity discovered it. For as the Lacedaemo* 
nians had at that time an intercourse with the Tegeans, Li- 
chas having one day entered into a smith's shop, attentivelv 
observed the process of working iron, and was struck with 
wonder when he saw what was done. The smith having ob- 
served his astonishment deisisted from his work, and said : '' O 
" Laconian stranger, you would certainly be astonished if you 
" had seen what I have,"since you so admire the working of 
" iron. For as I was sinking a well in this inclosure, I found a 
** coffin seven cubits long ; and because I could not think that 
" men were ever of a higher stature than in our time*, I 
" opened the coffin, which I saw exactly fitted to the body : 
** and after I had taken the just measure, I covered all again 
" with earth." 

LXVIII. Lichas reflecting on this discourse, conjee- - 

■ 'Eircro^poOoc, is derived from iiri|i- ed, that the knights or Irriig of Sparta 

poOtiv, which signifies to approach cla- had no horses. 

morously, and hence in the same manner ^ Several traditions are found of a pre- 

as )3oi|0et3/, signifies to come with a noise tended race of giants in erenr country, 

to one's assistance, to bring succour ; the even among the savages of Canada, 

word hiriToppoQos, as Beloe remarks, is !Bones of an extraordinary size» found in 

singularly used here — ^you shall become different regions, have obtained such 

the defender of Tegea, having by victory opinions credit. In 1613, was shewn 

become the projector. through Europe, the bones of the giant 

^ Those who have done well : Suidaa Teutobachus; unluckily, a naturalist prov- 

says, that they were chosen from the ed them to be the bones of an elephant. 

Ephori. Hesychius however agrees with Larcher, 

Herodotus. It may however be remark- They shew at present in the Museum 

f2 
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tiired from the words of the oracle, that this was the body of 
Orestes ; not doubting that the smith's bellows he saw were ' 
the two winds ; the anvil and hammer the two contending 
forms ; and that the shaping of iron was signified by the re- 
doubled mischiefs mentioned in the oracle ; because he ima- 
S* Qed that the invention of iron had been destructive to men. 
aving made this conjecture, he returned to Sparta, and 
gave the Lacedaemonians an account of the whole matter ; 
they having brought against him a false accusation from a 
plot which had been formed, sent him into banishment. The 
Spartan arriving in Tegea', related his misfortune to the 
smith, and wished to hire the inclosure of him, because he 
would not sell it. But after he had persuaded him, he inhabit- 
ed it, and having opened the sepulchre, collected all the bones, 
and carried them away with him to Sparta. From that time 
the Lacedaemonians were always superior in war to the Te- 
geans whenever they made trial of their power ; and besides^ 
they had already subdued many coimtries of Peloponnesus. 

LXIX. Croesus being informed of all these things, sent 
ambassadors to the Spartans, with presents, and orders to de- 
sire their alliance ; who, when they were arrived, delivered 
their message, as they were instructed, in these words : 
*' Croesus, king of the Lydians and of other nations, has sent 
** us with this message. Since the Deity has directed me by 
** an oracle to unite myself to a Grecian friend, in obedience 
" to the oracle I invite you, O Lacedaemonians, (for I have 
** learnt that you are pre-eminent in Greece,) being desirous 
" of becoming your silly and confederate, without fraud or 
** artifice." The Lacedaemonians, who had notice of this 
oracle before, were pleased, with the coming of the Lydians, 
and readily entered into a league of amity and mutual assist- 
ance with Croesus ; from whom they had formerly received 
some kindness. For when they had sent to Sardis to purchase 
gold*, in order to erect that statue to Apollo which now 
stands on mount Thomax in Laconia, Croesus gave it as a 
present to them, when they.were desirous of purchasing it. 

LXX. For which cause, and because he had selected them 
from all the Greeks and desired their friendship, they accepted 

at Oxford, a large thigh-bone, which at a place called Orestium, from the bite 
some pretend to be the thigh-bone of a of a viper. His body was doubtless car- 
man ; it is, however, nothing more than ried to Tegea, which was at no great dis- 
4he thigh-bone of an elephant. tance, as he was descended, by his 
y^It may be asked how Orestes, who grandmother Aerope, from Tegeates, the 
neither reigned nor resided at Tegea, founder of Tegea. Lareher. 
could pjossibly be buried there? Strabo » Literally; they wished to purchase 
merely informs us, that he died in Area- gold, for that is the force of the imperfect 
dia, whilst conducting an iEolian colony, itviovro ; so in the last chapter ifnoBov- 
Stephen of Bytantium says, that he died to, he wished to hire. 
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the offer of his alliance ; engaging to be ready with their forces, 
whenever he should desire their assistance. And also being 
desirous of making some return, they caused a vessel to be 
made of brass, capable of containing three hundred amphoras, 
and wrought all over the exterior part with the figures of va- 
.rious things'^. But this vessel never reached Sardis, for one 
of these two reasons : the Lacedaemonians on their part say, 
that the Samians being informed of their design, fitted out divers 
long ships, and falling upon them in the road of Samos, robbed 
them of the present. On the other hand the Samians aflSrm, 
that when the Lacedaemonians, who were charged with the 
vessel, came too late, and heard that Sardis was taken, and 
Croesus himself made prisoner, they sold the intended present 
at Samos to some private persons, who dedicated it in the 
temple of Juno ; and that possibly when they were returned 
to Sparta, they might say, the Samians had taken it away. 

LXXI. In the mean time Croesus, mistaking the oracle, pre- 
pared to invade Cappadocia with an army, in hope to destroy 
the power of Cyrus and of the Persians ; and whilst he was pre- 
paring all things for this expedition, a Lydian named Sanda- 
nis, who before that time was esteemed a wise man, and on 
this occasion acquired a very great name in Lydia, gave him ad- 
vice in these words : " king, you are preparing to make war 
** against a people, who have no other clothing than skins ; who 
** inhabit a barren country and eat not the things they would 
" choose, but such as they can get. They use water for' drink **, 
** and have neither wine nor figs, nor any delicious thing 
" among them. In the first place, if you conquer, what will you 
" take from them, since they have nothing ? but on the other 
" hand, if you are conquered, consider what good things you 
'* will lose. When they come to taste of our voluptuous way 
" of living, they will establish themselves in this country, and 
" we shall never be able to drive them out. As for me, I 
*' thank the Gods, that they have not inspired the Persians 
** with thoughts of attacking us." But all this was not suffi- 
cient to dissuade Croesus from making war against the Per- 
sians, who before they conquered the Lydians possessed no- 
thing either delicious or commodious. 

LXXII. The Cappadociai;s are by the Greeks called 
Syrians ; these Syrians were subject to the Modes before the 

* The Z,ut$ui implies the figures not were addicted to wine. In this there i» 

onlyof animals, but also of fruits, flowers, no contradiction^ when the Persians 

&c.; Z,(aa is used in the same sense, were poor, a little satisfied them ; when 

book i. ch. 203. and elsewhere. WeS' they became rich by the conquests of 

seling. Cyrus, and his successors, luxury and all 

*> Xenophon (Cyrop. i. 2.) also informs its attendant vices were introduced, 

us, that the Persians drank only water ; Lareher, 
yet Herodotus (ch. 133.) says, that they 
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establishment of the Persian power ; and in the time ^tuX^ 
war were under the dominion of Cyrus. For the kingdoms of 
Media and Lydia are separated by the river Halys, which 
descending from the mountains of Armenia, passes through 
Cilicia; and leaving the Matienians^ on the right and the 
Phrygians on the left hand, tends to the northward, and di- 
vides the Syrians of Cappadocia from the Paphlagonians ; the 
former inhabiting on the right, and the latter on the left of 
that stream. In this manner the river Halys divides almost 
all the lower Asia, from the sea which is opposite Cyprus to 
the Euxine ; the whole of which country forms a neck of 
land, over which an a4:tive man^ may travel in five days*'. 

LXXIII. Croesus marched against Cappadocia from a de- 
sire of adding it to his dominions, and more particularly from 
his confidence in the oracle, and a wish to punish Cyrus on 
account of Astyages. For Cyrus the son of Cambyses had 
defeated and taken Astyages the son of Cyaxares, who was 
king of the Medes, and nearly related to Croesus, in the fol- 
lowing manner. Upon a sedition which happened among the 
Scythian Nomades, a party of them escaped into Media, 
where Cyaxares the son of Phraortes, and grandson to Deio- 
ces, was then king ; who considering their distress, received 
them at first with great humanity ; and having entertained a 
good opinion of them, entnisted to their care divers youths, 
to learn the use of the boW|^ and the Scythian tongue. 
These strangers exercised themselves with frequent hunting, 
and were ever accustomed to return with prey. But one 
day, when they had taken nothing, and came back with empty 
hands, Cyaxares, who, as plainly appeared, was of a violent 
temper, treated them with most opprobrious language. The 
Scythians having met with this treatment from Cyaxares, and 

^ Strabo makes mention of these peo- would require a rate of 55§ Brit, miles 
pie, and calls them Morimenians. They in direct distance, and more than 60 by 
probably came from the original Matiene, the road, for each day ; *a rate of travel- 
being compelled to move thither by some linff on foot which our author certainly 
king ; or a colony might have been left had not in contemplation. Allowing 33 
there after some successful incursion, miles for each day, Herodotus supposed 
Larcher, the Isthmus to be no more than 125 Gr. 

^ literally; a well-girt man, the long miles in breadth; that is 115 short of 

flowing dresses of the ancients making it the truth. Rennell, p. 189. 

necessary to gird them up when they * ^ The Scythians were esteemed excel- 

wished to move expeditiously. So the lent archers. The Scholiast on Theocritus 

Latins said succinctus. 8a3rs, that according to Herodotus and 

« Scymnus of Chius, who upbraids Callimachus, Hercules learned to use the 

Herodotus with ignorance in this passage, bow from the Scythian Tentarus. Theo- 

estimated the journey at probably 150 critus himself says, that Hercules learnt 

furlongs, whilst Herodotus makes it 200. it from Eurytus, one of the Argonauts. 

Larcher» ^ The Athenians had Scythian archers 

It appears from the late observations among their troops, as had probably the 

of M. &auchamp, that this Isthmus is other Greeks, tarcher. 
not less than 240 Gr, miles. This 
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ooDBideriiig it undeserved by them» determined to kill one of 
the youths that were educated under their care, to prepare his 
flesh as they used to dress venison, and serve it up to Cyaxares 
as if it were game ; and then to make their escape immedi- 
ately to Alyattes the son of Sadyattes, king of Lydia. These 
things they executed as they designed : Cyaxares and those 
who sat with him at the table tasted of the flesh ; and the 
JScythians, flying to Sardis, implored the protection of Alyat- 
tes. 

LXXIV. After this, (for Alyattes refused to deliver up the 
Scythians to Cyaxares who demanded them,) war continued be- 
tween the Medes and Lydians for five years; the Modes 
sometimes defeating the Lydians, and sometimes beinff de- 
feated by them ; during which time they had a kind of noc- 
turnal combat s. In the sixth year, when they were carrying 
on the war nearly equally on bothisides, they came to battle, 
and whilst they were contending for victory, the day was 
suddenly turned into night ; which alteration Thales the Mi- 
lesian^ had foretold to the lonians, and named the year when it 
should happen. The Lydians and Medes seeing darkness 
succeeding in the place of light, desisted from fighting, and 
shewed a great inclination on both sides to make peace. 
Syennesis' of Cilicia, and LabyhetusJ the Babylonian, were 
the mediators of their reconciliation ; and these persons recom- 
mended them to strengthen the treaty by an oath, and made * >' 
a matrimonial connection, for they pe rsua ded Aiyattes to give ^J ' 
his daughter Aryenis in marriage to Astyages the son of Cyax- 
ares. For without strong necessity, agreements are not wont 
to remain firm. These nations in their federal contracts ob- 
serve the same ceremonies as in Greece ; and besides this, 
both parties cut themselves on the arm till the blood gushes 
out'', and then mutually lick it from the wounds. 

ff It is this battle which he proceeds pest or exhalation, which he foresaw, 

to describe. Astronomers have affirmed On which Larcher observes, that it is 

from calculation, that this eclipse must much easier to calculate an eclipse, than 

have happened in the 7th year of Astya- the rising of any exhalation, &c. 

ges, and not in the reign of Cyaxares. * It appears that the name of Syenne- 

Volneyahews that it happened on the 3rd sis was common to the kings of Cilicia, 

of February, B. C. 625. See Larcher's at least we are certain that it was given 

long note. to four princes. The first lived in the 

^ The life of Thales is given by Diodo- time of Cyaxares, the second was cotem- 

rus Siculus. He was bom at Miletus, but porary with Darius, (Herod, v. 118.) the 

his smcestors were Phoenicians. He learnt third with Xerxes, (Herod, vii. 98.) the 

Geometry of the Egyptians, and was the the fourth with Artaxerxes.. Bellanger, 

first of tne Greeks wno studied that sci- J The same, says Prideaux, with the 

ence. He was also a good astronomer and Nebuchadnezzar of Scripture. 

physician. Dodwell will not allow Thales ^ The Scythians have a custom nearly 

to nave been astrommier enough to have similar, (see book iv. ch. 70.) If the 

cakmlated an eclipse, but supposes that Siamese wish to vow an eternal friend- 

the daitnew was occasioned oy a tem< ship, they pierce some part of the body. 
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LXXV. Gyms had conquered and confined this same 
Astyages, his grandfather by the, mother, for reasons (which 
I shall hereafter relate) which Croesus alleging against him, 
sent to consult the oracle, if he should make war against the 
Persians ; and having received an illusory answer, which he 
interpreted to his own advantage, he led his army towards 
their territories. When he arrived at the river Halys, he 
caused his forces to pass over, as I believe, by bridges which 
were then built. But the common opinion of .the Grecians 
is, that Thales the Milesian procured him a passage by other 
means. For, they say, whilst Croesus was in doubt how his 
army should pass over the river, (for they say that there were 
no bridges at that time,) Thales, who was in his camp, caused 
the stream, which ran along the left^ of the army, to pass 
likewise on the right, by this invention. They began a deep 
trench"^ by his direction at the head of the camp, in the shape 
of a half-moon, so that the water being turned into this from 
its old channel, it passed in the rear of the camp, and after- 
wards fell into its former course ; so that as the river was 
thus divided it became fordable in both parts. Some say, 
that the ancient channel of the river became quite dry ; but 
I cannot assent to their opinion ; for how then could they re* 
pass, when they returned from that expedition ? 

LXXVI. However, Croesus having passed the river with 
his army, entered into the country of Pteria. (Now Pteria 
is the strongest part of the whole of this country, and is over 
against Sinope, a city situated very near to the coast of the 
Euxine.) Encamping in that region, he ravaged the lands of 
/ the Syrians, took the chief city of the Pterians, and enslaved 
/ the inhabitants ; he also took all the adjacent places, and ex- 
pelled the inhabitants, who had given him no cause for blame. 

Cyrus being informed of these things, assembled his army", 
and, having taken with him the forces of those countries 

till the blood appears, which they reei- much less trouble for Croesus to turn 

procally drink. In this manner the an- aside the river than to build a bridge, 

cient Scythians and Babylonians ratified Larcher, 

alliances, and almost all the nations of ^ Cyrus, intimidated by the threats of 

the east observe the same custom. Civil Croesus, was inclined to retire into In- 

and Natural History of Slam, dia. His wife Bardane inspired him 

* They would naturally go up the with courage, and advised him to con- 
stream from the Euxine to find a conve- suit Daniel, who had more than once 
nient place to cross, and by that means predicted fiiture events to her and to 
they would have the river on the left. Darius the Mede. Cyrus having con- 
SchwtighiEuser, suited the prophet, received from him 

"» Ancientl}r, when they wanted to an assurance of victory. To me this 

construct a bridge, they began by dig- seems one of those fables which the 

ging another channel to turn off the Jews and earlier Christians made no 

water ; when the ancient bed was dry, scruple of asserting as incontrovertible 

or' nearly so, the bitdge was erected, as truths. Babylon not being yet taken, 

we see chap, 186. It was consequently Cyrus could not know Daniel* Larcher, 
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tfaroQgli wkich ke passed, marched towards the enemy. But 
before he began to advance, he sent heralds to the lonians, 
to persuade them to revolt from Croesus, and received a po- 
sitive denied. When Cyrus had arrived and encamped oppo- 
site Croesus, they tried their strength on the plains of Pteria 
in violent skirmishes ; but when a general engagement took 
place, with, great slaughter on both sides, they at last parted, 
on the. approach of night, neither having been victorious. In 
this manner did the two armies engage. 

LXXVII. But Croesus being £ssatisfied to see his forces 
much inferior in number to those of Cyrus, as indeed they 
were, and finding nothing attempted against him the day 
after the batUe, retired to Sardis with his army, designing to 
send to the Egyptians for succour, pursuant to the con- 
federacy he had made with Amasis king of Eg^t, before he 
treated with the Lacedasmonians. In like manner, because 
the Babylonians with their king Labynetus^ were also his 
allies, he resolved to require their assistance, and to fix a 
time for the coming of the Lacedcemonians, determining with 
these forces and Us own to attack the Persians in the be- 
ginning of the next spring. With this design he returned 
home ; and after he had dispatched ambassadors to his con- 
federates, to require them to send their forces to Sardis be- 
fore the end of five months, he disbanded the army that was 
With him, and that had fought against the Persians, which 
was composed of mercenary troops, not imagining that Cy- 
rus, who had come off so equally, would venture to advance 
to Sardis. 

LXXVIII. While these things were in agitation, a great 
number of serpents were seen in the lands about Sardis ; which 
when the horses foui^d, they left their pasture, and eat as manj 
as they coidd take. Croesus, thinking this to be a prodigy, as it 
really was, sent to consult the interpreters at Telmessus p by 
certain persons, who arriving in that place, received the answer 
of the Telmessians ; but could not deliver it to Croesus, because 
he was taken prisoner before they returned to Sardis. The 



o This was the second of that name, of Ljcie, near the i»€inoQtonr Tefanes- 

He is called by BerosiuNabonid, which sus. Ite inhabitants were famous as 

name does not differ from Labynetus so soothsayers. Telmessus was a son of 

mnch as one would at first imagine. The Apollo, by a daughter of Antenor. The 

ancient Latins said vallum for vannum ; sid had commerce with her under the 

the Athenians Xirpov for virpov ; ttXcv- form of a little dog ; and to make her 

uuw for "TTvevfuav, He was the last compensation, endowed her with the fa< 

king of Babylon, and united himself to culty of interpreting prodigies. Tel- 



Crcesus in order to repress the rising messus her son, who had the same gift, 

]>awer of Cyrus. Amasis probably as- was interred under the altar of ApoUo, 

sisted for the same reason. Larcher, in the city of Telmessus, of which he 

p This Tdmessus was on the border was probably the founder. Larcher, 
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interpretation of the Telmessians was, that a foreign army 
must soon be expected to invade his country, which on its 
arrival should conquer the natives; because, they said, the 
serpent is a son of the earth, and the horse is an enemy and 
a stranger. This answer they gave to Croesus when he had 
been taken ; yet without knowing what had happened to him 
and to Sardis. 

LXXIX. When Croesus had retired immediately after 
the battle of Pteria, Cyrus, having discovered that it was the 
intention of Croesus to disband his army, found upon deli- 
beration, that it would be to his advantage to march with all 
possible expedition to Sardis, before the forces of the Lydians 
could be a second time assembled ; which resolution was exe- 
cuted with so great a diligence, that Cyrus himself at the 
head of his army brought this news of his own enterprize. 
Croesus, though extremely alarmed at an attempt, which he 
neither foresaw nor expected, drew out the Lydians into the 
field, who in that time were as brave and warlike a people as 
any other of all Asia. They fought on horseback, armed with 
strong lances, and managed their horses with admirable ad- 
dress. 

LXXX. The place where they assembled was a spacious 
plain^, lying before the city, and watered by divers rivers, 
particularly by the Hyllus, wUch runs into the greatest of all, 
called the Hermus. This river descending from a mountain, 
sacred to Cybele mother of the Gods, falls into the sea near 
the city of PhocaBa. Cyrus seeing the Lydians drawn up in 
order of battle, and apprehending the efibrts of their horse, 
by the suggestion of BLarpagus, a Mede, made use of this 
stratagem. He ordered all the camels that followed the army 
with provisions and baggage to be brought together; and 
having caused their loading to be taken away, commanded 
men clothed after the manner of the cavalry to mount those 
animals, and to march in the van of his forces against the 
Lydian horse. Behind the cameb he placed his infantry, and 
all his cavalry in the rear. When all had been drawn up in 
order, he gave out strict orders through the whole army, not 
to spare any Lydian they should meet, but not to kill Croesus, 
although when taken he should offer resistance. Cyrus placed 
the camels in the front of the cavalry, for this reason ; a horse 
is afraid of a cameU, and cannot endure either to see or smell 
him : this therefore was contrived, in order that the Lydian 



4 The word ^iKo^ shews that there cicnts ; but it is disproved by daily expe- 

were neither trees nor bushes. rience, and decidea by the best judges, 

' This natural antbathy of the horse the Orientals. Gibbon. 
for the camel is affirmed by the an- 
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cavaliT might be uselees, on which Croeeus depended that he 
should signalize himself. Accordingly the battle no sooner 
began^ than the horses, impatient of the scent and sight of the 
camels, turned their headi^ and ran away ; which Croesus ob- 
serving, gave all his hope for lost. Nevertheless the Lydians, 
who perceived the cause of what had happened, were not pre- 
sently discouraged, but dismounting from their horses, renewed 
the fight on foot; till at last after an obstinate dispute, in 
which great numbers fell on both sides, they fled to Sardis, 
dnd shutting themselves up within the walls of the city, were 
besieged by the Persians. 

LXXXI. Croesus, thinking the siege would be long, sent 
from the city other messengers to his allies ; for those who 
were before sent to the different places requested that they 
would assemble at Sardis on the fifth month, but he sent out 
the last to request them to succour him with all speed, as he 
was already besieged. 

LXXXII. Among the rest of his confederates he sent to 
the Lacedaemonians ; who at the same time had a contest with 
the Argians about the country of Thyrea% which the Spartans 
had seized, though of right belonging to Argos. And indeed 
whatever lies westward of that city, even to'Malea, on the 
continent, together with Cythera and the other islands, be- 
longs to the Argians. The Argians having advanced to the 
defence of thieir country which had been, seized upon, both 
parties upon a conference agreed, that three hundred men on 
each side should determine the dispute by combat, and the 
coimtry be adjudged to the victorious. Yet in the first place, 
both armies were to depart, lest either side finding their coun- 
trymen in distress, might come in to their assistance. This 
agreement being made, and the armies retired ; the fight be- 
gan, and was maintained with such equal valour, that of the 
six hundred, three men only were left alive : neither had these 
all survived, if night coming on had not saved them. Two of 
the three were Argians, Alcinor and Chromius by name, who, 
thinking themselves victorious, ran to Argos with the news. 
But Othryades, the only survivor on the part of the Lacedae- 
monians, after he had collected the spoil of the Argians, and 
carried all their arms into the Spartan camp, continued at his 
post. The next day both armies, being informed of the event, 
met again in the same place, and both laid claim to the victory. 
The Argians alleged^ that they had more than one left alive. 

* Thyrea was part of Cynuria, and was. This tract of land was the cause of con- 

iirom its situation of great importance to stant variance between the Argians and 

the Argums, as they obtained by it a Lacedemonians. See Thucyd. v. 41. 

communication with all their other po*- where a singularproposal for the adjust- 

sessions on (hat side. Larcher, ment of those dimrenoes occurs. 
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But the LacedsBmonians urged, that the gnmving Arnaiis ran 
away; and that their countryman alone had kept the field, and 
pillaged the dead« From words they betook themselyes to 
their arms; and after a bloody fight S in which many were 
killed on both sides, the Lacedsemonians obtained the victory. 
Upon this disaster, the Argians cutting off their hair, which to 
that time they had been obliged to wear of a considerable 
length, agreed to a law, and made a solemn tow, that they 
would not suffer their hair to grow long, nor permit their wo- 
men to dress with ornaments of gdd, tdl they diould recover 
Thyrea. On the other hand, the LacedsBmonians made a con* 
trary order, enjoining all their people to wear long hair, which 
they had never done before". As for Othryades, who was the 
only surviving Spartan of the three hundred, they say he 
killed himself at Thyrea, ashamed to return home after the 
slaughter of all his companions. 

LXXXIII. The affairs of the LacedsBmonians were in this 
condition, when the Sardian ambassador arriving in Sparta 
prayed their assistance on the part of Croesus, who was be* 
sieged in Sardis ; which they no sooner heard, than they re- 
solved to succour him. But when they had made ready their 
ships, and prepared all things for the expedition, they were 
informed by another message, that the city of Sardis was 
taken, and Croesus himself made prisons ; which they took 
for a great misfortune, and desisted from their enterprize. 

LXXXIV. The city of Sardis was taken in this manner. 
On the fourteenth day of the siege, Cyrus ordered proclama- 
tion to be made by men on horsebac& throughout his camp, 
that he would liberally reward the man who should first mount 
the enemy's walls : upon which several attempts were made, 
and as often failed; till, after the rest had desisted, one 
Hyroeades"" a Mardian endeavoured to climb on that part of 
the citadel where no guard was stationed, because there did 
not appear any danger that it would be taken on that part ; for 

* Fltttaich a£Snns, that the Amphict^- thing as Xenophon, &c. Larcher, 

ooa coming to the spot and bearing testi- * Xencmhrai (Cyrop. vii. 2.) does not 

mony to Sie valour of Othrvades, ad- mentbn this person's name, Init merely 

fudged the victory to the Laceasmonians. says, a Persian who had been the slave 

He makes no mendon of a second battle, of a man on military duty in the dtadel, 

Larcher, served as a guide to the troops of Cyrus. 

" AU the Greeks formerly wore their In other respects his account of the cap- 
hair long. Homer for this reason calls ture of Sardis differs but little from that 
them KopiicofMtfyrcc. Xenophon remarks, of our historian. Larcher, 
that the Lacedsmoiiian custom of wear- By means of this very rock, and by a 
ing the hair long, was amongst the insti- similar stratagem, Sardis was a long tun^ 
tuitions of Lycurgus, who is resorted to after taken under Antiochus. The cir- 
have said, " Long hair makes the hand- cumstances are described at length by 
" some more beautiful, and the uely more Polybius, book vii. oh. 4, 6, 6, &c. 
" terrible. '' Plutfti^ affinu the iane 
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on. that side the citadel was steep and impracticable. To this 
part alone of all the fortifications, Males, a former king of 
Sardis, never brought his son L^o, whom he had by a concu- 
bine ; though the Tehnessians had pronounced, that if he were 
carried quite round the works, Sardis should be for ever im- 
pregnable; but having caused him to be brought to every 
other part of the place, totally neglected this, which faces 
mount Tmolus, as altogether insuperable and inaccessible. 
Hyroeades the Mardian had seen a Lydian come down this 
precipice the day before, to take up a helmet that was drop* 
ped ; and after he had attentively observed and considered 
the thing, he ascended the same way, followed by divers Per- 
sians ; and being soon supported by greater numbers, the city 
of Sardis was thus taken and plundered. 

LXXXy. Croe3us, as I have already said, had a son who 
was dumb, though in all other respects commendable ; and as 
in the time of lis prosperity, he omitted nothing that might 
contribute to deliver him from that infirmity, among other ex.^ 
periments, he sent to consult the oracle of Delphi concerning 
him, and received this answer from the Pythian : 

O too imprudent Lydian ! Wish no more 
The charming sound of a son's Toice to hear : 
Better for thee, could things rest ai they are ; 
For in an evil day he first shall speak. 

Upon the taking of the city, a certain Persian, taking Crcesus 
to be another person, was advancing to kill him ; Croesus 
though he saw him approach from his present misfortune paid 
no attention to him, nor did he care about dying by his sword ; 
but his speechless son, seeing the soldier ready to strike, and 
fearing for the life of his father, in that instant cried out, Man, 
kill not Crcems. These were the first words he ever uttered ; 
but from that time he continued to speak readily during all 
the rest of his life. 

LXXXYI. In this manner the Persians became masters 
of Sardis, and made Croesus their prisoner; who having reigned 
fourteen years, and been besieged fourteen days, put an end 
to his great empire, as the oracle had predicted. The Per- 
sians having taken Croesus, and brought him to Cyrus, he 
commanded him to be fettered, and placed on a great pile of 
wood^ already prepared, accompanied by fourteen young Ly- 
dians ; designing either to ofiTer this sacrifice to some God, as 
the first fruits of his victory; or to perform a vow ; or perhaps 
to see, because he had heard of nis devotion to the Grods, 

r This conduct of Cyrus was the more ried Astya^es. See chi^. 73. Ctesias 
cruel as CroMus was his neat unde, and Xenophon do not mention this cir- 
Aryenis the wter of Croesus having mar- comstance. Larcker, 
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whether anj Deity would Bave him from bein^ burnt alive. 
When Croesus had ascended the pile, notwithstanding the 
weight of his misfortunes, the words of Solon reviving in his 
memory, made him think he was inspired by some God, when 
he said, that no living man could be justly csdled happy. When 
this occured to him, it is said, that after a long silence he drew a 
deep sigh, and with a groan thrice pronounced the name of 
Solon ; which when Cyrus heard, he commanded his inter- 
preters to ask him, whose assistance he implored. They 
obeyed immediately; but Croesus for a while kept silence; 
yet at last being constrained to speak, he said, '' I named a 
'' man, whose discourses I more desire all tyrants might hear, 
** than to be possessor of the greatest riches." When he gave 
them this obscure answer, they repeated their demand ; and 
when they persisted in their importunity, Croesus at length 
acquainted them that Solon an Athenian, having formerly 
visited him, and viewed his immense treasures, had despised 
all ; and that the truth of what he then said was now venfied, 
though his discourse was general, relating to all mankind 
as much as to himself, and especially to those who vainly ima- 
gine themselves happy. Croesus gave this explanation, and 
the fire being now kindled, the flames began to ascend on 
every side. Cyrus, already informed by the interpreters of 
what he had said, relented on a sudden ; and considering that 
being but a man, he was yet going to burn another man alive, 
who had been no way inferior to himself in prosperity; and 
fearing a retaliation, and considering that nothing human was 
constant, he commanded the fire to be instantly extinguished, 
and Croesus with those who were about him to oe taken down. 
Accordingly all endeavours were used to execute his orders ; 
but they could not master the fire. 

LXXXYII. In this distress, Croesus, as the Lydians re- 
port, b^ing informed that Cyrus had altered his resolution, 
and seeing every man toiling in vain to put out the fire, with 
a loud voice invoking Apollo, besought the God, if ever any 
of his offerings had been agreeable to him^, to protect and de- 
liver him from the present danger : they report^ that he with 
tears invoked the God, and immediately clouds were seen 
gathering in the air, which before was serene, and a violent 
storm of rain ensuing, quite extinguished the flames; by which 
Cyrus understanding that Croesus was a good and pious man, 
spoke to him as soon as he came down in these terms : '' Tell 
" me, Croesus, who persuaded you to invade my territories, 
" and to be my enemy rather than my friend ?*' " This war,~ 

« Herodotus surely bad in vieW thii Et rori tot xopUvt' inl yi|6v lp€if«o. 
yerse of Homers Iliad, A. ver . 39. 
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said Croesus, '' as fortunate to you, O king, as unfortunate to 
*.* me, I undertook by the persuasion and encouragement of 
'' the Grecian Grod. For no man is so void of understanding 
" to prefer war before peace ; because in the time of war fa- 
<' thers bury their children% and in time of peace children 
" perform fliat office to their parents. But, I suppose, it 
'' pleased the Gods that these things should be so." 

LXXXVIII. When he had thus spoken, Cyrus com- 
manded his fetters to be taken off; and permitting him to sit 
down by his side, shewed him great respect ; for both he and 
all those that stood about him were astonished at the things 
they had seen. Croesus sat for some time pensive and silent : 
but afterwards having turned round and beheld the Persians 
sacking the city, he said to Cjrrus, '' Does it become me, O 
'' king, to tell you what I think, or to keep silence on the pre- 
** sent occasion r' Cvrus bid him say with confidence whatever 
he wished ; upon wnich Croesus asked him, what those great 
numbers were now doing with so much (Uligence. '' They 
" are," said Cyrus, ** pillaging your city, and dispersing your 
" riches." " Not so," replied Croesus ; " they neither plund^ 
'^ my city, nor my riches, for I have now no part in those. 
<< things, but they ravage and consume^ what belongs to 
/' you." 

LXXXIX. The reply of Croesus excited the attention of 
Cyrus; he therefore ordered all present to withdraw, and asked 
him, what he thought should be done in this conjuncture. 
** Since the Gods," said Croesus, " have made me your ser- 
** vant, I am in duty obliged to acquaint you with all that may 
" conduce to your advantage. If you permit the Persians, 
" who are poor, and by nature insolent, to plunder and possess 
" great riches, you may expect that those who enrich ihem- 
" selves most, will be most ready to rebel. Therefore, if you 
^' approve my sentiment, place some of your guards at every 
** gate, with orders to take the booty from all ttiose who would 
" go out, and to acquaint them that the tenth must of neces- 
" sity be consecrated to Jupiter: thus, you will not incur their 
" hatred by taking away their plunder; and every one acknow- 
" ledging your intention to be just, will readily obey." 

XC. Cyrus, when he heard this, was beyond measure de- 
lighted, as he conceived that Croesus had advised him well ; 
and having bestowed many commendations on him, he com- 
msmded the guards to do as he advised; and then turning to 

» See Shakespeiure's King HejaryVl. you drag into slavery; ^pav to the 

partes. moveable and every inanimate thing 

*> ''Ayetv mlX ^/kptw properly signifies which it is necessary to carry. See 

to plunder entirely; &yuv referrmff to Xenoph. Anab. ii. 6. Lareker, 
eatUe which you drive, or man whom 
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him again, said, *' Croesus, since yoar condnct and yovat words 
** evince a princely character^ I permit you to ask immedi- 
" ately whatever thing you chiefly desire." " Sir/' said 
Croesus, '* the most acceptable favour you can bestow upon 
" me is, to let me send my fetters to the God of the Grecians, 
** whom I have honoured more than any other deity ; and to 
*' ask him, if it be his custom to deceive those who deserve 
'' best of him." Cyrus asked what cause he had to complain 
of the God, that might induce him to make this request : upon 
which Croesus, recollecting all bis thoughts on that subject, 
recounted all the answers he had received from the oracles, 
and particularly the donations he had presented; and how he 
was indted by an oracle to make war against the Persians ; 
beseeching him again to grant him leave to reproach the Gt>d 
with these things. Cyrus, with a smile, assured him he would 
not only grant this, but whatever else he should desire : which 
Croesus hearing, dispatched certain Lydians to Delphi, with 
orders to lay down his fetters at the entrance of the temple, 
and to demand of the God, if he were not ashamed to have 
encouraged Croesus by his oracles, to believe, that by under- 
taking a war against the Persians he should destroy the power 
of Cyrus, of which war such were the first fruits, (commanding 
them at these words to shew the fetters,) and to ask if the 
Grecian Gods were accustomed to be so ungrateful. 

XCI. When the Lydians arrived at Delphi, and had said 
what was enjoined them, the Pythian is reported to have made 
this answer : *' The God himself cannot avoid the predeter- 
'^ mined decrees of fate ; and Croesus suffers for the crime of 
*' his ancestor in the fifth generation^, who being one of the 
*' guard of the Heraclidae, was induced by the artifice of a 
*' woman to murder his master, and to usurp his dignity, to 
** which he had no right. Yet although Apollo used his best 
** endeavours, that the disaster of Sardis might be suspended 
** to the time of his sons, and not happen during the reign of 
** Croesus, he could not set aside the fatal decree®; yet he 
** had done as much in his favour as that would permit, hav- 
** ing delayed the subversion of his kingdom for three years. 
** And therefore let Croesus know, that he was taken prisoner 
^' three years later thui the fates had ordained. In the next 

« literally; since you make it your attes, Croesus. This was the c<»nmoii 

study to act and speak as a {>rince, ^a^t- way of counting among the QG6fib'»«qpe- 

\jEhg dvtip does not mean a king, but was cially in speaking of the degrees of gene- 

a common exjiression, to denote any per- alogy. BeUanger, 

son of distinction. « The power of fate was commonly 

^ Croesus was the fifth descendant of supposed immutable among the heathens. 

Gyges, if we include the two extremes : See i£scfa. Vtonu Vinct. 616. Ovid Met. 

for the house of the Mermnadae was as IX* 429. 
follows; Gyges, Ardys, Sadyattes, Aly- 
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'< place, when he was upon the point of being burnt alive, the 
** God came in to Ins relief. Then, as to the prediction of the 
" oracle, he has no right to complain ; because Apollo only 
" f<»retoId, that if he would make war against the Persians, he 
** should subvert a great empire ; and had he desired to be 
*^ truly informed, he ought to have sent again to inquire, 
*' whether his own or that of Cyrus was meant by the oracle. 
" But if he neither comprehended the meaning of the oracle, 
'' nor would inquire again, the fault is his. Aiid, he did not 
'* understand the answer he received concerning the mule, 
'' when he last consulted the God ; for Cvms was that mule : 
** inasmuch as he was bom of parents, who were of different 
'* nations, whose mother was also of a superior, and his father 
'^ of an inferior condition. For his mother was a Mode, and 
*' daughter to Ajstyages king of Media ; but his father was cf 
** Persia, subject to the Modes ; and being every way inferior 
*^ to her, had married his mistress.'* The Lydians having re^ 
ceived this answer from the Pythian, returned, and made their 
report to Croesus ; who acknowledged the fault to be his, and 
that the oracle was wholly innocent. In this manner the 
kingdom of Croesus was conquered, and Ionia the first time 
subdued. 

XCII. Many other donations were consecrated by Citiesus 
in Greece, besides those already mentioned. For at Thebes 
of Boeotia he dedicated a tripod^ of gold to the Ismenian 
Apollo; at Ephesus, he gave the golden heifers, with the 
greater part of the pillars ; f^ sent a large shield of gold to 
Delphi, in the temple o f * IMfmon^d^ ronaeag. All these remain 
to this day ; but odiers have been lost. The offerings he de* 
.. dicated in Branchis, a city belonging to the Milesians, were, 
^^^*^as I am informed, equal in weight and similar to those he 
presented at Delphi. These last, together with those he sent 
to Amphiaraus, were the first fruits of his domestic and patri^ 
menial riches. But the rest arose out of the property of an 
enemy ; who, endeavouring to put the kingdom of Lydia into 
the hands of Pantaloon ^ formed a party against Croesus, to 
hinder his accession to the throne. Pantaleon was the son of 

' We must not confound the tripods of throne he divided the kingdom with his 

the ancients with the utensil known to us brother. A Lydian remarked, that thft 

by that name (Trepieds). The tripod sun obtains for mankind all the comforts 

was a vessel standing on three feet, of which the earth produces, and that if 

which there were two kinds, one appro- deprived of its influence the earth would 

priated to festivals, and wine and water cease to be fruitful. But if there were 

were mixed in them ; the other kind was two suns, it were to be feared that every 

placed on fire to warm water, &c. IjarcAtfT. thing would be scorched and perish* 

IS There was at Delphi a temple of For this reason the Lydians have but ont 

Bfinerva Pronea ; its situation opposite to king ; him they regard as their protector, 

diat of Apollo gave it that name. but they will not allow two. StolftBHs, 

^ When- Croeau mounted the Lydian Serau 46. 
VOL.1. H 
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Alyattes, and brother to Croesus^ though not bom of the same 
mother ; for Alyattes had Croesiu by a Carian, and Pantaleon 
by an Ionian womsim. But when Croesus obtained the kins'- 
dom pursuant to the designation of his father, he killed his 
opponent by tearing his flesh with a fuller*s instruments and 
haying already vowed all his treasure to the Gods, he perform- 
ed his promise by the donations he made to the places I men- 
tioned before. And this I think sufficient to say touching 
these diinga. 

XCIII. The territories of Lydia have nothing admirable 
and deserving mention, like otber countries, unless some par- 
ticles of gold, brought down from mount Tmolus. But the 
Lydians shew one monument of art, which in greatness much 
surpasses all others, except those of the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians; I mean, the sepulchre of Alyattes% father to Croe- 
sus, the basis of which is composed of stones of extraordinary 
dimensions, and all the rest is a mound of earth. This fabric 
was raised by merchants, artificers, and women who prosti- 
tuted themselves for hire. On the summit of this monument 
there remained, even within my remembrance, five termini, 
upon which were inscriptions, certifving the measure of their la- 
bour, and shewing that the work of the females was the greatest. 
Tlie daughters of the Lydians are accustomed to acquire their 



' %.vA^ is properly a fuller's instni- 

finent set round with points, with which 

i^uUert scrape the cloth. It also signifies 

£11 instrument of torture made somewhat 

n the same way. Westeling. 

^ The Remains of this barrow are still 
conspicuous within five miles of Sardis, 
now called Sart. The mould, which has 
been washed down, conceals the base- 
ment-; Imtthat, and, a considerable trea- 
sure, might perhaps be discovered if the 
barrow were opened. Dr. ChandUr^t 
Travels in Asia Minor, p. 263. 

Clearchus relates, that a large mound 
was erected by Gyees in honour of one 
of his mistresses, (Athen. Deipnosoph, 
xiii. 4.) which must be the same with the 
one Herodotus here speaks of. Lareher, 

The learned Mr. King considers this 
description as exactly corresponding wi& 
that oc a large British or Irish barrow. 
The foundotioa is composed of large 
stones, which gives us some intimation of 
the probable existence of a passage and 
kitsvaen, or a small room under the 
foundation, designed for the reception of 
the bones and a^es ; and fmnedof large 
rude stones, (as in some of our bairows,) 
over which there was then a vast tumu- 
lus or mouikt of earth, heaped very high. 
Mr. King objects to o^poi being traiid- 



lated termini, or rude boundary stones ; 
and says that it more properly means a 
ditch, or artificial trench, whilst at the 
same time IviKeKoK/arro in reality rather 
implies, that letters or marks were im- 
pressed by being stampt or beaten in, 
than by being inscribed or cut. The ex- 
pression theref<ffe exactly itgrees with 
that of rude characters or marks being 
stampt or beaten into the side of a dry 
diteh, (perhaps somewhat in the manner 
that those old memorials, the figures of the 
white horse, and of the white leaf cross, 
are formed on the sides of certain chalk- 
hills in our own country.) Herodotus 
then expressly says, it appeared by mea" 
suring, that the work of the girls was the 
greatest; and we may observe, it cer- 
tainly would be, in every respect, if their 
ditch was, as it should seem to be, the 
outermost of five concentric ones, formed 
on the summit of the barrow. 

It may be observed, with due defer- 
ence to Mr. King, that. if those trenches 
were concentric, there could be no occa- 
sion for measuring. The simplest expla- 
nation seems to be, that this tomb was 
raised not by the manual exertions, but 
bv the contributions of these three classes 
or people, and that the contribution of 
thecotttesaoswasthelaigest. BsAw. 
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dowriep by prostitutioa ; and are then pennitted to marry as 
they please \ This sepulchre is six stades and two plethrons 
in circumference, and thirteen plethrons in breadth ; contigu- 
ous to it is a large lake, which the Lydians say is fed by per- 
petual springs, and is called the Gygean lake. 

XCIY. The customs of the Lydians differ little from those 
of the Grecians, except only that they prostitute their daugh- 
ters. They were the first of all the nations we know, who in- 
troduced the art of coining gold and silyer'° to &cilitate trade, 
and first practised the way of retailing merchandise. They 
pretend to be the inventors of divers games, which are now 
common to them with the Greeks ; and, as they say^ were 
found out about the time they sent a colony to Tyrrhenia, on 
this occ^ion. During the reign of Atys the son of Manes 
king of Lydia, a scarcity of provisions spread over the king- 
dom, which the people for a time supported with patience and 
industry. But when they saw the evil still continuing, they 
applied themselves to find out a remedy, and solne devised 
one thing, some another ; and at that time the games of dice, 
hucklebones'' and balls, and all other kinds of ffames except 
chess % were invented; the Lydians do hot challenge the in- 
vention of this last game ; and to bear this calamity better, 
they used to play one whole day without intermission, that 
they might not be disquieted with the thoughts of food ; eat- 
ting and drinkingP on the next day, without amusing them-^ 
selves with any lund of game. After they had continued this 
alternate manner during eighteen years, and found their 
wants rather increasing than abating, the king divided the 
people into two parts, and ordered them to deteimine by 

' They give themselves away m mar- With regard to the origin of che8s» we 
riage. Ec^i^wfu is properly said of a are much in the dark. It came to us 



father, who gives away his daughter in from the Saracens, but it is by no i 

marriage. Lareher. probable that they were the orig^inal in- 

■B It is impossible to decide who were ventors of it. According to some, it was 
the first people that coined gold and sil- invented by Diomedes, others ^ say by 
ver. According to some it was Fheidon, Lydus and Tyrrhenus. Mr. Irwin (Irish 
king of Argos, (see book vi. ch. 127.) Trans, vol. v.) supposes that it was in- 
According to others Demodice, wife of vented by the Chinese. Sir William 
Midas. Xenophanes of Colophon, and Jones concludes that it was of Hindoo 
Eustathius, agree with Herodotus. Lorc^ invention. Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. 

" This game is played in several parts 



of England, and is called in some coun- p That the Lydians may have been 

ties eoehalt, and in othws dibs. the inventors of games, u very probable ; 

^ Some suppose this game (wtarol) that under the pressure of famine thev 

to be the same as the scrupus lusorious, might detach half their^ nation to ae^ 

mentioned by Quintil. ii. 2. and also by their fortune elsewhere is not unlikely ; 

Ovid. Art. Am. iii. Othera think that it but that to soften their miserable situa- 

is the same as ihe lusus latrunculus. tion, and to get rid of the sensations of 

Hesychius tells us it was played without hunger, they should eat only eveiy other 

dice, and therefore probably it did not day, and that for eighteen years, appean 

depend on chaoce. perfectly absurd. iMreh^r, 

h2 
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lot which division should relinquish the country and which 
should remain in possession ; he himself designing to reign 
oter those who should have the fortune to stay, and appoint- 
ing his son Tjrrrhenus to command that part which should be 
obliged to remove. Those who by lot were constrained to de- 
part, marched down to Smyrna ; where having built a suffi- 
cient number of ships,and put all their moveables which were 
of use on board, they set sail in search of food and of a new 
habitation ; till having passed by many nations, they arrived 
in Umbria, and built divers cities, which they inhabit to this 
day. There they changed their ancient name, and were no 
longer called Lydians, but Tyrrhenians^, from their leader 
Tyrrhenus the son of their king. In this manner then the 
Lydians were conquered by the Persians. 
. XCV. My history naturally then proceeds to inquire who 
^ Cyrus was, that destroyed the kingdom of Croesus, and how 
the Persians became masters of Asia. In which narration I 
shall follow those Persians only, who do not wish to magnify 
the actions of Cyrus, but to relate the plain truth ; though I 
am not ignorant that there are three other ways' of relating 
his history. After the Assyrians had possessed the empire of 
upper Asia five hundred and twenty years, the Medes were the 
first that revolted from them, and in their struggle for liberty, 
proved lliemselves brave men ; and having shaken ojQT the yoke, 
they became free : afterwards other nations did the same. 

XCYI. They made and enjoyed their own laws for some 
time all over that continent ; but were again reduced under a 
tyranny^ in the following manner; there lived among the 
Medes, a man famous for wisdom named Deioces, the son of 
Phraortes. This Deioces aiming at absolute power, practised 
the following conduct. The Medes were at that time distri- 
buted into several districts ; and Deioces having already be- 
come distinguished in his own district, applied himself with 
more eagerness to the exercise of justice ; and this he did, 
since great lawlessness prevailed diroughout the whole of 
Media, and as he well knew that injustice and justice are 

« Horace alludes to this in the follow- ject to 'considerable difficulties. They 

ing lines : are considered by M. Freret, in the Me- 

Non quia, Macenas, Lydarum qwicqmd ^^^^jlf^a de I'Acad. des Belles Lettres, torn. 

Etrtucoi xvui. Hist. p. 96. Some of his opinions 

IncduU fines, nem generotior est te. are questioned by M. Larcher at consi- 

1 Sat. vi. 1. derable length. 

So Virffil ^ Ctesias, in the fragments of his Per- 

Et terr^Hefpenam venies ; uH Lydhis, f^.^^^7* preserved by Photius, gives 

^ ' i' ' J ' a different account; and every body 

Inter apima viHim, knifluH agmine Thy> l^^^ ^^ account given by Xenophon in 

bruTjEneid. ii. 781. ^ ^ ^^ Cyropaedia : ^chylus m hjs Persap 

c ver. 767.) gives an account which dif- 

This emignuioa of the Lydians is sub- lers from Uiem all. Larcber, 
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ever at valiaIll^e^ The Medes of the same district ob- 
serving the equity of his conduct, chose him for their juc^^ 
and he, aspiring to compass the sovereign power, performed 
that office with all possible regard to justice. By this con- 
duct he acquired so much honour in the district where he 
lived, that men of other districts hearing that Deioces was the 
only one who judged according to the rules of equity, having 
before met with unjust sentences, came from all parts to him, 
in order to obtain justice : till at last no man would commit 
the decision of a difference to any other person. 

XCYII. In the end, the numbers of those who applied to 
him for redress augmenting in proportion to the great fame of 
his equity, Deioces, seeing the whole devolved upon his per- 
son, absented himself from the place where he used to sit to 
determine differences, and declared he would pronounce no 
more judgments ; because it was not advantageous to him to 
neglect Ms own affairs, and spend the day in doing right 
to others. Upon this, rapine and all manner of injuries grow- 
ing far more frequent in every part than before, the Modes 
called a general assembly, and as they were consulting about 
the present state of things, the partizans of Deioces, in my 
o^Mnion, spoke nearly in the following manner : *^ Since it is 
** impossible for us to inhabit the country, if we continue in 
*^ our present condition, let us constitute a king, that the na- 
" tion may be governed by good laws ; and that applying our 
*' care to our own business, we may not be constrained to aban- 
" don our habitations by the disorders of anarchy." By some 
such words they persuaded them to be governed by a king. 

XC VIII. When it was immediately proposed for their de- 
liberation, " Whom they should appoint king," !Deioces was 
universally named and commended, and at last they con- 
sented that he should be king. But he then commanded 
them to build him a palace suitable to the dignity of a king, 
and required guards for the security of his person. The 
Modes obeyed ; and on the ground he chose, erected a strong 
and stately fabric for his use ; permitting him at the same 
time to choose for his guard such persons as he should think 
fit out of the whole nation. Being thus possessed of the 
power, he compelled the Medes to build one city *, that they 
might protect that, and pay less attention to the others. In 
this also he was obeyed ; and those strong and magnificent 

■ Deioces, when he aspired to the ing of the passage. Larchtr, ' 
Ihnme, wished to gain pofpnlarity; and be- ^ The conduct of Theseus, in collect- 
ing fully convinced of the iniquity of the ing the inhabitants of Attica into one 
judges, and that those who were its vie- city, (Thucyd. book ii.) and of Gelon 
tims abhckrred injustice, he determined in fortifying and enlarging Syracuse, 
to administer justice with all possible (Herod, book vii. ch. 156.) are exactly 
impartiality, in order to render himself similar, 
popular. This appears to be the mean- 
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walls, wUoh now go under the nione of Eobatana% were 
then built. They are of a circular form, one within the oth^r, 
and each gradusuly raised just so much above the other as 
the battlements are high. The situation of the ground, rising 
by an easy ascent, was very favourable to the design. But 
that which was particularly attended to is, that the king's pa- 
lace and treasury are built within the innermost circle of the 
seven which compose this city. The first and most spacious 
of these walls is equal in circumference to the city of Athens', 
and the battlements are white, those of the second are black, 
of the third purple, the fourth blue, and the fifth of a deep 
orange. The battlements of all these are coloured with dif- 
ferent compositions ; but of the two innermost walls, one is 
painted on the battlements with a silver colour, and the other 
is gilded with ^Id. 

XCIX. Deioces, having thus provided for his residence 
and the safety of his person, commanded the rest of the peo- 
ple to fix their habitations around the citadel ; which when 
they had done, he established these rules to be observed as 
standing orders ; that no man should be admitted to the king's 
presence, but should transact all things with him by messen- 
gers ; that, none should be permitted to see him ; and that 
either to laugh or spit in his sisht, should be accounted inde- 
cent^. He established this solemn dignity for this purpose ; 



■ The city of Ecbatana was imques- 
tionably on or near the lite of Hamadan, 
in Al J^bal. A great number of authori- 
ties concur in proving this, although 
many refer it to Tauns, or Tebriz, m 
Aderbigian; Mr. Gibbon and Sir W. 
Jones among the rest. The authorities 
are too numerous to be adduced here, we 
shall only mention that Isidore of Cha- 
rax places it on the road firom Seleucia 
to Parthia; that (says Pliny) that Susa 
is equidistant from Seleucia and £cba- 
tana; and that the capital of Atropatia 
(Adergian) is midway between Artazata 
and Ecbatana. And finally, that it lay in 
the road from Ninereh to Bages, or Key. 
Hen$uU, p. 272. 

The foUowing is the Scripture account 
of Ecbatana : 

'* In the twelfth year of the reign of 
*' Nabuchodonosoi:, who reigned in Ni- 
" neve, the ereat city j in the days of Ar- 
" phaxad, which reigned over the Medes 
" m Ecbatane, 

" And built in Ecbatane walls round 
''about of stones hewn three cubits 
" broad and sax cubits long, and made 
" the height of the wall seventy cubits, 
*' and the breadth thereof fifty cubits : 

" And set the towers thereof upon the 



" gates of it, an hundred cubits high, and 
" the breadth thereof in the foundation 
" threescore cubits : 

" And he made the gates thereof, even 
" gates that were niiaed to the height 
" of seventy cubits, and the breadth of 
" them was forty cubits, for the going 
** forth of his mighty armies, and for the 
"setting in array of his footmen." Judith, 
ch. i. ver. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Prideauz and Gray are of o|amon that 
this Arphaxad is the same as Deioces. 

* According to Diodorus Sicuhis, 
([lib. xvii. 110.) Ecbatana was 250 stadia 
in circumference, and Athens according to 
Thucydides ^ii. 13.) 195. 

' The Inoians are not permitted to 

?>it in the king';* P^^tce. (Le Blanc's 
raveb, p. 18.) The Arabians never 
spit before their superiors. Neibuhr 
(Description of Arabia, p. 53.) informs 
us, that he has frequently seen the mas- 
ter of a house sitting with a china spitting- 
pot near him . He however observes, tluit 
they do not often spit, although they 
continue smoking for many hours at a 
time. The Arabians are less punctilious 
with regard to this custom, since they 
have smoked tobacco. Lareher, 
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lest those who were once his equals and who were educated 
with him, and of no meaner family or inferior on the score of 
virtue* might grieve and conspire against him; but that if 
they did not see him they might conceive him to be a diffe- 
rent kind of being. 

C. When he had established these orders* and settled himself 
in the tyranny, he was very severe in the execution of justice. 
The parties contending were obliged to send him their case 
in writing ; which when he had seen and considered* he used 
to send it back with his decision ; and this was the method he 
took in judiciary matters. But if he. received informatiah 
that any man had injured another* he would presently send 
for him* and punish hun in proportion to his offence* maintain- 
ing to that end many emissaries and spies in the provinces of 
his government. 

CI. The power of Deioces extended not beyond the whole 
nation of the Modes; which consists of the Busae* Parataceni, 
Stnichates, Arizanti, Budii* and the Magi. 

CII. He reigned fifty-three years* and his son Phraortes 
succeeded him in the kingdom; who* not contented to be 
king of Media only* made his first expedition against the 
Persians* and reduced them under the dominion of the Modes. 
And having united the forces of those two powerful nations, 
he subdued Asia ; advancing his conquests gradually* and at- 
tacking one country after another ; tfll at last he invaded the 
Assyrians* who inhabited the cit^ of Nineveh'* and had been 
the principal people of those nations* though at that time they 
were abandoned by their confederates* yet their affairs were 
otherwise in good condition, Phraortes having entered their 
territories* perished with the greatest part of his army in that 
enterprize* after he had reigned twenty-two years. 

CIII. Cyaxares the son of Phraortes* and grandson to 
Deioces* succeeded him* and is generally esteemed to have 
been more brave and warlike tlmn his ancestors. He first 
divided the people of Asia into cohorts % and divided into 
distinct bodies the spearmen* cavalry* and archers ; whereas 

*BothDiodoni8»lib.ii. c. Land Strabo» near to it, or on its site, and Alexander, 

p. 737. attribute the foundation of this who passed so near it, in his way to the 

city to Ninus, king of Assyria. Its situa- field of Gaugamela, (Arbela,) should neir 

ti(ni is well known to be at the eastern ther of them have taken any notice of its 

side of the Tigris, opposite the city of ruins -, the former especially, who notes 

Mosul, where, accoraing to trayelleis of the remains of two cities (Larissa and 

the highest authority, (Niebuhr among Mespyla) on his way towards the site of 

the rest,) traces of the remains of a city Nineveh, from the Zabatus. Rennel, p. 

are found ; such as mounds of earth, and 265. 

heaps which indicate the rubbish of build- » Military discipline appears to have 

ings, as at Babylon. It appears remark- been introduced among the Hebrews 

able that Xenopbon, whose fifth encunp- somt time before. LarehKr, 



meat finom the Zabatus mvH have been 
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before they had been accustomed to mix in ^ confused man- 
ner. It was he that fought with the Ljdians, when the day 
was on a sudden turned into night ^: and united ail Asia be- 
yond the river Halys under him. Haying assembled the 
forces of all his subjects, he marched against Nineveh to 
avenge the death of his father by the destruction of that 
place; but after he had obtained a victory over the Assy- 
rians, and while he was besieging Nineveh, a great army of 
Scythians^ came upon him, under the conduct of Madyes 
their king, and son of Protothyas. These Scythians had 
driven the Cimmerians out of Europe, and pursuing them into 
Asia, by that means entered the territories of the Medes. 

CIV. The distance between the lake Mseotis and the river 
Phasis in the country of Colchis, is as much as an expeditious 
traveller can pass over in thirty days : but the way from Colchis 
to Media is not long, no other people than the Saspires lying 
between both. However, the Scythians did not pass through 
their territories but turned to the higher road by a much 
longer rout, having mount Caucasi»» on the right "^^ and there 
the Medes having engs^ed, were defeated and deprived of 
their dominion; but the Scythians became masters of all 
Asia. 

C V. From thence they proceeded to Egypt, and when they 
were arrived in Palaestine of Syria, Psammetichus king of 
Egypt came thither to meet them, and by prayers and pre- 
sents prevailed with them to advance no farther. In their 
return they came to Asealcm, a city of Syria, and most part of 
the army marched through the place without doing any injury. 
But some few, who were left behind, pillaged the temj^e €i 
the celestial Venus*; which, as I am informed, is the most 
ancient of all those that are dedicated to this goddess. For 
her temple in Cyprus was built after that of Ascalon, as the 
Cyprians themselves confess; and that of Cythera was erected 
by Phoenicians who came from the same part of Syria. How- 
ever, the goddess,, to avenge this attempt, inflicted on those 
that robbed her temple, and all their posterity, the female 
disease^; so that the Scythians confess that they are afilicted 

^ See chap. 74. « Pausanias says, that the Assyrians 

^ The Gog and Magog of Ezekiel must were the first who W(»shipped Venus 

be understCNod to be meant for the Scy- Urania. He adds, that the inhabitants 

thians, who made the above irruption of Paphos in Cyprus, and the Phoenicians 

into Media, and even carried their de- of Palaestine, received this worship from 

. vastation into Palaestine and to the bor- them, and afterwards communicated it 

ders of Egypt. See Rennell, p. 111. who to the people of Cythera. Wesseling. 

gives his reason for the supposition at ^ Few passages in Herodotus have 

length. caused more dispute than this. The pre- 

^ Herodotus relates the same thing sident Bouhier (Dissert, sur I'Histoire 

more clearly, lib. iv. chap. 12. and lib, d'Herodote) enumerates six different opi- 

vii. chap« 20. mmm, and decides in favour of the last. 
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with it on this account, and those who visit Scythia may see 
the condition of those that are called Enarees. 

CVI. For twenty-eight years then the Scythians governed 
Asia, and every thing was overthrown by their licentiousness 
and neglect ; for besides the usual tribute, they exacted from 
each whatever they chose to impose ; and not satisfied with 
this, they rode round the country and plundered them of all 
their possessions. Cyaxares and the Modes invited the great- 
est part to a feast, and killed them when they were drunk: in 
consequence of which, the Medes recovered their former 
power, and all they had possessed before; and they took 
Nineveh, in a manner which I will relate in another work*, 
and reduced the Assyrians into subjection, with the exception 
of the Babylonian district. Having accomplished these tUngs, 
Cyaxares died, after he had reigned forty years, comprehend- 
ing the time of the Scythian dominion. 

CVII*' Astyages the son of Cyaxares succeeding him in 
the kingdom, had a daughter named Mandane; he dreamt 
she made so great a quantity of water, as not only filled his 
capital city, but overflowed all Ajsia. He laid this before 
those of the Magi who interpret dreams, and was extremely 
alarmed when ii^ormed of each particular, imd therefore he 
afterwards gave Mandane, when arrived at a suitable age, to 
no one who was worthy of her, through dread of the vision ; 
but to a Persian, named Cambyses, descended of a good fa- 
mily, of a peaceful disposition, and one he thought inferior to 
a Mede, even of moderate condition. 

C VIII. Within the space of a year after he had married 
Mandane to Cambyses, he had another dream ; in which he 
seemed to see a vine shooting from the womb of his daughter, 
and extending its branches over all Asia. This he also com- 
municated to the interpreters, and having heard their answer^ 
sent to Persia for his daughter, who was then big with child ; 

Some suppose the female disease to be ** ed.*' He goes on to add, that they 
languor, weakness and impotence ; others, became impotent and acquired effeminate 
a delicate way of living ; others, the he* habits. The impotency, however, he at- 
morrhoids; others, the disease now called tributes to the way in which the Scy- 
venereal ; others, the catamenia (^rd thians endeavoured to cure the disease. 
yvj/aoccTra;) and others, the vice against Professor Heyne supposes that it pro- 
nature. Larcher refutes Bouhier, but ceeded from a melancholic, hysteric, or 
establishes no opinion of his own. He- other nervous affections ; in consequence 
rodotus says, that this malady was pro- of which the intellect becomes disturbed, 
pagated to the posterity of those who fs Several passages of our author seem 
plundered the temple, which will ex- to prove that Herodotus wrote other his- 
clude some of the opinions. Hippocrates tones than those which have come down 
(De aeribus et lods, yiii. ch. 50.) says that to us. In the 184th chapter of this bpok 
" continual exercise on horsebackbrought he speaks of his Assyrian history ; in the 
'* upon the Scythians pains in their joints ; . 16l8t of the 2nd of the Lybian. Larchtfr 
" they immediately oecame lame, and has a note of considerable length on the 
'' the hip shrank if the malady increas- subject. 

VOL, r. I 
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and upon her arrival put her under a guard, resolving to de- 
stroy whatever should be bom of her. For the Magi, con- 
sidering his dream, had informed him that the issue of his 
daughter should reign in his place. And therefore, as soon as 
Cyrus was bom, Astyages, mindful of the prediction, sent for 
Harpagus, who was his relation^, the most faithful of all the 
Medes, and to whom he entrusted his affairs, and said to him, 
'' Harpagus, fail not to perform the thing I now command. 
*' Deceive me not; and do not by preferring another, draw 
" ruin upon thy own head'. Take Mandane's son ; carry him 
*^ to thy house ; kill him, and bury him as thou shalt think fit." 
Harpagus answered, " O king, you have never yet observed 
** in me any thing which has displeased you, and I shall take 
" care never to offend you hereafter. If therefore this thing 
** be agreeable to your intention, my part is to perform it with 
"diligence." 

CIX. Harpagus having made this answer, when the child 
had been put into his hands, adomed as the dead usually are, 
returned home weeping ; and upon his arrival acquainted his 
wife with all that had passed between Astyages and himself. 
" What then," said she, " are you resolved to do?" " Not 
" to obey Astyages," replied Harpagus, " in the manner he 
" has commanded ; though he should be yet more outrageous 
** and mad than he is, I will not comply with his wishes, nor 
** will I serve him by performing this murder ; and I will not 
" commit this murder for many reasons ; but principally be- 
" cause the child is related to me in blood, and Astyages is 
" old, and has no son to succeed him. So that after his 
" death, if the kingdom should devolve into the hands '^ of 
** his daughter, whose son he now murders by my means, 
** what else remains for me b^t the greatest danger ? It is 
** indeed necessary for my preservation that the infant should 
'''die, but as necessary that some person belonging to As- 
'' tyages should be the executioner, and not any person of 
** my family." 

ex. In this resolution he immediately sent for one of the 
king's herdsmen, who he knew kept his cattle at the foot of 
certain hills, abounding with wild beasts, and on that account 
very commodious for his design. Mitradates was the name 
of the herdsman, and he had married a wife who was his 



^ OUefl'iov hax been badly translated taphor taken fh)m a building whioh falls 

by familiarem. Harpagus in the follow- irom its own weight, 

ing chapter, says that the child was re- ^ It is worth while to remark, that in 

lated to him, and this could only be by Herodotus, and other authors, OiXn and 

Mandane the daughter of Astyages, k6&<u are frequently redundant. So in 

Larch^r, beokii.ch.il. Lateher, 



Ilipivk(rgi^ in te ipsum cadus, a me- 
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feUow-senrant. Her name in the language of Greece was 
Cuno, and in that of the Medes Spaco\ for the Modes call a 
bitch Space. The man kept his cattle in pastures that lie 
under the hills on the north of Ecbatana, towards the Euxine 
sea. For this part of Media, which borders upon the Sas- 
pires, is very mountainous, and covered with woods ; whereas 
all the rest is plain and level. When the herdsman had re- 
ceived the message, he went with great diligence to Har- 
pagus ; who spoke to him in these terms : ** Astyages com- 
*' mands thee to take this infant"*, and to lay him down in the 
'* most abandoned desert of the mountains, that he may pre- 
" sently perish ; and has charged me to add, that if thou 
** shouldest venture to disobey him, and by any means save 
** the child, thou shalt die in the most exquisite tortures that 
*^ can be invented ; and I am appointed to see the child ex- 
" posed." 

CXI. Mitradates, having heard these words, took the in- 
fant, and returned by the same way to his cottage. - It so 
happened that his wife, who had been all the day in hard 
labour, was brought to bed whilst he was absent in the 
city. During this time they had been both in a state of so- 
licitude; the husband much concerned for the condition of 
his wife, and the woman no less disturbed about her husband ; 
because Harpagus had not been accustomed to send for him 
before. So that when he returned and came up to her, she 
immediately asked him, as if she beheld him unexpectedly, 
why Harpagus had sent for him in such haste. ** Wife,'' 
said he, " I have been in the city, where I have seen and 
" heard such things, as I wish had never been seen by me, 
** nor ever happened to our masters. The whole house of 
'* Harpagus was filled with lamentations ; and as I went in, 
** struck with horror, I saw an infant dressed in gold and the 
" richest colours, panting and crying on the floor. Harpagus 
*' seeing me, ordered me to carry away the child with all 
** speed, and to leave him in that part of the mountain which 
" is most frequented by wild beasts ; telling me at the same 
** time, that it was Astyages who imposed this task on me, 
*' and threatening the severest punishment if I should fail. 

I It is not known whether the dialect "» Shakcq^jeare's Winter's Tale wiU 

of the Medes and Persians was the necessarily occur to every reader. The 

same. In such remains as we have of speech of the king to Antigonus minutely 

the Persian language, Burton and Re- resembles this : 

land have not been able to discover any « j,^^ 1^ straight, 

term like this. Nevertheless Lefevre „ within this hour bring me woid tis 

affirms, that the Hyrcanians, a people m „ ^^^ ^ 

subjection to the Persians, caU, e ven at „ ^^^ ^^ ' ^^^ testimony, or 111 seize thy 

the present tmie, a dog by the word „ life » 
Spac. Lareher, 

i2 
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'* I took the infant, which I suppoged to belong to some per- 
** son of the family ; having then no suspicion of his high 
** birth, though I was astonished to see the gold and magni- 
'' ficence of the apparel, and also at the sorrow which evi- 
** dently prevailed in the house of Harpagus. But soon after, 
" on my way home, I understood all from the servant that 
** accompanied me out of th© city ; who, delivering the boy 
*' into my hands, assured me he was born of Mandane our 
" king's daughter, and of Cambyses the son of Cyrus, and 
'* that Astyages had commanded him to be killed." 

CXII. As the herdsman uttered these last words, he un-. 
covered the child, and shewed it to his wife ; who, seeing him 
beautiful and large in size, embraced the knees of her hus- 
band, and with tears besought him by no means to expose it. 
He said that it was impossible to do otherwise ; because the 
spies of Harpagus would certainly come to see the thing 
done, and because he himself had been threatened with the 
most cruel death, if he should fail. The woman, finding she 
could not prevail this way, had recourse to another. " Since 
" then," said she, " I cannot persuade you not to expose the 
** infant, do this at least, if the spies of Harpagus must see 
** him exposed : take my child, which was bom dead, leave 
'* him among the hills instead of the other, and let us bring 
" up the son of Mandane as our own. For by thai means 
" we shall suflSciently consult our own safety, without doing 
" any injury to oiir lords : the child that is dead shall have a 
" royal sepulchre, and the surviving infant shall be preserved 
" from an untimely death." 

CXIII. The herdsman judged this expedient very proper 
in the present state of things, and resolving to do as his wife 
advised^ delivered the infant, which he brought to destroy, 
into her hands; and having wrapped his own dead child in 
all the rich apparel, he put it into the same basket, in which 
he had brought the other, and carried it to the most desolate 
part of all the mountains. On the third day after this 
was done, having left one of the herdsmen in his place, he 
went to the house of Harpagus in the city, and told him he 
was ready to shew the carcase of the infant. Upon which 
Harpagus dispatched some of his guards, whom he most 
trusted, by whose means he saw what had been done, and 
buried the herdsman's child. The other, who afterwards had 
the name of Cyrus, was educated by the wife of the herds- 
man, who gave him some other name, and not Cyrus. 

CXIV. But when he attained to the age of ten years, a 
circumstance of the following nature having happened to him, 
discovered him. Being one day playing in thj^jse pastures 
with boys of the same age, whilst he passed for tbe^son of 

} " ^ 
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the herdsman^ he was ofaosen king by his companioiis ; and 
in virtue of t^at power distinguished them into several orders 
and offices^ appointing some to be builders, and others to 
wait on him as guards ; one to be his chief minister, who is 
called the eye of the king°, and another to have the office 
of bringing messages to him. The son of Artembares, a man 
of eminent dignity among the Modes, being one of his com- 
panions in this play, and refusing to obey his orders, Cyrus 
commanded the others to seize hun ; and when they obeyed, 
he scourged him very severely. But as soon as the boy was dis- 
missed, he hastened to the city, fuU of grief and indignation 
as having suffered great indignities, and with tears told his 
father what he had suffered from Cyrus, calling him the son 
of the king's herdsman ; for at that time he had not the name 
of Cyrus. Artembares in a transport of anger went imme- 
diately to Astyages, and taking his son with him mentioned 
the indignities he had received ; adding, " Axe we, O king, to 
" receive this insolent treatment from the slave, the son of 
" the herdsman?" (At the same time he shewed the boy's 
shoulders.) 

CXV. Astyages heard and saw what was done ; and re- 
solving, for the honour of Artembares, to avenge the indignity 
offered to the youth, commanded the herdsman «md his son to 
be brought before him. When they came into his presence, 
the king looking upon Cyrus, asked him, how he, who was the 
son of so mean a man, had dared in so insolent a manner to 
abuse the son of one of the principal persons in his kingdom? 
" Sir," said Cyrus, " I have justly treated him in that manner. 
" For he with other boys of our neighbourhood, in our recrea- 
** tions, made me their king^ because they thought me most 
" capable of that dignity. AH the rest obeyed me, and per- 
" formed what I commanded ; but he alone refusing to obey, 
'* and slighting my orders, has suffered the punishment he de- 
" served : and if on this account I am deserving of punish- 
*' ment, here I am in your power." 

CXVI. As the boy was speaking, Astyages discovered who 
he was; the features of his face appeared to him like his own; 
his answer free** ; and reflecting on the time when his grand- 

» The ministers of the kings were whose office it is to examine into the 

thus called in the Asiatic courts. See public and private conduct of the Decu- 

i£8chy.Pers.984etseq.Aristoph.Acham. lions, is called Cucuy Rioc, i. e. eye of 

91 and 124. We are told m the em- all. He also remarks, on this subject, 

bassy of Major Symes to the court of that in the laws of the Csar Peter 1st. 

Ava, that the introduction to the sove- the king's solicitor, is called the eye of 

reign was termed the introduction to the the king. Lurcher, 

" golden feet." . These same metapho- ° 'EXcvOipiifrcpe, more free than is 

rical expressions still prevailing. M. Le usual in a boy of his age and condition. 

Comte Carli remarks in his American Several incidents in the plot of Douglas 

letters, that at Peru the commissary, bear great resemblance to this st^. 
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son waft exposed, he found it agreeing with his age. Atonished 
at these things, he was long silent ; and at last, having with diffi- 
culty recovered himself, (being desirous of sending Artembares 
away in order that he might examine the herdsman in private,) 
he said, " Artembares, I will take care that neither you nor 
** your son shall have any cause of complaint." In this man- 
ner he dismissed Artembares ; and the servants at the com- 
mand of Astyages conducted Cyrus into an inner room ; and 
when the herdsman alone remained, he asked him where he 
had the boy, and from whose hands ? Mitradates affirmed he 
was his own son, and that the mother of the boy was still liv- 
ing. Astyages told him, that he did not consult his own 
safety, since he wished to be compelled to qieak the truth; 
and at the same time commanded hiis guards to seize him. The 
man, seeing himself reduced to this necessilr, discovered the 
whole matter without reserve; and concluded with prayers 
and entreaties for pardon. 

CXYII. Astyages, when the herdsman had confessed the 
truth, did not concern himself much about him afterwards ; 
but being highly incensed against Harpag^s, he sent his 
guards with orders to bring him to the palace ; where, when 
he was come, Astyages asked him : " Harpagus, by what 
** kind of death did you destroy my daughter's child which I 
" delivered to you?" Harpagus, seeing the herdsman present, 
resolved to conceal nothing by a falsehood, lest he should be 
convicted by his testimony; and therefore said, " O king, after 
" I had received the infant, I carefully considered how your 
'' command might be obeyed, and I, without offending you, 
*' might not be guilty of the crime of murder against you and 
" your daughter. To that end I sent for this man, and gave 
*' him the child ; which I said you had commanded him to 
" destroy, and I told him the truth; for such indeed were your 
'^ orders. In this manner I put the infant into his hands; 
*' charging him in the next place to lay him down in some 
'' desert mountain, and to stay till he should see him perish, 
** threatening the severest punishment if he should not per- 
" form these things. When he had executed these orders, 
** and the child was dead, I sebt some of the most trusty 
*' among my eunuchs, and having by means of them beheld 
" the dead child, I buried him. This is the whole truth, O 
" king, and. such was the fate of the infant." 

CXVIII. Thus Harpagus explained the truth ; and Asty- 
ages, dissembling the resentment which he felt towards him, 
related to him ti^e whole matter as the herdsman had related 

Lady Handolph is at first struck by the shepherd is very similar to the examinft- 
free answer and noble bearing of young tion of the herdsman by Astyages. 
Norval ; and the examination of the old 
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it to him ; and when he had repeated it, he ended by saying < 

that the child was alive and ml was well. '' For/* said he, 
" I was in great pain on account of this thing, and could not 
" easily bear the reproaches of my daughter : therefore since 
** fortune has taken a more favourable change, send your son 
** to accompany the boy I have recovered, and come yourself 
** to my supper; for I resolve to offer a sacrifice on account of 
*' his preservation to those Gods, to whom that honour is due." 
CXIX. As soon as Harpagus heard these words, he fell 
down and worshipped the king ; and went home exceedingly 
pleased, that his fault had turned to so good account, and that 
he was invited to the feast which was to celebrate the fortu- 

' nate event. At his return he sent his only son, of about thir- 
teen years of age, to Astyages, with order to do as he fidiould 
command ; and acquainted his wife with what had happened, 
in expressions of the highest satisfaction. But the youth, 
when he arrived at the palace, was killed and cut in pieces by 
Astyages ; who, after he had roasted some parts of his flesh 
and boiled others, kept them in readiness to be served. At 
the appointed hour, when Harpagus and all the company were 
come, the tables where the king sat, and the rest of those he 
had invited, were served with mutton ; but before Harpagus 
all the body of his son? was placed, except the head, the 
hands, and the feet, which were laid together in a basket, and 
covered. When he seemed to have eaten sufficiently, Asty- 
ages asked him, if he was pleased with the entertainment. 
When Harpagus replied, that he was highly delighted, the 
officers appointed to that end brought the head, hands, and 
feet of the youth covered up. And when they had approached 
him, they requested him to uncover the basket, and take what 
pleased him best. He did as they desired, and saw the re- 

. mains of his son's body, and was not astonished at the sight, 
but continued master of himself; and when Astyages asked 
bim, if he knew what kind of flesh he had eaten, he said, he 
knew very well, and that whatever the king did, was agree- 
able to hun^ : after which answer, he collected the mangled 
parts, and went home, as I conjecture, to bury them together. 

P The banquet of Thyestes will occur English nobleman no less despicable, 
to every one. A gimilar example occurs Edgar king of England, having killed 
in Titus Andionicus ; Ethelwold in the fores^-of Harewood, the 

«WVti.ereth,ya«.bothb,iedinih.t Z^l^lX'^t^^TJZ 

..Eati^.«.e flesh U^atshehLelf hath ^^^^e^i^^^T^-Xt^- 

" ever was agreeable to the prince, could 

q This reply of Harpagus, worthy of a «* not possibly displease him." Quoted 

. lervile oouitier, brings to naiiid one of tn by lAicher from William olMalmesbwcy. 
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GXX. Astyages, after he had thus panished Harpagus, 
beginning to consider what he should do with Cyrus, sent 
again for the Magi, who had formerly interpreted his dream ; 
and^ when they came into his presence, asked them what 
judgment they had made of it They gave the same answer 
as &fore ; and said, that if the boy should continue to live, he 
must of necessity be a king. *' He is living and safe/' an- 
swered Astyages ; ** and while living in the country, was chosen 
** king by the boys of the village, and has already performed 
** all the oflSces which belong to a real king. For he exer- 
*' cised that power, in appointing guards, door-keepers, mes- 
** sengers, and all other things requisite : and now I desire to 
" know to what these things appearjjf to you to tend." " If the 
** boy be living," said the Magi, " and has already been a king 
** by such an accident, and not by contrivance, you may rest 
** satisfied in full assurance that he shall not reign a second 
** time. For our predictions often terminate in tlungs of little 
** importance, and dreams especiaUy are fidfilled b^ slight 
" events." To this Astyages replied, " I am most inclined 
** to the opinion, that my dream is accomplished, and that the 
** boy is no longer an object of alarm to me, since the title of 
** king has been given to him ; yet consider well, and with all 
*^ possible circumspection advise what may be most conduc- 
" ing to the safety of my family and to yourselves." " Our 
" great interest," answered the Magi, " is that your kingdom 
** should be firmly established ; because if the sovereignty be 
** alienated and transferred to this Persian, we, who are 
** Medes, shall become servants of the Persians, and be treat- 
** ed as foreigners with the utmost contempt ; whereas now, 
** living under a king of oxur own country, we have a part in 
'' the government, and enjoy the greatest honours. So that 
** it is altogether to our interest to look forward for you, and 
«< your kingdom ; and if in this case we perceived any thing 
** to be feared, we would have foretold the whole of it to you. 
** And therefore, since the dream has glanced ofi^ to a frivo- 
" lous event, we exhort you to lay aside your fears, as we 
** have already done, and to send away the boy to his parents 
" in Persia." 

CXXI. Astyages heard this discourse with joy, and, call- 
ing for Cyrus, said to him, " Child, I have been unjust to 
" thee, by reason of a false dream ; but thou hast survived 
" by thy own good destiny. Prepare now to go cheerfully to 
** Persia with those I shall appoint to attend thee ; where 
" thou shalt find thy father and mother very different in con- ' 
" dition from the herdsman Mitradates and his wife." 
""^XXII. After these words, Cyrus was dismissed by As- 
tyages ; and, upon his arrival at the house of Cambyses, his 
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parents received and embraced Mai with tike grefttost tendei^ 
ness, as a child tiiey had long given over for dead ; and asked 
him by what means his life had been preserved. He said, 
that before that time, he knew not, but had wandered very 
far from the truth ; for he believed he was the son of the 
king's herdsman ; till those who accompanied him in this jour- 
ney informed him of all that had passed. He related that he 
had been brought up by the herdsman's wife, whom he con- 
stantly praised, and Cyno formed the chief subject of his talk. 
His parents having laid hold of this name, (in order that the 
Persians might suppose, that the child was somewhat miracu- 
lously preserved for them,) spread abroad a report, that a 
bitch' had nourished him when exposed : hence this report 
was propa^ted, 

CXXlfl. When Cyrus had attmned to the i^ of a man, 
and was become the most beloved and most brave of idi hili 
equals in years, Harpagus, vehemently desiring to be aveng;- 
ed upon Astyages, and despairing to accompKstr his ends by 
his own power, because he was but a private man, courted 
him with presents ; and, perceiving tiiat Cjrms in Uis growA 
gave him hopes of vengeance', and thinking the injuries thev 
had suffered to be of like nature, formed a friendship wm 
him. He did yet more to bring about his purpose. For see- 
ing the Medes oppressed by the cruellv of Astyagesr^ he ap- 
phed himself to the principal persons of the nation, one after 
another, and persuaded them that they oug^t to depose Urn, 
and advance Cyrus to the dirone in his place. When he had 
done this, and prepared the Medes to second his design, he 
resolved to discover lus intentions to Cyrus; and having no 
other way left, because guards were placed on all the roadB 
that lead! to Persia> he contrived the follo^ring artifice. He 
opened the belly of a hare, and, without tearinjp off any of tin 
hair, put a letter, containing what he thought necesraiy ta 
write, into the body ; and having sewed it up, he deUveied 
the hare with a net to the most trusty of his domestic offlcera, 
clothed in the habit of a hunter, and sent him to Persia ; hav- 
ing by word of mouth commanded him to bid Cyrus, as he 
gave him the hare, to open it with his own hand, and not ta 
suffer anyone to be present when he did so. 

CXXlV. The messenger executed his orders, and Cyrtn^ 
opening the hare with his own hands, found a letter, in which 

' The stoty of Romulus and Hemus must be obaenred. Wyttenbach has well 

involves many similaT circumstances, and translated it, drum videtu creaeere in tptm 

especially the origin of , the report that vindicta, («M eraeere «e 6U vinikm.'S 

they were suckled by a wolf, from the 'EmrptfSutvov must be rcfeired t<> r^ 

name of the woman, (Lupa,) who brought ftwobv, wnich is tmderstood in the |^ 



them up. oecUng word riitt*pliiv. LareHsr, 

• The force of M, in Iwirpi^Siuvov 
VOL. I 
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lie read these words: '' Son of Cambyses, the Gods wateh 
<< over Jim, or you could never have arrived at your present 
."fortune;, resolve now to punish your murderer Astyages ; 
*' for as far as regards his wishes you are dead, but by the 
" care of the Gods and of me you survive. I need not repeat 
" what he has done against you, nor what I have suffered from 
*Vhim for delivering you to the herdsman, instead of execut- 
" ing his bloody orders, because I suppose you have been long 
/* informed of these things. At present, if you will follow my 
'^ counsel, all the dominions which Astyages possesses shall 
" belong to you. Persuade the Persians to revolt, and at the 
" head of their forces invade Media. The success is certain, 
** whether Astyages appointee or any other illustrious Mede to 
'^ command his army. For all the principal persons among 
** the Modes will desert him ; and, joining with you, will en- 
** deavpur to dethrone him. Defer not the execution of this 
" enterprize, because all things are ready on our part." 

CXXV. Cyrus, having read these words, began to consi- 
der what measures he should take to persuade the Persians to 
revolt ; and after various thoughts, fixed upon this method as 
the most proper. He framed a letter in such terms as he 
thought fit, tod called an assembly of Persians ; in which, 
when . he had opened and read the letter, he declared, that 
Astyages had constituted him captain-general of Persia: 
** And now," said he, " I command you to attend me, every 
" man with his hatchet." Now the Persians are divided into 
many tribes ; some of which Cyrus summoned, and persuaded 
to revolt ; those tribes are as follow, and upon them the rest 
of the Persians ^re dependent ; the Pasargades^ the Mera- 
phians, and the Masians. But of all these, the Pasargades 
are esteemed the most brave, and comprehend the Achseme- 
uian family, of which the kings of Persia are descended. 
The rest are, the Panthelians, the Derusians, and the.Germa- 
nians^ who are all husbandmen ; but the Daians, the Mardi- 
ans, the Dropicians^ and the Sagartians, are keepers of cattle. 
. CXXVI, When they came to Cyrus with their hatchets, he 
ordered them to clear in one day a piece of land, containing 
eighteen or twenty stades, overgrown with briars ; and after 
they had done that work, he bid them go home and wash, and 
attend him again the next day. In the mean time he ordered 
all his father's flocks and herds to be killed and dressed ; pro- 
viding wine, and the best of things in abundance^ to treat the 

* TheOenaaniaosarethesameasthe error: ** But," adds M. Wesseling, 

Caramamans, Some authors affirm, tha) ** there are some persons so obstinate, that 

the ancient Germans were descended from " since the discovery of com, they stiU 

this people. Clnvier (German. Antiq.) *' prefer to feed on acorns. Larcher, 
has with much politeness explained their 
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iviiole military power of Persia. The next day when tliey 
were all assembled, and seated on the turf, he feasted them 
plentifully ; and, after they had dined, asked, whether what 
they had before, or their present circumstances, were more 
eligible. They answered, the difference was great ; for on 
the preceding day they had every hardship, but on the pre- 
sent every tMng that was good. Cyrus, perceiving the ten- 
dency of these words, discovered his intentions, and said, 
*' Men of Persia, your affairs are thus circumstanced ; if you 
'' will hearken to my council, you shall enjoy these, and in- 
*' finite other advantages, without any kind of servile labour ; 
** but if you refuse, innumerable hardships like those of 
" yesterday are prepared for you. Believe me therefore, and 
*' be a free people ; for I am persuaded some divine power 
'' brought me into the world, to be the author of your hap- 
" piness : neither can I think yon any way inferior to the 
** Medes ; especially in military affairs : and since these 
-" things are so, revolt with all speed from Astyages." 

CXXVII. The Persians then having obtained a leader, 
gladly reassumed their liberty, having for a long time felt ia« 

S^ant at being governed by the Medes. Astyages, being 
brmed of these transactions, sent a messenger for Cyrus ; 
who by the same person returned this answer, ''That he 
*' would come sooner than Astyages desired." Which when 
the king heard, he armed all the Medes ; and, as if the Gods 
had deprived him of understanding, made Harpagus general 
of his army, utterly forgetting the outrage he had done. So 
that when the two nations came to a battle, though some of 
the Medes, who knew nothing of the conspiracy, behaved 
themselves with courage, yet great nuiilbers revolted to the 
Persians ; and the far greater part, willingly losing the day, 
fled out of the field. 

CXXVIII. The army of the Medes being thus shame- 
fully dispersed, as soon as the news was brought to Astyages, 
he threatened Cyrus, that he should not long enjoy the plea- 
sure of his victory. After which, having first commanded the 
Ma^, who had interpreted his dream, to be crucified '^, for 
advising him to let Cyrus go, he armed all the Medes he 
found ui the city, both old and young; and, marching out 
with these forces, engaged the enemy, and was defeated^ 

* Astya^ brdce all his officers, and resolved ta revenge the death of their 

put others in their place ; he sought also companions. See Diodor, Sicul. de Virt. 

for those who had been the cause of his et Vit. 

defeat, and had them executed. His > Xenophon relates that Cyrus quietly 

disposition was so inhuman, and cruel, succeeded .to the throne of Media; but 

that his whole army detested him. The see lurcher (Philosophie de THistoire,) 

troops held assemblies, in which they and Plutarch (de Vijtut MuUer.) 

k2 
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with die loM of Ms ivliole may, and was hims^ ouide |»i- 
toner 1^ the Persians. 

CXXIX. Harpagaa* landing by Ajtjages aiteir he was 
taken, reproached a^ insulted hun openly ; and among other 
discourse, tending to embitter his calami^, he recalled to his 
recollection the snpper, in which he had feasted him with his 
son's flesh, and asked what he thought of slavary in exchange 
for a kingdom. Astyages, looking stedfastly on Harpagus^ 
demanded, whether he thought himself the auth<»r of the late 
success obtained by Cyrus. He answered. Yes ; because by 
his letter he had animated Cyrus to this war; and therefore 
might justly lay daim to the enterprize. Astyages said, he 
was Aen the weakest and most unjust of all m^i : the weak- 
est, in giving the kingdom to another, which he might have 
assumed to himself, if indeed be had effected this change ; 
and the most unjust, in enslaving the Medes on account of 
tiie supper. For if he was necessitated to confer the king- 
dom on another person, and not to take the power to hinse&, 
he might with more justice have advanced a Mede to that 
dignity than a Persian : whereas now the Medes, who before 
were masters ci Persia, and had no part in the fault, were by 
Ins means educed to the oonditkm of servants ; and the Per- 
sians, who had been servimts to the Medes, were become 
Ifa^lcMrds, 

CXXX. In iUs manner Astyages was deprived of the 
kingdom, after he had reigned thir^five years ; and by his 
cruelty the Medes bent under the Persian yoke, after they 
had commanded in all those parts of Asia that lie beyond the 
river Halys, for the iqpace of one hundred and twenty-eight 
years^^, the time of tike Scythian d<Hninion only excepted. 
Yet afterwards, repenting of what they had done, they re- 
volted against Darius, but were again defeated^ in a hit&e ; 
and the Persians, who under the conduct of Cyrus had taken 
urns against Astyages said the Medes, have from that time 
been masters of Asia. As for Astyages^ Cyrus kept him in 
his palace till he died« without exercising any farther severity 

y According to Herodoltts, Ae ^une in which the Medet had no 

DeioceftreigttodSdyeais )dos, for I have nroved in a memoir 

Fhraortes • • • • 22 read before the acaaemv, that there were 

Cyaxares • ... 40 99 years of anarchy, {Mem. Acad, des 

Astyages . • • • 35 Belles Lettres, torn xiv, p. 368, &c.) 

• Lareher, 

160 *They returned to their duty under . 
If from this number we mtbtraet 3S» the the reisn of Darius Nothus in the first 
time that the Scythians reigned, there year of the ianety*tfaiid Olympiad, and 
remain but 122: so that in all pioba- twenty^finiith year of the Bekmennesian 
bility a mistake has been made m the war. (Xenop. Hellen. book i. ch. 2.) 
text b]r some copyist. The six years too This passage m one of those whidii He- 
many in the text cannot be a|^ed to rodotuaadded in his old age. 
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jBigBmmt lam\ AmA litis is the aoaoimt of the birth, edIuM- 
tioa, and adyancemest of Cyras to the dignity of a king. 
How he afterwards conquered Croesvs, who had commenced 
an nsjust attack, has been before related by me; by subduing 
whom, he became master of all Asia.^.^ 

CXXXI. The Persians acc(»rdiilg to my own knowledge, 
observe the following customs. It is contrary to their prac- 
tice to make images ^ or build altars^ or temples; cha^pmg 
those with folly who do such things; because, as I conjecture, 
they hold the Gods to be altogether different in nature from, 
»en*^, cQAtrary to the opinion of the Grecians. When they 
go to otter a sacrifice to Jupiter, they ascend the highest 
parts o£ the mountains ; and ceil the whole circle of the hea- 
vens by the name of Jupiter*. They sacrifice to the sun and 
mocm, to the earth, me fire^ the watw, and the winds. 
These are their original Gods; but they have since learnt 
irom the Arabians and Assyrians to sacrifice to Venus Urania, 
who by the Arabians, is called Alitta, by the Assyrians My- 
Utta, and by the Persians Mitra'^. 
^ — ^XXXf I. The foUowing is the established mode of sacri- 
fice to the abovementioned deities. When a man intends to 
sacrifice, he builds no altar, kindles no fire, makes no libation, 
nor uses either flutes, fillets, or consecrated cakes ; but, wear- 
ing a tiara garnished dnefly with myrtle on* his head, leads 



* Isocrates, in his funeral oration on 
Evagoras, liag of Salamis in Cyprus, 
says, that Cyms out Astyages to death, 
but I do not find this asaeited by any 
odier author. Larcker, 

^ It is proper to remark here, that the 
more aneient nations were notworslnp- 
pers of images. Lucian tells us,, that 
the ancient Egyptians had no statues in 
their temples. According to Eusebius, 
the Gieeks were not wor^ppers of 
images befoie the time of Cecn^Mi, who 
first erected a statue to Minerva. And 
Plutarch tells us, that Numa forbade the 
Bomaas to represent the deity under 
the form of a man or an animal; and 
for seventy years this people had not in 
their temples any statue or painting of 
the deity. Lareher. 

On the whole of ibis passage see Hyde 
on the ancient religion of the Persians, 
cap. iii. p. 93, &c. 

<: The theology of Zoroaster was darkly 
comprehended by foreigners, and even 
by the far greater number of hu dis- 
ciples ; but the most careless observers 
were struck with the philosophic sim- 
plicity of the Persian worshippers; Gt6- 



bon: who gives a short and clear ac« 
count of the fundamental doctrine of the 
system in cfa. viii. of the decline and 

ail. 

d This is translated by some, barn cf 
metu "Bp. Warburton (uiv. Legation of 
Moses, book ii. sect. 1^ is of mat qpi- 
nioa; fvi howeror signifies shape, is 
Homer and Herodotus. 

« The Greeks and Latins had a bad 
habit of ajyplyiAg the names of their own 
Oods, to Uie&ods of other nations. One 
or two similar attributes in each were 
sufficient to establish their identity. 
Thus they applied the name of Jupiter 
to the God v^ho was owsidered supieme 
in any other country. ^ Larcker, 

' " I am of that impious race, 
" Those slaves of fire, who, mora 
and even, 

" Hail their Creator's dwelling place 
" Among the living lights of hea- . 
ven!" LaUaSMkh. 

9 Afihr or mihir, in the ancient Per- 
ffian language, according to Hyde, cap. 
iy. p. 107. signified love* Hence Mitra 
and Mithra to designate the goddess who 
presided over love, Venus Urmia, 
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tiie victiin to a clean piece of ground, and inyokes the God. 
He that offers is not permitted to pray for himself alone ; 
bnt» as he is a member of the nation, is obliged to "pray for 
tiie prosperity of all the Persians, and in particular for the 
king. When he has cut the victim^ into small pieces, and 
boiled the flesh, he lays it on a bed of tender grass, especially 
trefoil ; and after all things are thus disposed, one of the 
Magi standing up sings an ode concerning the original of the 
Grods, which they say has the force of a charm ; and without 
one of the Magi they are not permitted to sacrifice. After 
this, he that offered having continued a short time in the 
place, carries away and disposes of the flesh as he thinks fit. 

GXXXIII. They are persuaded that every man ought to 
celebrate his birth-day above all other days, and furnish his 
table in a more plentinil manner than at other times. Beeves, 
Qfunels, horses, and asses, roasted entire, are seen in the 
houses of the rich on that day ; and smaller cattle in those of 
the meaner sort. They are moderate in the use of common 
food, but eat of many after-dishes^ which are. brought in 
small quantities at a time ; and they thence take occasion to 
say, that the Grecians rise hungry from table, and that if 
they had any thing good set before them after their repast, 
they would not leave off eating so soon. The Persians drink 
wine in abundance^; and are not allowed to vomit or make 
water before any man. These customs are observed to this 
day. They debate the most important affairs when warm 
with wine ; but the master of the house where they meet to 
consult, proposes the same things the next day to the com- 
pany ; and if it pleases them when they are sober also, they 
put it in execution; if not, they reject it. And whatever 
they have first deliberated on when sober, they examine a 
second time after drinking. 

CXXXIV. When they meet one another in the streets^ 
a man may discover by the following custom, whether those 
who meet are equals. For if they are equals, they salute 
with a kiss on the mouth ; if one be a little inferior to Uie 
other, they kiss on the cheek ; but if he be of a much lower 
rank, he prostrates himself before the other. They give the 

Keatest honour, next to themselves, to their nearest neigh- 
>ur ; the next, to the next; and observe this same gradation 
in honouring ; a^d least of all they honour those who live at 
the greatest distance; esteeming themselves much more 

>» According to Strabo (lib. rv.) the call the desert. 

Magi performs this. k xhe Persians were originally sober. 

' ^EviAopilfuiTa means any ihmf which See note on chap. 71. 
is brought on after the repast, which we 
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worthy in every thing than the rest of men, tmd others to 
participate of virtue only in proportion to the nearness of 
their situation ; always accounting those the worst and most 
base, who inhabit farthest from them. During the empire of 
the Modes, each nation had a gradual superiority : for though 
the Medes had the supreme power, yet they exercised a 
more particular authority over those that were nearest to 
them ; these again, over such as lived next beyond their bor- 
ders; and the last in like manner over their neighbours of 
the adjoining country, (in the same manner the Persians 
honour,) for that nation extended its government and prao- 
fectures far and wide. 

CXXXV. No nation has ever been more ready to admit 
foreign customs. They wear the habit of the Medes ; which 
they think more becoming than their own ; and in war thejf 
use the Egyptian cuirass. They learn of others by inquiry, 
and practice all kinds of enjoyments, and have learnt from 
the Greeks a passion for boys^ The virgins they take for 
their wives are many ; but their concubines are far more nu- 
merous. 

CXXXVI. To be a father of many children"^ is accounted 
the excellence of man, next to mihtary courage ; and such 
persons as can shew a numerous offspring, receive yearly 
presents from the king, because they think their streng^ con- 
sists in their numbers. From the age of five years to that of 
twenty '^^ the Persians instruct their sons in three things only; 
to manage a horsed to shoot with the bow, and to speak truth. ^ 
A son is not admitted to the presence of his father, but is 
brought up by women, till he attains the age of five years ; 
lest if he should die before that time, his father might be 
afflicted by the loss. 

CXXXVII. These customs relating to education I much 
■approve; and likejrise that, by which even the king is re- 

^ Plutaich (de Malig. Her.) affinnsthat " Xenophon gives a difFeient account 

this vice was derived from the Persians* of the education of the Persians, which 

Haimer in his Observations on Pas- he sars ended at sixteen or seventeen, 

sa^es of Scripture, has been at some ^ This, in the time of Cyrus, did not 

pains to prove, that in all probability constitute a part of Persian education. 

Sodom and Gomorrah were somewhere The Persians, at that period inhabited 

in Persia. a country mountainous . and without 

^ A numerous posterity is, at the pre- pasturage, (Xenop. Cyroped. I. cap. iii. 

sent day^ the most fervent wish of the 3.) and therefore could not feed horses ; 

female inhabitants of JSgypt. Public but as soon as they had conquered a 



respect is annexed to fruit^ness. This country fit for this purpose, they learnt 

is even the prayer of the poor, who earn to ridC) and Cyrus (Xenoph. Cyiop* IV. 

their bread by the sweat of the brow. cap. iii. 5.) ordainM that it should be 

Sterility is a reproach amonfi^ the considereddisgracefiil for anyof thoseto 

Orientals, and they still retain for fecun* whom he had given a horse to go any 

dity all tJhe esteem of ancient times, where on £9ot. XareW. 
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rtrained from killing any man for a singlb crime ; and ^tety 
private Persian from exercising extreme severity againfit 
those of his family for one fanlt. He is first to consider flie 
actions of the delinquent^ and if his faults are found to over- 
balance his former services, he may punish him at pleasure. 
They say, no one has ever killed his father or mother ; and 
if at amy time such a crime has apparently happened, the 
person accused shall certainly upon due information he found 
to have been snppointious, or begotten in adultery ; for they 
hold it utterly improbable, that a true father should be mur- 
dered by his own son. 

CXXXVIII. They are not allowed even to mention the 
fliiDgs which it is not lawful for them to do. To affirm a false- 
hood p, is among them ike utmost infamy ; and to be in debt, 
is for many reasons accounted the next degree of disgrace, 
but especiaHy because they think such a man always exposed 
to the necessity of lying. If any of the citizens have a le- 
prosy *>, or scrofulous disease, he is not permitted to stay with- 
in the city, nor to converse with other Persians ; having, as 
they believe, drawn this punishment upon himself, by com- 
mitting some offence against the sun'. But if strangers are 
infect^ with those distempers, they expel them the country: 
and many expel white pigeons from motives of the same kind. 
They never spit, nor wash their hands in a river, nor defile 
file str^on with urme or any other thing, nor will they allow 
any one else to do so, but they pay extreme veneration to all 
streams* 

CXXXIX. Another circumstance also exists, of which 
the Persians themselves are not aware, but which is well 
known to us. All dieir names, which express personal or other 
distinction, terminate in that letter which the Dorians call 

P The Persians were not always so That the same st^^erstitioas venera- 

scnipuloiis in speaking the truth. See tion for rivers continues among unen- 

book iii, ch. 72. lightened nations, appears from a pas- 

q Penons afflicted with leprosy are sage in Homeman, the last traveUer. 

still kept secluded in many places of the into the interior of Africa : '* Not long 

East. Nkbuhr^M De$eHptim ff Arabia, " ago a custom was observed at Bomou, 

P» 120. " as in ancient times at Cairo; a girf 

' When .£schines touched at Delos, " very richly dressed was thrown into 

on his way to Rhodes, the inhabitants of " the river Niger." Beloe, 

that island were greatly incommoded by '* The ancient Cuthites, and the Per- 

a sfMeies of leprosy called Leuee, They ** sians after them, had a great veneration 

attributed it to the anger of Apollo, be- " for fountains and streams, vdiich also 

cause, contrary to custom, they had bu- " prevailed among other nations, so as to 

ned in the istaad the body or a man of " nave been at one time almost umvemd. 

^**^- ^^*JS?* . . . "^ '^^se rivers were attended with any 

* Hwn er (Uiad xn. 132.) gives us an " nitrous or saline quality, or with any 

etZKO^ of the worship paid to riven, " fiery eruption, they were adjnde«d to 

wfcen he speaks of throwing horses in «« be still more saCTed." Bryata. 

the Scamander in hmiottr of the God of " From those who kneel at Brahma's 

the river. Unher. " burning founte." LaUaRookh. 
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S€m, and thd looians Sigma. And every one upon inquiry 
i¥ill find, that all Persian namesS without exception, end in 
the same letter. 

CXL. These things I can with certainty affirm to be true, 
since I have myself observed them. But what relates to the 
dead are only secretly mentioned, and not openly; viz. that 
all the Persians are exposed for a prey to some dog or bird 
before they are buried ; but I certainly know this to be the 
manner of the Magi, for it is done openhr. The Persians 
cover the body with a sufficient quantity of wax^ and after- 
wards lay it in the ground. Their Magi not only AiS^r froin 
all other men, but even from the Egyptian priests, who con- 
sider it essential to their purity not to kill any animal, except 
those they sacrifice to the Gods ; whereas the Magi make no 
scruple to kill every thing with their own hands, except a 
man or a dog ; and think they do a meritorious thing, when 
they destroy ants, serpents, birds, or reptiles \ And with 
regard to this custom, let it remain as it originally was. . I 
will now return to my former narration. .^'^ 

GXLI. The lonians and .^lolians, ^soon as the Lydians 
had been conquered by the Persians, sent ambassadors to 
Cyrus, before his departure jfrom' Sardis, to make an ofier of 
their submission to him, on the same terms they obtained un- 
der the government of Croesus. Which proposition Cyrus 
having heard, related this story to^ them: ** A piper seeing 

^ The language spoken anciently in sive privilege of exposing their bodies as 

Persia opens a wide field for unsatisfac- a prey for camiverons animals. In snc- 

tofy inquiry. Dr. Hyde derives it horn ceeding limes, the Perrians threw all 

that of Mediae which is much the same bodies to birds and beasts of prev. This 

as deducing one jargon of the Saxon custom still in part continues ; the place 

heptarchy from another. The union of of the burial oi the Guebres, (Chardin's 

those people called by Europeans, the Travels, vol. ii. p. 186.) at the distanee 

Medes and Persians, is of such high an- of half a league from I^^an, is a round 

tiquity, that it is lost in darkness, and tower of free-stone ', it is thirty-five feet 

loi^ precedes eveiy glimmering we can in height, and ninety ib diameter, with- 

discover of the origin of their speech, out a eate, or any kind of entrant ; they 

Riehardton on Eastern NatbrU. ascend it by a ladder. In the midst m 

" Bodies thus enclosed continue per- the tower is a kind of trench, into which 

feet for ages. Some of the members of bones are thrown. The bodies are ranged 

the Antiqiuurian Society being desirous along the wall in their proper clothes, 

of discovering the state of the body of &c. The ravois which fill thecemeteij 

Edward I. which had been covered wiih devour them. Chardin, 

wax, obtained permission to inspect it. « Chardin (vol. ii. p. 186.) 8ay«, that 

it was found entire, May 2, 1774. The the Guebres, or ancient fire-woishipomv 

wax had been renewed under Edward think that it is not only lawful to km in** 

ni. and Henry IV. by virtue of orders sects, and all other useless animaU, but 

addressed to the Treasury, which are in that it is an action agreeable to God, and 

the Foedera of lUmer. It has not been a meritorious work, as these creatures are 

renewed since. Edward I. died in 1307, the production of a bad principle, and 

at Burgh upon Sands, in Cumberland, wicked author, Slc Larcher. 

when marching against the Scotch. An- ' A6yot is an apdogue, a moral fable. 

mud Register for 1774. Lareher, 

The Magi Long preserved the exchi- 

VOL. I. L 
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" many fishes in the i^ea, and imagining he might entice them 
" to the shore by his music, began to play ; but finding his 
'^ hopes disappointed, he threw a net into the water, and 
*^ haying enclosed a great number, drew it to the land. 
" When the piper saw the fishes leaping on the ground, he 
" said. Since you would not come out when I played to you, 
** you may now forbeiar dancing at all." Cyrus told this story 
to the lonians and jSolians, because the lonians, when Cyrus 
pressed them by his ambassador to reyolt from Croesus, re- 
fused to consent, and now were ready to comply with his de- 
sires, because they saw the success of his arms. With this 
answer, which Cyrus gaye in anger, the lonians returned 
home ; and haying forlmed their cities, met together at the 
Panioniimi, the Milesians only excepted, who were singly ad- 
mitted into the alliance of Cyrus, on the same terms as their 
former agreement with the Lydian. All the rest of the lo- 
nians met, and unanimously resolyed to send ambassadors to 
Sparta, earnestly to desire succour from the LacedsBmonians. 

CXLII. These lonians, to whom the Panionium belongs, 
haye built their ciities in a country, which is the most excel- 
lent of all we know in temperature and seasons ; for neither 
the regions that are aboye Ionia on one side, nor those that 
lie below on the other, nor any part situate either to the east 
or west, are at all the same as this country ; because they are 
either chilled with cold and rain, or exposed to the excesses 
of heat and dryness. All the lonians are not of the same 
language ; but naye four different dialects*. The city of Mi- 
letus'" lies farthest south. The next are Myus and Priene. 
These three are situate in Caria, and use the same dialect. 
Ephesus, Colophon, Lebedus, Teos, Clazomene, and Phocaea, 
are part of Lydia ; and though they yary not at all from one 
another in their manner of speaking, yet their language is 
different from the other. The rest of the Ionian conmiunities 
are three, two of which inhabit the islands of Chios and Sa- 
mos ; but the Erythraeans are placed on the continent. This 
people use the same dialect with those of Chios; whereas the 
Samians haye one peculiar to themselyes. And these are the 
four dialects which characterize the lonians. 

CXLIII. Among these lonians, .the Milesians were shel- 
tered from apprehension, as they had made an aUiance with 
Cyrus. The islanders also had nothing to fear ; because the 

* TLcLpayioy^ u a deflexion, a kind of again subdivided : the Ionian dialect va- 

change or variety from the original; ried in the different Ionian cities. Lar- 

since vapdytiv is to draw aside from the cher, 

right way, to change, &c. Schweightuser, » For a particular account of the mo- 

Although the Greeks had four princi- dem names and circumstances of these 

pal dialects, each of these dialects were cities, consult Chandler and Pocock. 
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IHioenicians were not then under the obedience of t^e Per- 
sians, nor were the Persians at all acquainted* with niaritime 
affairs. This separation of the Milesians had no other foun- 
dation than the weakness of the Grecians in general, and of 
the lonians in particular ; who were the weakest of all, and 
in no manner of esteem. For, except Athens, there was no 
other city of note. But neither they nor others were willing 
to be called lonians ; as indeed in our time -the greater part 
seem to me ashamed of the name. Yet the twelve cities not 
only gloried in their name, but built a temple, wMch from 
themselves they called Panionium^, and resolved not to com- 
municate the privilege of that place to any other lonians ; 
neither have others ever desired to participate in it, except 
Jf the Smymasans alone. 



At) /" CXLIV. In^ this they, resembled those Dorians of the 



/"^country called Pentapolis, which same was before Hexapolis; 

' who not only constantly refused to admit any of the neigh- 
bouring Dorians into their temple at Triope*", but excluded 
some of their own community for transgressing the established 
orders. For in those exercises that were performed there in 
honour of Apollo, a tripos of brass was the reward of the vic- 
torious; which yet no man might carry out pf the temple^, 
but was obliged to dedicate it in the temple to the God. . 
Nevertheless, Agasicles of Halicamassus^ won the prize, 
and disregarded their custom, by carrying away the tripos, 
and hanging it up in his own house, the five cities of JUn^ 
dus, Jalyssus, Camirus, Cos^ and Cnidus^, excluded that city^ 

^ About sixteen miles to the south of ^ In the games to the honour of A- 

Scala Nuova there is a Christian village, polio, or Bacchus, the victor was not 

called Chai^le^. It is supposed to be permitted to carry the prize away with 

the ancient Panionium, where the meet- him. It remained in the temple, with 

ing of tiie twelve cities of Ionia was held, an inscription signifying the name of the 

and a solemn sacrifice performed to Nep- persons at whose cost the games were 

tune Heliconius, in which the people of celebrated, with that of the victorious 

Priene presided. Pocoek. tribe. Larcher. 

The Panionium assembly, being but a ^ The sincerity of Herodotus is emi- 

congress of ministers from independant nently conspicuous, from the faithftd 

states, wanted authority to enrorce its manner in which he relates circum- 

resolutions, and the political connection stances but little honourable, either for 

produced by it remained very imperfect. Halicamassus, his country, or even for 

mitford, ch. vi. sect. 1. the Athenians, who had expressed them- 

c Triopium was a city of Caria, found- selves anxious to receive him into the 

ed by Triopas, father of Erysicthon. number of their citizens, and before 

Hence the Triopian promontory took its whom he had publicly recited his his- 

name, where was a temple known 'under tory. See also chap, cxlvi. of this book ; 

the -name of the Triopian temple, which as also different passages in the 3d, 5th, 

was consecrated to Apollo. The Dorians and 7th books. Bouhier, 

here celebrated games in honour of that ' Cos was the birth-place of Hi{^- 

6od. In this temple was held a general crates and Apelles. 

assembly of the Dorians of A^a, upon cr The historian Ctesias was bom at 

the model of that of Thermopylae. J^r- Cnidus, and also the astronomer £u- 

eher, doxus. Strabo informs us, that there 

l2 
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wldch Wfts the rixth, from rartioipatingin the religious cere- 
monieB; and punished the Halicarnassians in that manner. 

CXLV. The lonians seem to have formed themselves 
into twelve cities, and resolved to admit no more into their 
society, because thev had been divided into just so many 
parts when they inhabited in Peloponnesus; as the Achaians, 
who drove out those lonians, now consist of the same number. 
The city of Pellena is the &st towards Sicyon ; the next are 
^gyra and ^ge, which is watered by the perpetual streams 
of the river Grathis, from whence that of Italy tiakes its name ; 
after these, Bura and Helice, to which place the lonians fled 
when they were defeated by the Achaians; Mgion^, Rhipes, 
Patras, Pharse, and Olenus, through which runs the great 
river Pirus ; the rest are Dyma and Tritfea, the only inland 
places among them. 

CXLVI. These are the twelve parts of the Achaian terri- 
tories, which formerly belonged to the lonians ; and on that 
account they constituted the same number of cities in their 
new establishment. For to say that these are more properly 
lonians, or of more noble origin than other lonians, is great 
folly ; when we know that the Abantes^ from Euboea, who 
had neither name nor any other thing in common with the 
lonians, are no inconsiderable part of this colony; and that 
the Minyan-Orchomenians, the Cadmaeans, Dryopians, Pho- 
cians'', (who separated themselves from the rest of their coun^ 
trymen,) and Molossians, with the Pelasgians of Arcadia, the 
Dorian Epidaurians, and manv other people, were intermixed 
with them, as well as the Athenians ; who set out from the 
Prytaneum^ of Athens, and thought themselves the most 



was an observatory near this city, where 
observations were made on the move- 
ments of the celestial bodies. It also 
possessed the celebrated Venus of Praxi- 
teles. 

^ The inhabitants of this place having 
tanquished the ^tolians in a naval fight, 
and taken from them a vessel of Mty 
oars, they made an offering of the tenth 
part to the temple of Delphi ; at the same 
time they askcn the God, who were the 
bravest of the Greeks ? The Pythian an- 
swered thus : ** The best cavalry are 
" those of Theisaly ; the loveliest women 
'* are those of Sparta ; they who drink the 
" water of the fair fountain of Arethusa 
" are valiant; but the Argians, who live 
" betwixtTerinthus and Arcadia, abound- 
" ing in flocks, are more so.— As for you, 
" O -Sigians! you are neither the third, 
" nor the fouru, nor even the twelfth ; 
*' you inspire no respect, nor are of the 



" smallest importance." Larehir* 

*■ This peo^e cut off their hair before, 
and suffered it to now behind ; being a 
valiant race, they did this to prevent tiie 
enemy, whom they always boldly fronted, 
from seizing them by the hair. For the 
same reason Alexander ordered his ge- 
nerals to make his troops cut off their 
hair. Larcker, 

^ Pausanias informs us, that the Pho- 
dans formed part of these colonies, ex- 
cept those of Delphi, and tins is the rea- 
son why Herodotus calls them ^cscc 
ArroSmriuoi, Phociant teparated frffm the 
athen. Thucyd. (book i. ch. 12.) has 
the word itrf^avfidg in the same sense* 
Lareher. 

> When a colony was sent to amy part, 
they used to take their arms, provisions, 
and fire from the Prytaneum. If the fire 
happened to be extinguished, it was ne- 
cessary to send for fresh fi:om the Ftyta- 
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noble by birth of the loniaas. They had no wives with them 
when tney came to settle in this country, but seized a suffi- 
cient number of Carian women, after they had killed their 
parents : and for that reason those women entered into a mu- 
tual compact, which they confirmed by an oath, and trans- 
mitted as sacred to their daughters, that they would never 
eat with their husbands, nor ever call them by their names ; 
because they had killed their fathers, their husbands, and 
their children, and after such violences had forced them to 
submit to their will. This action -s^ done in the country of 
Miletus. 

CXLVn, The lonians appointed kings to govern them ; 
some choosing Lycians, of the posterity of Glaucus*" ; others 
electing out of the Pylian-Caucones, who are descended from 
Codrus the son of Melanthus; and some again from both those 
families. But, perhaps some one may say that, these are more 
attached to the name of lonians than any others; I allow 
them to be genuine lonians : all those, however, are lonians, 
who derive their original from Athens, and celebrate the 
Apaturian festival**, which is universally observed in Ionia, 
except by the Ephesians and Colophonians; but these alone 
are excluded, under the pretext of some murder. 

CXLVIII. The Panionium is a sacred place in Mycale, 
situate to the northward, and dedicated by the Ionian con- 
federacy to Neptune of Helicon ** ; and Mycale is a promon- 
■ tory on the continent, advancing in a western direction to- 
wards Samos. In this place the lonians are accustomed to 
celebrate the Panionium solemnity ; and we shall observe by 
the way, that not only the Ionian, but all the Grecian festi- 
vals terminate, like the Persian names, in the same letter. 
These then are the Ionian -cities. 

CXLIX. The following are the ^Eolian; Cyme, otherwise 

neuxn of the metropolis. The Prytaneum <> The lonians had a great veneration 

was sacred to Vesta. It appears, that for Neptune j they had erected to him a 

every other city of Greece had a Pryta- temple at Helice, a city of Achaia, when 

neum, but that of Athens eclipsed the that country belonged to them. From 



Thucydides informs us, (book ii. this place the deity took his name of 

cti.' 15.) that from the time of Cycrops Helicomus. Homer calls him the Heli- 

to that of Theseus, the Athenians were eoniaa king. The lonians ^ving place 

dispersed in small boroughs, each of to the AchsansA carried with them to 

which had a Prytaneum and Archons. Athens (where they took refuge) the 

But Theseus established only one Senate, worship ef Neptune : afterwards settling 

and one Prytaneum, having put an end in Asia, they constructed, in honour of 

to the others. Jjoreher. this divinity, a temple, on the model of 

"This Glaucus was general of tie that at Hehce. This temnle was in the 

Lycians at the siege of Troy. territories of Priene, to wnich place the 

» For an account of the oripn of this person that presided at the sacnfices was 

festival, and the manner of celebradnff obliged to belong, its inhabitants giving 

it, aee Pbtter^ Avchasologia Grsca, vol. out tiiat they came from HeUce. I«r- 

i. book ii. eh, SO. p. 427, eher. 
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called Phriconis, Larisga^ Neontiohus^ Tenus, Cilia, Notion, 
iEgiroessa, Pitane, ^gasa, Myrina, and Grynia. These are 
eleven of the twelve cities formerly belonging to the ^Solians; 
but Smvma, which was the other, was ruined by the lonians. 
They all stand on the continent in a country of greater fertility, 
but inferior in climate to that of the lonians. 

CL. The iEolians were deprived of Smyrna in this manner. 
The inhabitants of Smyrna received into their city certain 
Colophonians, who were uni^uccessful in a sedition and had 
been driven from their ^untry. But some time after their 
arrival, while the people i^re celebrating the rites of Bacchus 
without the walls, they took that opportunity to shut the gates, 
and seize the city. Upon which, when the ^olians came 
with all their forces to succour the SmymaBans, the dispute 
was determined by an agreement, conceived in these terms ; 
That the lonians should restore all moveable goods, and that 
the jSolians on their part should quit their claim to the city. 
The Smymseans, consenting to these conditions, were dis- 
tributed into the other eleven cities, and permitted to enjoy the 
privilege of citizens. 

CLI. These places belonging to the ^olians are on the 
continent; besides those about mount Ida, which lie at a great 
distance. In the islands they had the following cities : five 
in Lesbos P; for the Methymnians destroyed Arisba, which was 
the sixth, though they were of the same blood; one in Tenedos; 
and another in the Hundred Islands. The Lesbians, vtdth 
those of Tenedos^, and the lonians of the islands, were under 
no fear of the Persian power; and all the other cities had 
taken a resolution to follow, wheresoever the lonians should 
lead. 

CLII. When the ambassadors of the lonians and ^olians 
arrived at Sparta (for this was done with all possible speed ;) 
they made cnoice of Pythermus, a Phocaean, to speak in the 
name of all ; who, to bring a greater number of Lacedaemo- 

P The .£olians of Lesbos affinned, that have ever been considered as the founders 

thev were present at the siege of Troy, of lyric poetry. A proper opportum^ 

, under the command of PyUeus, whom seems here to present itself, of infonfij^^- 

Homer makes the general of the Pelasgi. the English reader, that what has b£n 

A plain confession that the|; were then said of Uie dissolute manners of Sappho is 

called Pelasgi as well as others. The only to be found in the works of those 

names of Anon and Teroander, of Pitta- who lived a long time after her. The 

cus, of Alcsus, and of Sappho, and in wines of Lesbos was esteemed the finest 

after-times, of Theophanes the historian, in Greece : it is now called Mytilene, 

concur in making the island of Lesbos a t\rhich was the name of the ancient c^i- 

just object of classical curiosity. Arion tal of the island. Beloe, 
and Terpander excelled all their contem- 4 Nothing has rendered this island more 

poraries in the science and practice of famous in antiquity than the siege of. 

music j Pittachus was eminent for his Troy. The Grecian fleet lay there. It 

wisdom ; and of Alcsus and Sappho lit- has not changed its name, and is at pre^ 

Ht more need be said, thaa that they sent inhabitedby Greeks and Turks. - 
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nians together, clothed himself in a purple habit''> and in a 
long speech implored their assistance. Bat the Spartans re- 
jecting his request, determined not to succour the lonians in 
any manner: upon which the ambassadors returned home. 
Yet the LacedsBmonians, though they had dismissed the Ionian 
embassy with a plain denial, sent away certain persons by sea, 
to observe, as I conjecture, what should pass between fcyrus 
and the loniahs. These men arriying in Phocaea, sent La- 
crines, who was the most eminent person amons them, to 
Sardis, with instructions to acquaint Cyrus, that if he should 
commit any hostility against the Grecian cities, they would 
not pass by the indignity. 

CLIII. Which when Cyrus heard, he inquired of the 
Grecians that were present, who the LacedsBmonians were, 
and -what number of men they were, who thus imperiously 
addressed' him. And being informed of the particulars, he 
said to the Spartan, " I was never yet afraid of those, who in 
^' the midst of their cities have a place set apart, in>^ch 
'' they collect and cheat one another by mutual oaths ; and if 
'' I continue in life and health, not the calamities of the 
" lonians shall be a subject for conversation, but their own.**. 
These words of Cyrus were levelled at all the Grecians in 
general, who in every city have some public place for the 
uses of buying and selling ; but the Persians have none of 
these, nor any place of public meeting at all. After this, 
Cyrus having entrusted Tabalus a Persian with the govern- 
ment of Sardis, and appointed Pactyas a Lydian to bring 
away the gold fotmd in the treasury of Croesus and other 
parts of the city, took Croesus with him, ^id departed for 
Ecbatana, thinking it of no consequence to march imme- 
diately against the lonians'. For Babylon was an obstacle 
to this,, and the Bactrians, the Saces and the Egyptians; 
against whom he resolved to lead his army in person and to 
send another general against the lonians. 

CLIV. But as soon as he was retired from Sardis, Pactyas 
jugvailed with the Lydians to revolt, and going to the sea- 
^^■t, with all the riches of Lydia in his possession, he 
rared mercenaries and persuaded the inhabitants of the 
coast to join him, and then having "marched to Sardis, 
he besieged Tabalus, who had shut himself up in the 
castle. 

GLV. Which news when Cyrus heard, as he was on his 
way, he spoke to Croesus in these terms; " What will be the 

' This dress was most likely to make quently is in Herodotus. See lib. iv. 33. ii. 

him conspicuous, as being particularly 44, &c. also Hermann ad Viger.Adnotat. 

affected by women. Lareher. 177. 

* EZvat is here redundant^ as it fire- 
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** end of these things; the Lydians, it seems, will nev^* cease 
** to give disturbance to me, and to themselves. I am in 
** doubt whether it will not be better to reduce them to sla- 
** rerj, since I think that I haye done as imprudently as 
** those, who, after having killed the father S should spare the 
** lives of his sons. For I compel you, who have been more 
" than a father to the Lydians, to follow me as a prisoner, 
*' andat the same time have reinstated them in the possession 
** of their city : and now I wonder at their rebellion P* When 
Cyrus had thus plainly delivered his thoughts, Croesus, fear- 
ing the utter ruin of Sardis, answered: ** Sir, you have but too 
** much reason for what you say; yet you will do better to 
** moderate your indignation, and not to destroy an ancient 
'f city, altogether innocent of this, as well as of the formar 
*^ offence. I myself committed the first fault, and am now 
** bearing the punishment on my own head**. But as Pactyas, 
" who was entrusted by you, is guilty of this second, let him 
** be4reated as his crime deserves, and let the Lydians be 
'^ pardoned. Yet to the end they may never more revolt, 
** nor be troublesome to you, command all their arms to be 
** taken away ; and enjoin them to wear tunics under their 
*^ cloaks, and buskins on their feet, and to teach their sons to 
sing, to play on the harp, and other arts likely to render 
them effeminate*. For by these means you will soon see the 
*' Lydians becoming women instead of men, so that they will 
" never any more give you any apprehensions about their re- 
« volting." 
CLYl. Croesus suggested this method to Cyrus, because 

t .This was a proveii) in Greece ; it is for the Latins used lAtdm, Swrw et Suria, 

quoted by Aristot. Rhetor, i. 16.andii. 17 : for Lydut, Sums et Syria. Xerxes com- 

N^TTiog, 8c varkfM Krdviav, 7rai3aQ xa- pelled the'Babylonians, who had revolted, 

roXctirci. to adopt a sinmar conduct. He forbade 

" Wesseling has very well explained their carrying arms, obliged them to learn 

this passage by the 92nd verse of the music, to have in their cities places of 

19th book of Homer's Odyssey. The debauch, and to wear long tunics. ITie 

445th of the Electrs of Sophocles might expressions in Herodotus and Plutarch 

be added with the explanation of the are parallel. A nation, which de 

Scholiast. Larcher, itselt by its vices, is no longer dai 

« The word icaTrcXcvciv signifies pro- the Lydians became effeminate, 
perly to retail, thence to keep a tavern, most cowardly people of Asia, 8 
As everr man who can brave the con- they had before been the most valiant, 
tempt of the public is not susceptible of (Polyeni Strategem.lib. vii.ch. 6.) One 
senbments of nonour, the word Ka^ri^Xoc cannot help observing the process of ty- 
came to signify tiiose infamous men who rants. They begin with introducing lux- 
keep houses for the resort of the dissolute, ury, and corrupting the morals of the 
I conceive that it is here used in this people, whom they wish to oppress. " It 
sense, and I* have preferred a general " is, in fact, pleasure," as -Sschines re- 
expression. This people became so ef- marks in Timarch." and insatiable desire, 
feminate, that Uie word AvSiZiiv signi- " which engage young men in the ser- 
ved to dance, and the Romans called " vice of tyrants to the overthrow of po« 
dances and pantomimes, Ludunies etLudii, ** pular govemmeats." Larcher, 
from the Lydians, and not from Ludut; 
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he judged the Lydians would be less UBhappy under such cir- 
cumstances, than if they should be sold for slaves; and was 
persuaded, that unless he could frame some plausible pretext, 
he should not prevail with him to alter his resolution : neither 
was he without apprehension, that if the Lydians should other- 
wise escape the present danger, they might hereafter rievolt 
from the Persians, and bring utter ruin on themselves. Gyms, J 
pleased with the expedient, relaxed his anger, and said that he 
would follow his advice ; and sending for Mazares, a Mede, ) 
eommanded him to order the Lydians to conform themselves \ 
to the regulations proposed by Croesus ; and to treat all those ! 
as slaves, who had assisted in the attempt upon Sardis ; but j 
above all, to bring Pactyas alive to him : and having given 
these orders in his way, he returned to Persia. 

CLYII. Pactyas, being informed that the army which was 
coming against him was close at hand, fled in great consterna- 
tion to Cyme ; and Mazares, with Ihat part of the Persian 
forces he had, marched directly to Sardis. But not finding 
Pactyas and his followers there, he in the first place con- 
strained the Lydians to conform themselves to the orders pre- 
scribed by Cyrus, and totally to alter their manner of Ufe : 
after which he dispatched messengers to Cyme, to command 
them to deliver up Pactyas. The Cymnans called a council 
on this occasion, and resolved to refer the matter to the an- 
cient oracle of BranchidaB, which was frequented by the loni- 
ans and JEk)Uans, and stands in the territory of Miletus, a 
little above the port of Panonnus^. 

CLVIII* When the persons, who were sent to the oracle, 
arrived at Branchidae, and prayed to be informed what they 
should do that might be most pleasing to the Gods, they 
were commanded to deliver Pactyas to the Persians : whicn 
answer being brought to the Cymasans, determined the majo- 
rity to decree that he should be surrendered accordingly. But 
after they had taken that resolution, Aristodicus t^ son of 
Heraclides, one of the principal men of the city, either dis- 
trusting the faith of the oracle, or suspecting the sincerity of 
^^^ consulters, prevented them from acting in that manner: 
^Vi at last other messengers, among whom was Aristodicus, 
went to inquire concerning Pactyas. 

CLIX. When they arrived at Branchidae, Aristodicus con- 
sulted the oracle in the name of the rest, using these words : 
" O king, Pactyas the Lydian came to us as a suppliant, to 
*' avoid a violent deatib from the hands of the Persians. They 

y It will be proper to iemark> tlmt there port of Panormus, in the vicini^ of Ephe- 
were two places of that name ; and that sus. Beloe, 
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'' now demand hiiytt and order the OymMans to gba tiaa upk 
*f We, whoare under great Apprehensiont of tbePeraiaii pover^ 
'/ have not yet dared to suirender the suppliant, tiU we shall be 
*^ plainly informed by thee what we ought to do in this oon* 
*^ jecture/' Thus spoke Aristodious ; but the oracle gaye the 
same answer as hefore, and again admonished them to surt 
render Pactyas to the Persians. Upon which Aristodieus, in 
piirsuance of the design he had formed, walking round the 
temple, took away all the sparrows and other birds he found 
m the nests that were within the limits of the place; and when 
he had so done, it is reported, a Toioe was heard from the in-^ 
nennost part of ihe temple, directing these words to Aristodi«^ 
ens : '' O thou most impious c^ ail men, how darest thou thua 
** tear my suppliants from under my protection f Aristodieus 
readily answered, ** Art thou then so careful to succour thy 
** suppliants, and yet so forward to eommand the Cjms^aMUk to 
** abandon Pactyas to the Persians?" ** Yes," said the voice, 
** I command it; that by having acted impiously, you may the 
^< sooner perish, and never more disturb the oracle with ques* 
<* tions of like nature." 

CLX. When this last answer was brought to Cyme, the 
people, being unwilling either by surrendering Paotyas to be 
destroyed, or to draw a war upon themselves by protecting 
him, sent him away to Mitylene. Some say, the Mitylens^ 
ans, upon a message they received from Maasares, agreed to 
deliver Pactyas into his hands for a certain reward; but I 
cannot affirm this, because the thing was never effected. For 
the Gymssans, being informed of wb^t was doing in Sfitylene, 
dispatched a vessd to Lesbos, and transported Pactyas to 
Chios, where he was taken by violence frmn the temple of 
Minerva Pohuchus", and delivered up by the Chians; who in 
recompence were put into possession of Atameus, a place • 
situate in Mysia over against Lesbos. In this manner Pac-> 
tyas fell into the hands of the Persians, and was kept under 
confinement, in order to be conducted to Cyrus. And for a 
long time after this action, none of the Chians would ^ise the. 
barley* of Artaneus in their offerings to Ihe Gods, or make ^^^ 
confection of the fruits produced by that country ; but m^ 
whole growth of those lands was kept away from the temples. 
CLXI. When the Chians had delivered up Pactyas, Ma- 
ssares marched with hi& forces against those who had assisted 

« TTiat is. Patroness or Protectoress of IKad vi. ver. 297. Larcher, 

the citadel. At Athens the town was • They used to sprinkle on the head of 

called &<Tro and the citadel ^oXtj. Cita- the victim barley mixed with salt, which 

dels were under the protection of this the Latins called moia taUa; hence the 

Goddess, and she also had usually a tem- word immolate. Larehgf^ 
pie in them, as in that of Troy in Homer's 
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in beaieg^iiff Tabrins ; and hiiVing firat destroyed Prietie, he 
oret-ma all the plain that Uea by tibe rrrer Maginder, and 
abftAdolied the booty to hbs tomy. Bnt after he had treated 
the Magneiiiia» m the isame manner, he fell siek and died. 

CLXIX. Upon which, Harpagns, who was also a Mede,. 
and the same person that, having been entertained by Asty-^^ 
agies at an imptona (exat and assisted Cyrus in ascending the 
ttoone, eame down to command the army in his place. This, 
man being appointed general by Cyrus, and arriving in loaia^ 
took aeveral eitiet by throwing up eartibrworks to the walli?, 
a^r bo had forced the people to retire within their fortified 
piacM^ Pbootta was the first of the I<«mi cities that h^ 
attnoked. 

CLXIII. These PhoeHeans weM the fiist of all the Ore- 
ciMs who undoiftook long royigefii, and discovered the eoaita 
<f[ Adtiftv Tyrrhenia, Iberia, and Tartsssus^ They made 
tlMir e&peditions in galleys of fifty oars, and «sed no ships of 
a iroimder ibim. When <&ey anrived at Tartessus they were 
kindfyfreceited by Ai^psnthonins, the king ct that covntry^ 
wtko had Aon reigned fourscore years, and lived to the age of 
oiie hiaftdted and twenty. Tlvey had so muck of his faTo«r> 
<faat he lEKt Arst solicited them to leave Ionia, and to «ettto m any 
pe»t of hm kingdom they shotld efao«Mse ; but aflerwarda, find- 
ing ho oouM not preTnil with the Pfaocfi&ans to aooopt hia 
offer, and liearing they were in great danger from ikt inoreas^ 
ing powior of the lkfode% he presented tibem with trenamre to 
defray tiie e^qyonoe of binUkig a w^l ronnd thw cAtf ; wUdi 
he did with so liberal a bttnd, tfaait the whote straoture, com- 
prehending no small nundiieT of i^tadea in eir^nnfe^ence, was. 
bxdt With large and weH-cotn^aeted stone. 

diS^rV. Marp!a||»s having arrived witb his army brfore 
tUs city, fimt sent m a message to acquaint the Phocceans 
n^ttdn, tiiat if they would de'nK)iish one of the towers buiit 
afpon thehr waU, and consecrate one edifice^, he wouid rest 
e«(Mtflentod« The Phocsdans, detesting sksLveryy answered, &«t 
^^y wouM take one day to detiberate touching his proposal, 
4fl|n the meam time he wodd draw off his forces from «bo«t 



»» Tartessus was situated betweea the deity in walls. Perhaps, saw Weaseling^ 

two braiiehes of this Bo^tis, (now Gua- Harpagus was satisfied with their conse- 

dalquiver,) through which it discharges crating one building, as a token of their 

itself ittto the sea. subjection. For my own part, I think 

c Lafdner «ovfiiletitiy puts, of Crma$, that the kin^, having a palace in everv 

sinoeilieiMdisof £1iocsa.«p|)eartofaave large town m his dominions, the build-* 

h&ea. built befin^ Cynet bec«n« fovimda- ing which Harpagus demanded, was pro- 

bhft ;^lft ohan^ Mi^ov into Avd^. bkbly intended for bis residence, when- 

, ^ CoMMMmtatlMB ondeiisUMl a tesaM^e. ever he might happen to visit Fhocaea; or 

ildtk»wiifaei to add ttf Wi^y after lfii>. it miglit pcffaapa be intended fer the go- 

doft ibe F«na«ui did not coafioe i^btas v^nor, his representative. Lmrehm-, 

_ -" m2 
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tbe city. Harpagus said, that though he well knew their de- 
sign, yet he would pennit them to oonsult together, as they 
desired. But when he had withdrawn his army, Ihe Pho- 
Cfleans made ready their ships ; and hayinff put their wives, 
children, and goods on board, together wim the images and 
other things dedicated in their temples, except pictures, and 
works of brass or stone ; they themselyes embarked likewise, 
and set sail for Chios : so that the Persians at their return 
found the city desolate, and abandoned by aU the inhabitants. 

CLXY. The Phocaeans arriving in Chios, desired to pur- 
chase the (Enussian islands of the Chians ; but because the 
Chians would not consent to sell them, lest they should be- 
come the seat of trade, and their own island be excluded, 
they embarked again, directing their course to Cymi»3^; 
where, by the admonition of an oracle, they had built a dty, 
which they named Alalia, twenty years before. Arganthonius 
was at that time dead. In their passage to Cymus, turning 
in at Phocsea, they cut in pieces uie Persian garrison left by 
Harpagus in the city. Having destroyed these Pendans, 
they pronounced terrible imprecations against those who 
should stay behind ; and bound themselves by mutusd oaths, 
never to return to Phocaea, till a burning ball of iron^ which 
they threw into the sea on that occasion, should appear again 
unexting^hed. Nevertheless, as they were making towards 
Cymus, more than one half of the fleet, moved by regret and 
affection for their native country, broke through aU ti^ese en- 
gagements, and returned to Phocsea ; while tiie rest, resolv- 
ing to observe the oaths they had tak^i, pursued their voyage 
from the (Enussian islands to Cym^. 

CLXVI. When they arrived there, they built divers tem- 
ples, and lived five years in one community with the former 
colony. But because in that time they had ravaged the territo- 
ries of all their neighbours, the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians 
combined together to make war against them, each nation 
widi sixty ships. The Phocaeans on their part fitted out iheii 
fleet, consisting in all of sixt;^ sail also ; and coming up with the 
enemy in the sea of Sardinia, fought and conquered, but v^ 
tained a Cadmean victory* ; for forty of their own ships were 

• Herodotus occasionally mentions Vadis lemta, ne redire sit nefas, 

most of the larger islands in the Mediter- Larcher, 

ranean; Cymus is Corsica. K«nn«W, p. 42. » m.- x. v. 

' This ii the proper signification of the • ' ^" ^^^^ "" proverb to emreas a 

word /ii^^pof, as we mafsee in He^yd.! ^^^^^'^^ ^^'^^ '^«« "^""^ ^ ^"^ T" 

and sSidi.' Hence it Signified a mJ^ ^"^^ ^"T% T*°2! T ^"^J? 

of stone ; in which seise it is taken ^ Hesvchius and Siudas for the prov«l>. 

Horace, Epod. xvi. v. 26. ^ ^^"^ »"«»^* ^^^^' W ^'^ ^ 

' came a proverb* because Cadmiu having 

Sed jurmus in htc : stmvl imi$ taxa re- destn^ed the dragon, which guarded a 

iMfint fountain sacred to Mars> lived aftetwuda 
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sunk ; and all the rest, hating lost their prows, were utterly 
disa)>led. After this action returning to Alalia, they put their 
wives and children on board again, with as much of their 
goods as they could carry off, and leaving Cymus, sailed to 
fUiegium^. 

CLXYII. Of those Phocieans that lost their ships in the 
fight, many fell into tiie hands of the Carthaginians and 
l^henians, who divided them by lot, and having taken them 
on shore, stoned them to death in the territory of Agylla\ 
After which, all the men and cattle that passed by that spot, 
where the Phocaeans who had been stoned lay, became dis- 
torted, lame, and seized with convulsions. In this extremity 
the Agylli^ns, being desirous to expiate the crime, had re- 
course to the oracle of Delphi; and the Pythian enjoined 
them to use those rites, which they still observe ; for they com- 
memorate the death of the Phocseans with great magnificence, 
and established gymnastic and equestrian contests. This was 
the fate of these Phocseans ; and as for the rest, who fled to 
Rhegium, they left that place, and in GEnotria built a city, 
which is now called Hyela^, by the advice of a certain Posi- 
donian ; who told them they had mistaken the oracle, and 
that the Pythian meant they should build a monument for 
Cymus the hero^ and not a city in the island of that name. 

CLXVIII. The conduct of the Teians in this conjuncture 
was not unlike that of the Phocaeans. For when Harpagus 
by the advantage of his earthworics had made himself master 
of their walls, all the Teians went on board their ships, and, 
transporting themselves to Thrace, settled in the city of Ab- 
dera ; which Tunesius"" of Clazomene had formerly founded ; 
but was afterwards driven out by the Thracians, who would 
not suffer him to continue in possession of the place ; where 



for eight years, in servitude to that God. - "> Laxcher, on the authority of PIu- 

See further particulars in Erasmi Adagia. tarch and ^Uan, reads Timesias ; he was 

^ It is very surprising that Herodotus governor of Clazomene, and of great in- 

passes over in silence the foundation of tegrity. Envy, vrhich always persecutes 

Marseilles. The accounts of its ibunda- such characters, at last effected his dis- 

tion are collected by Larcher in a long grace. He was for a time regardless of its 

iii>te. consequences; but it at length banished 

' This was Csre in Etruria; this name him from his country. He was passing 

is still preserved in its modem name of b^ a school, before which the boys, dis- 

Cervetere, abridged from Cere vetere, missed by their master, were playing. 

which means ancient Cere. Larcher, Two of them were quarrelling about a 

k This the Latins called Velia ; it was piece of string. " I wish," says one» 

situated in the tract between Paestum " I might so dash out the brains of Ti- 

and Cape Palinurus. CEnotria was after- ** menus." . He concluded from this that 

wards called Lucania. he must be universally disliked, and 

1 Cymus the son of Hercules gave his therefore he voluntarily banished him- 

name to the island. The grammarian self. ^ian. Var. Hist. xii. 9. Flu- 

Senriua is the on\y one who mentiotui him. tarch (Repub.) relates the same stqry. 
XjOTcheT, 
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y^ ke is honoured as a b^t6, at thk time, by the TeiaQH of 
Abdei^ 

GLXIX. These Were the only pOople of all the loBiansi 

who chose rather to abdndon ti^ir country thmi submit to 

servitude. The rest, except the Milesians, were conquered 

by Harpagps, after they had as strenuously defended dieir 

several cities* as those who left the country ; and when they 

were forced to surrender to a superior power» they contiiraed 

to inhabit the same places^ and submitted to the will of the 

i conqu^or. But the Milesians havings made a league with . 

; Cyrus, as I said before, kept thenladTes quiet during these 

I commotions. And in this manner the lonians of the eonti-' 

i nent were a second time ^susloved''; which put the Isbndeni 

■ under such constenriition, that they readily made their sub>^ 

missicHi to Cyrus. 

CLXX. Yet> as the Ionian^, eyen in these circumstaaees^ 
were permitted to meet in the Panionian counciU I am informed 
that Bias of Priene offered th^n such salutary advice in <me 
of those assemblies* that if they had hearkened to liim« they 
might have been the most happy of all the Grecians. For he 
counselled the lonians to transpiHrt themselves in their ships 
to Sardinia in one body, then to build one city for all the 
Ipnians, by which means they would not only oe delivered 
from servitude, but inhabiting the most considerable of the 
islands, and governing the rest, would become proi^erous; 
whereas should they continue in Ionia, he saw no hope of re-- 
covering their liberty. This was the counsel of Bias the Prie*- 
nean, w;er the lonians were subdued ; but Thales the MHo^ 
sian, who was of Phoenician descent, gave them the most 
useful advice before that calamity happened, in admcMUihing 
the lonians to constitute <me general council of tiie whole 
league in the city of Teos, which stands in the centre of 
Ionia ; and to esteem all the rest of the inhabited cities as so 
many different tribes. Such wiere the sentiments of those 
two persom^. 

CLXXI. Harpagbs having subdued Ionia, led his army^ 
which he reinforced with lonians and JBoIians, against the 
Carians, Caunians, aaai Lycians. The Carians came from 
the islands to inhabit on the continent. Tliey were anciently 
called Leieges, and lived in the inlands ^ under the protection 
of Minos, paying no kind of tribute, that I could ever &id by 
inquirmg into the remotest tmies. But when he had occasion 
for mariners, they assisted him with their ships in the great 

• Ses chapters, 6 uid 28. of them to hk children. Prebcdily he 

o Thucydides (book i. oh. 4.) sa3i«, esEpeHed them oaly Irom tiotne, hut toft 

that Minos expelled the Caiiaus ftwa them in «then oa citftaiA CM^Itieis. 

the Cyclades, and gave the government Lareher, 
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cMfiMtBte 1^ mmifif md vmtdd tliemielyQa to a higher degree 
of repntntioQ thaA wy other iiiitioB« Thej were the iuyentors 
of i&fee thiiigB noir in uae nmmg the Grecians, For the 
OarUos WQre the first who wore a crest upon their helmets ; 
(horned &eir shields with various figures ; and invented the 
hiOidleP, by which they are managed ; wh^eas, before this ii^ 
vention, all who used shields^ carried them without handles* 
directing them with leathern thongs, which hung round their 
neeks and left shoulders. After a long time* the Dorians and 
loniana expelled the Garians from the islands, who then set* 
^ed on the eont&ient : and tiiis aecount the Cretans give of 
the Carians. But tiie Carians, not assenting to these things, 
affroi they were originally inhabitants of the continent, and 
always went under the same name. In testimony of which 
tibey shew an ancient temple at Mylasa^, dedicated to the Ca- 
rian Jupiter ; wher^ the Mysiana and Lydians are admitted 
to participate with the Garians in their worship, as nations of 
the same blood. For, say they, Lydus and Mysus were bro- 
tbersi to Car, and on that account the use of this temple is 
c(Nnmunicated to their posterity ; and not to any other people, 
though of the same language with the Carians. 

CLXXII. The Caunians, as I conjecture, are originally 
of the country they inhabit, though they say their ancestors 
came from Crete ^ But whether they have accommodated 
their language to that of the Carians, or the Carians have 
formed their speech by the Caunians, I cannot determine with 
certainty. In their customs and manners the Caunians re- 
semble no Qther nation, not even the Carians ; accounting it 
very becoming for men, women, and boys, to drink in great 
companies, with their friends, and with those of the same age. 
They tuacieiitly worshipped the Gods of other nations, but 
afterwards changing their opinion, and resolving to have no 
other than their own national deities, they all armed them- 
selves^ both young and old, and brandishing their spears in 
the air, marched up to the mountains of Calinda ; crying as 
they went, that they were esipelling the foreign Gods out of 
their country. 

CLXXIII. The Lycians derive their original from Crete, 

P It appears from Homer, (Iliad viii* ^ This city was more decorated with 

¥. 193.) wat IB the ^me of the Trojan temples, &c. than any in Caria. It is 

war, the hoeUer had two handles of now called Melasso, or Marmora, from 

wood, one through which the arm was its quarries of beautiful white marble, 
passed, the other was grasped by the ' Now called Candia: for an account 

hand to leeukte its movement. Sopho- of its present circumstances, see Savar^s 

eles'ther^sre (Ajax, S76.) has not ob- Letters on Greece. M. De Sainte Croix 

served the proper fftshioB, in giving the has given an excellent account of its an- 

i^dd of Ajax a handle of leather, cient legislation, in his work entitled, 

Des Anciens GoHvemement Fedtetifk 
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wluoh in ancient time was entirely hi the pouegsion of bar- 
barians '. But Sarpedon and Minos, the sons of Enropa, con- 
tending for the kingdom, Sarpedon, being defeated by Minos, 
was driven out of the island with 9II his,partizans, and land- 
ing in Asia, settled in Milyas; for that was the ancient name 
of the country which the Lycians now inhabit, though the 
Milyans were then called Solymi. During the reign of Sar- 
pedon they went by the name they brought with them into 
Asia ; and in our time are by their neighbours called Termi- 
lians. But when Lycus the son of Pandion was compelled 
by his brother ^geus to quit Athens, he fled to Sarpedon 
and the Termilae, and from him the people began to be named 
Lycians. Their customs are, for the most part, deriyed from 
the Cretans and Carians; but they have one peculiar to 
themselves, in which they differ from all other nations. For 
they take their names from their mothers ^ and not from their 
fathers"; so that if any one be asked who he is, and of what 



* In the remotest times Crete was in- 
habited by barbarians, and its inhabit- 
ants were called Eteocretes, (i. e. true 
Cretans.) They were supposed to be 
Autochthones, and were governed by a 
king named Cres. After several gener- 
ations the Pelasgians seized on part of 
the island. The third nation consisted 
of Dorians, who came chiefly from the 
country round mount Olympus, under 
the conduct of Tectamus, son of Dorus, 
and of AchsBus from Laconia. This 
Tectamus afterwards became king of the 
island, and married the daughter of 
Cretheus, by whom he had Asterius. 
During the reign of Asterius, Jupiter 
carried oflT Europa from Phoenicia, who'' 
bore Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Sarpe- 
don. Asterius afterwards married Eu- 
ropa, and as he had no sons of his own, 
he adopted the sons of Jupiter, and left 
them his kingdom. Minos was father 
of Lycastus, who was father to Minos 
the Second, who equipped a fleet, and 
became master of the sea. He espoused 
Pasiphae, by whom he had Androgens, 
Ariadne, &c. A mixed tribe of barba- 
rians occupied Crete in the fourth place, 
who in time learnt the Greek language, 
which they found already established 
there. Lastly, after the return of the 
Heraclidae, the Argians and Laceds- 
monians sent colonies thither. Larcher» 

^ Bellerophon slew a wild boar, which 
destroyed adl the cattle and fruits of the 
Xanthians, and received no recompense 
for his services. He therefore prayed to 
Neptune, and obtained from mm, that 



all the fields of the Xanthians should 
exhale a salt dew, and be universally 
corrupted. This continued, till regard- 
ing the supplications of the women, he 
prayed a second time to Neptune, to 
remove this. Hence a law was uutituted 
among the Xanthians, that they should 
derive their names from their mothers, 
and not from their fathers. Plutarch on 
the virtues of Women. 

I am mor^ inclined to believe that a 
promiscuous intercourse existed among 
this h^f civilized people, the women be- 
longing to those who could first seize 
them; and as they afterwards became 
the property of those who could carry 
them off, or had ihe art to seduce them ; 
and as the children of these irregular con- 
nections musttherefore be ignorant of their 
fathers, they took the name of their mo- 
ther. The country of the Xanthians was 
in Lycia. If this custom commenced 
with the Xanthians, the Lycians doubt- 
less adopted it. Amongst these people 
the inheritance descended to the aaugh- 
ters, the sons were excluded. Larctir, 

" They also call themselves sons of 
Thetis, as I have mentioned in another 
place; this probably th^y did in conse- 
quence of the strange gistom here men- 
tioned, and to confront the like ridiculous 
fictions of other nations. 

Moreover, over the different compa- 
nies (ra IvffffiTia, or AvSptia) into 
which the Cretans were divided, a woman 
presided, had the care and management 
of the whole familjr, provided for them, 
and at table distributed the choioeft 
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family^ he reoounts his matenial genealogy^ in the female 
tine. Besides, if a free-bom woman marry a servant* her 
children enjoy the full privilege of citizens; but should a 
man of ever so high digmty marry a foreigner or a concubine, 
his children woidd be incapable of any honour. 

^CLXXIV. The Carians were subdued by Harpag^, 
without doing any memorable action in their defence : and 
all the Grecians that inhabit those parts behaved themselves 
with as little courage. Among these were the Cnidians, a 
Lacedaepnonian colony, whose territories descend to the Trio- 
pian sea. This region, beginning at the Bybassian peninsula, 
is entirelv surrounded by water, except a small space, which 
is about five stades in breadth, having on the north side the 
Ceramic gulph, and on the south-west the sea which flows 
around Bhodes and Syme. The Cnidians there, while the 
arms of Harpagus were employed in the conquest of Ionia, 
formed a design to cut tlurough the isthmus, and to make 
dieir country an island. For the whole of their dominions 
were within the isthmus. But as they were carrying on that 
work with great diligence, the shivers of the stones broken 
by their instruments, flew about so thick, and wounded so 
many men in the body, and particularly in the eyes ; that falling 
into great consternation, and imagining some divine power 
had interposed, they sent to inquire of the Delphian oracle 
concerning this obstruction; and, as the Cnidians say, had 
the foUowmg answer from the Pythian : 

Build here no tow^is, nor through the uthmns cut : 
Had the God pleaa'd that this should be an isle. 
The sea bad wash'd your coast in every part ^. 

Upon the reception of this oracle, the Cnidians desisted from 
their work, and when Harpagus appeared with his armj, 
surrendered without resistance. 
CLXXV. But the Pedasians inhabiting a midland coun- 

pieces to those who had distinguished was their intention to make the Man- 

themselves, either at home or abroad* sanazer navigable from Madrid to the 

This female government arose from the place where it joins the Tagus. After 

foregoing plea, their pretended descent a sage deliberation, the council of Cas- 

from Thetis: but the youth under seven* tile returned this remarkable answer: 

teen were nnder the care of a master, " If it had pleased God to make these 

who was called their father. See Meur- ** riven navigable, the intervention of hu- 

sins, c. 16, 17. Cretcu ** man industry would not have been ne-^ 

^ This answv^iiof the oracle brings to '* cessary ; as they are not so already, it 

mind an historieal anecdote, which may '' does not appear that Providence intend- 



be here introduced. The Dutch offered " ed them to be so. Such an undertaking 

Charles the Second of Spain to make " would be, seemingly, to violate the de- 

the Tagus navigable as far as lisbon at ** crees of heaven, and to attexpt the 

their own expence, provided he would ** amendment of those apparent miper- 

suffer them to exact, mr a certain number ** fectians visible in its. works," Clarke't 

of years, a stipulated duty on merchan- Latten on the Spttnuk Nation, Letttr 

me, which should pass that way. It zv. 
vau I. N 
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trj» situate above Halioarnassiui, were the only people of 
Caria that opposed Harpagus witfi yigour. For retiring to 
a monntain called Lyda, they fortified and defended them- 
selves valiantly, and were not subdned without great diffi- 
culty. When any sinister event is about to fall upon the 
Pedasians and their neighbours, a long beard shoots suddenly 
from the cUn of Minerva's priestess^, and this prodigy has 
thrice happened. 

CLXXVI. The Pedasians then were, after ^ some time, 

^^ubdued. The Lycians, when Harpagus marched towards 
the Xanthian plain, went out to meet him, and though in- 
ferior in number, displayed feats of valour. But being over- 
powered with numbers, and forced to retire into the city, 
4hey put their wives, children, and servants, with all their 
riches, into the citadel, and set fire to the place'. Which 
when they had done, and all was burnt, they engaged them- 
selves ^y the strongest oaths to die together ; and to that 
end returning to the field of battle, they renewed the fight, 
^d were cut in pieces to the last man. All the Xanthian 
•Lycians of our age are descended from strangers, except 
eighty families, which being absent at the time of this in- 
vasion, escaped with life, flus Xanthus fell into the hands of 
Harpagus ; and Gaunia almost in the sdme manner ; for the 
Caunians were accustomed to follow the example of the Ly- 

. Asians. 

CLXXVII. While Harpagus subdued the lower, Cyrus 
Conquered the upper Asia, by reducing every nation, and 
passing by no one. But I shall forbear to mention the greater , 
part of his actions, and content myself to relate those which 

. gave him most trouble, and iire most worthy of being naiv 
rated. 

CLXXVm. When he had reduced aU the continent of 

y See Aristot. Hist. Animal, lib. iii. were endeavouring to set fire to the en- 

ch. 2. We express ourselves siurprised at gines of the Romans, a violent wind 

the bKnd credulity of tiie ancients : pos- carried the flames to the walls, so that 

terity, in its turn, will be astonished at some houses took fire. The Romans, 

ours, without bein^ on this account per- ordered by Brutus, ran to extinguish it, 

haps at an more wise. Larcher, but were repelled by the Xanthians, 

The liquefying of the blood of St. who did all they could to assist the 

Januarius at Naples, which by the ma- flames. Not only men and women, but 

jority of the people there, it would at even boys and children leaped into the 

this day be thought impiety to doubti is flames, others threw themselves from the 

recited in a very lively and entertaining walls, others fell on their parents swords, 

manner by Dr. Moore, and is an instance opening their breasts and desiring to be 

of credulity no less striking than the one slain. Larcker, 

recorded by Herodotus of the Caiian The burning of the city of Moscow, 

priestesses. Beloe, by the Russians wheninvaded by Bona- 

> Similar despair actuated the Xan- parte, bears some resemblance to the 

thians, when Brutus laid siege to their above deed, 
city, (Plutarch in Bruto.) When tjiey 
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Asia, he refiolved to inrade Assyria, which contains many* 
famous cities ; but the principal in strength and name is Ba- 
bylon, where the seat of the kingdom was fixed, after the 
destruction of Nineveh. Babylon stands in a spacious plain, 
and being perfectly square, shews a front on every side, of 
one hundred and twenty stades% which make up the sum of 
four hundred and eighty stades in the whole circumference. 
So great was the size of the city of Babylon. It was adorned 
in a manner which surpasses any city we are acquainted with^. 
In the first place, a wide and deep ditch, always supplied 
with water, encompasses the wall ; next there is a wall two 
hundred royal cubits in height, and fifty in breadth; every 
royal cubit containing three digits more than the common. 

CLXXIX. And here I think myself obliged to give some 
"account, how the Babylonians employed the earth that was 
taken out of so large a ditch, and in what manner the wall 
was built. As they dug the ditch, they made bricks of the 
earth that was taken out, and when they had shaped a conve- 
nient number, they baked them in furnaces prepared for that 
purpose. The cement they used was a bituminous substance 
heated on the fire ; and every thirty orders of bricks' were 
, compacted together with all intermixture of reeds *". With 
these material they first built up the sides of the ditch, and 
afterwards the wall in the same manner. Certain edifices, 
consisting only of one story, were placed on the edges of the 

* The following are die statements of different anthors, respecting the measures of 
Babylon. 





Circuit in 
stades. 


Height of the 
walls. 


Breadth of the 
walls. 


Pliny, 60 M. P.... 

Ctesias 

Clitarchus 

Curtius 

Strabo 


....480.... 
....480.... 
....300.... 
....366.... 
. . . .368. • • • 
....385.... 


cubits feet 
200 300 


cubiU feet 
60 75 




• ' 300 




100 160 


32 


50 76 


...32 







♦ 60 brgyiae are given, it should pro- 
bably be 50 cubits. It appears highly 
{NTobable that 360 or 366 stades was the 
true statement of the circumference. 
The 480 of Herodotus, taking a stade at 
491 feet, would give about 126 square 
miles, or 8 times the area of London. 
It is evident however from Quintus 
Curtius that the whole was not built on. 
Rermel, 

For an accurate account of the re- 
mains and situation of Babylon, the 
i^eader is referred to the elaborate pub- 



lication of Kennel, sect. 14. 

^ The greatest cities of Europe give 
but a faint idea of that grandeur which 
all historians unanimiously ascribe to the 
famous city of Babylon. Dutens, 

c It is not perhaps very easy to deter- 
mine the use of the layers of reeds, 
where the cement was of so tenacious a 
quality. Layers were however intro- 
duced at different distances : each method 
had probably a reference to some parti- 
cular object or use which we cannot 
understand. Rennd, 

v2 
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wall, fronting each other, and a space was left between tlioM 
buildings sufficient for turning a chariot with four horses 
abreast. In the circumference of the wall one hundred gates 
of brass *^ are seen, with frames^ of the same metal. Eight 
days' journey from Babylon stands another city, called Is% on 
a riyer of the same name, that falls into the Euphrates, and 
brings down great quantities of bitumen in lumps* From 
thence the bitumen was brought that was used in the wall of 
Babylon. 

CLXXX. In this manner Babylon was encompassed with 
a wall ; it consists of two parts, separated from each other by 
the river Euphrates; widen descending from the mountains of 
Armenia, becomes broad, deep, and rapid, and falls into the 
Red sea. The arms of the wall are carried close down to 
the river, at those points angles are formed, and a rampart of 
burnt bricks extends along each bank of the river. The city» 
which abounds in houses Uuree or four stories in height, is di.«- 
vided into straight streets, both the others and the transverse 
ones which lead to the river. At the end of each street a 
little gate is formed in the wall which extends along the river» 
so that there are as many gates as streets. These are all 
made of brass, and lead down to the edge of the river. 

CLXXXI. The wall which I have mentioned is its chief 
defence ; but within it another is built, not much inferior in 
strength, though not altogether so thick ; and besides these, 
buildings are raised in the centre of each division, in one the 
royal palace ^ which is very spacious and strong; and in the 
other the temple of Jupiter Belus^, being a square building. 



c See ludah chap. xW. 2. temple,properly so called, or the residence 

* In the Greek vriuBfiol luxlvwkpOvpa: of tne bcity, was named va-b^, lonice, 

the posts and the part over the p^ate* *^^» ^^ ^^^' ^^ " obvious that this last 

« We still find bitumen at Hit on the is the place particularly alluded to. 

Euphrates, 128 miles above Hillah, which Lurcher. 

probably is the same as this It, which This is in all probabilitv the tower of 

should have been written lu RenneU Babel, repaired by Belus tne 2nd king of 

' Herodotus has not said in which of Babylon, who is frequently confounded 
the divisions of the city the temple and by ancient historians with Belus the First, 
palace respectively stood ; but it may be or Nimrod. Berosus the Chaldee men- 
pretty clearly coUected from Diodorus, tions that the tower of Babel was eracted 
that the temple stood on the east side, bydants, who wared warwith the Gods, 
and the palace on the west; and the re- and were dispersM, and that the edifice 
mains found at the present day accord was beaten down bv the winds. That it 
with thi3 idea. Rennet. was constructed with burnt bricks, (as 

8 Hie temples of the ancients consisted related in Gen. xi. 3.) is attested by 

of a large space enclosed by walls, in Justin, Quintus Curtius, Vitniviua, and 

which were, courts and groves, pieces of other heathen writers, and also by the 

water, and sometimes apartments for the relations of modem travellers, who hav« 

priests; and lastly the temple, properly described its ruins, which are about 5 

so called, and where most frequently the miles distant from Hellah, and 960 yards 

priests alone were allowe4 to enter. The from the bank of the Euphrates, and an 

wholeenclo8urewasnamedrdU^v;the callad, by the Mtives Mukallibd, (ot 
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extended to the length of two stades on every Hide, and hay- 
iBg galea of brass, as may still be seen in our tune. In the 
midst of this tmnple stands a solid tower, of one stade in 
height, and in breadth of the same measure. On this tower 
another is built, and a third upon that, till they make up the 
number of eight. The ascent to these is by a circular way, 
earned round the outside of the building to the highest part. 
About the middle of tiie ascent there is an apartment and 
resting seats, on which those who go up may sit down and 
rest; and within the uppermost tower a spacious chapel is 
built, in which a table of gold stands at the side of a large 
couch magnificently adorned. No image is seen in this place; 
nor is any mortal permitted to remain there by night, (as the 
Chaldasans*', who are priests of this temple, say,) except only a 
woman chosen by the Ood out of the idiole nation. 

CLXXXII. They affirm for a truth, which nevertheless I 
think incredible, that the 6.od comes by night, and lies in the 
bed : which resembles the account giren by the Egyptians of 
their temple at Thebes. For there also a woman Ues in the 
temple of Jupiter, and neither of these are suspected to have 
the company of men ; in the same manner also the priestess, 
who utters the oracles at Patarae in Lycia^ when answers are 
g^ven; where, though they have not a constant oracle, yet 
when an answer is to be delivered, she is shut up during the 
i^ht in the temple with the Crod. 

CXXXIII. In a chapel, which stands below, within the 
temple of Babylon, there is a large image of gold, represent- 
ing Jupiter sitting; a laige table of gfold stands by him; the 
throne also and the footstool are of gold^ which together 
weigh eight hundred talents, as the Chaldteans affirm. With- 
out this chapel is an altar of gold ; and another of a greater 
size, which is used when cattle of full age are sacrificed ; for 
on die golden altwr no other than sucking victims may be of- 
fered. On the great altar the Chaldssans consume yearly the 
weight of a thousand talents in incense, when they celebrate 
the festival of this God. There formerly stood within the 
precincts of the temple, a statue of iM>lid gold, twelve cubits 

M^jelibe,) which means overturned. See The Chaldeans carried to Babylon the 

Faber's Horie Mosaic vol, i. p. 146— 170. science of astrology, which they learned 

Dr. Hale's Analysis, vol. i. p. 350-^65. firom the E^tian priests. Lurcher, 

Mr. Rick's Memoir? of the Huins of Ba- * Accordmg to Servius, Apollo com- 

bybn, and Sir R, K. Porter's Travels, municated his orades at Patane during 

vd. ii. p. 308*^^32. the six winter months, and at Pelos in 

b Belus came qriginally from Egypt, the six summer, tareher. . 

He went, acfMxmpanied by other ^yp- Horace probably alludes to this in the 

tiang, to Babylon; th^re he established line, 

prioBts: thosQ fot th9 people who are J)€]m et Vatar^us Apolio. 

matted CM4fi«w by tSe BabykmiaiM. 04lII.iv.64. 
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liA\ which because I did not see, I shall onljr relate what 
I heud from the ChaldaBans-; who say, that Danus the son of 
Hystaspes, having formed a design to take away this statue, 
had not courage to effect his purpose : but that Xerxes the 
son of Darius not only took the statue, but killed the priest 
who had forbidden bun to remove it. In this manner the 
temple of Jupiter Belus is built and adorned ; not to mention 
divers other donations consecrated there by private persons. 

CLXXXIV. There were many others who reigned over 
Babylon, and strengthened the wails aQd beautified the tem- 
ples, (whose names I will mention in my account of the af- 
fairs of Assyria^) but two women particularly. The first of 
these, named Semiramis°^, lived five generations before the 4 
other, and raised mounds along the plain which are worthy of 
being visited ; for before the river was wont to form a lake 
over the whole plain. 

CLXXXY. But the other, whose name was Nitocris, hav- 
ing afterwards obtained the kingdom, and being much more 
provident, not only left monuments of herself, which I shall 
describe; but when she saw the power of the Medes grown 
formidable and restless, and that they had taken the city of 
Nineveh, with divers others, she made all imaginable provi- 
sion for the defence of her territories. Tc that end in the 
first place, by causing channels to be dug above Babylon, she 
made the Euphrates, which before ran in a straight line, so 
very winding, that in its course it 'comes three times to Arde- 
rica, an Assyrian village ; and to this day, those who go from 
our sea to Babylon '^, when they go down the Euphrates to- 
wards it, are compelled to touch at Arderica three times, on 
three several days. She raised on either side banks, which 
deserve admiration for their size and height. At a consider- 
able distance above Babylon, turning aside a little from the 
river, she caused a spacious lake to be made, four hundred 
and twenty stades over on every side ; and in depth till the- 
workmen came to water. The earth that was dug out was 
heaped up on the sides of the river and formed the embank- 
ments; when it was completely dug, she brought stones and 



^ Beloe says, that it is by no means have lived. According to Syncellns she 

impossible but that this might be the lived 2177 yrs. B. C. 

identical image which Nebuchadnezzar Petavius 2060 

setup. See Daniel iii. 1. Heloicus 2248 

1 See note, chap. 106. Eusebius 1984 ^ 

™ There were several princesses of this Mr. Jackson .... 1964 

name; Herodotus distinctly marks which Archbp. Usher . . 1215 

he alludes to. Larcher. Philo Biblius . . 1200 

It may be worth while to observe the Herodotus 713 Bryant. 

different opinions of authors, about the » literally; from this sea, i. e. the 

time when Siemiramis is supposed to Mediterranean: ne uses the same expres- 
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built the sides of it mth them. These two things she per- 
formed, and made the river winding, and this trench a lake, 
in order that the current, being broken by frequent turnings, 
might be more slow, and the navigation to Babylon tedious ; 
or, if they should leave their ships ^ and endeavour to march 
hj land, ttie great circumference of the lake might check 
them. All this was done in that part of the country which 
lies next to the Modes, and is their shortest wav to Babylon ; 
to the end they might have no opportunities of discovering her 
affairs by an easy communication with the Assyrians. 

CLXjLXVt. These defences she made around the city by ' 
di^ingP, and after they were completed made this addition. 
For considering that Babylon was divided by the river into 
two parts, and that all persons, who passed from one side to 
the other during the reigns of former kings, had been neces- 
sitated to make use of boats, which in my opinion was very 
troublescmie, she provided the following remedy ; and after 
having sunk the receptacle for the lake I mentioned before, 
left tbis also for a monument of her fame. She ordered stones 
to be cut of large dimensions; and when they were ready and 
the place was completely dug, she turned the current of the 
Euphrates into that place. While this was filling, and the an- 
cient channel bad become dry, she lined the banks of the river 
on both sides with a facing of burnt bricks, where it flows past 
the city, and also the descents, which lead from the gates to 
the river, in the same manner as the walls were built. Which 
having done, she built a bridge about the midst of the city 
with the stones she had prepared; binding them together 
with plates of lead and iron. Upon these stones, planks of 
squared timber were laid by day, that the Babylonians might 
pass over from one side to the other, but were removed at 
night to prevent mutual robberies. When the trench that 
was dug had become a lake filled with the water of the Eu- 
phrates, and the bridge finished, she brought back the river 
to its ancient channel. And thus, this trench being made, a 



sion in the first chapter. It is impossible by land to the nearest point of the £u- 

for it here to signify the Erythrean, or the pnrates, and embark there and sail down 

Persian gnlf, because then it woidd be the river to Babylon, 

necessary to sail up; whereas Herodotus ^ I have followed the explanation of 

uses the word KaravXiovreQ. It is also Sch weighs user, which appears to me to 

evident that the winding part of the river be the best. 

was to the north of Babylon, and there- ' p 'Ec /3adcoc. This alludes to the lake 

fore, if they sailed from the 'Erythrean, and the canals which rendered the river 

they would come to Babylon before they winding. '£| airr&v has been badly 

came to the winding part. It was pro- rendered ex eU, There are an infinite 

bably the usual way for those who wiiwed number of instances in which 1^ signifies 

to go to Babybn, to sail to one of the post. See Viger. de Idiotismis, cap. ix« 

^hoeniciaa harbours, from thence to pass 3. Larch£r, 
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l$ke appettred to have been done rigbtly, and a bridge "^ iraii 
built for the use of the inhabitanti. 

CLXXXVII. The same queen laid tins snare for sutoeed^ 
ing time : she prepared a sepulchre for herself over the most 
jfirequented gate of the city, exposed to open view, with the 
following inscription: if any onb of my sucgbssobs, 

KINGS OP BABYLON, SHOULD FIND HIMSBLF IN WANT 
OF MONEY, LBT HIM aPBN THIS SEPULCHRE, AND TAKB 
AS MUCH AS HE SHALL THINK FIT; BUT IF HE BB NOT 
REDUCED TO REAL WANT, HB OUGHT TO FORBEAR; 
OTHERWISE HB SHALL HAVE CAU8B TO RBPEKT. This 

monument continued untouched to the reign of Darius ; who 
judging it unreasonable that the gate should remain useless 
to the inhabitants, (for no man would pass under a dead 
body,) and an inviting treasure be rendered unserviceable, 
broke open the sepulchre, and instead of money, found <mly 
the body and these words; hadst thou not been insa- 
tiably COVETOUS, and greedy OF THE MOST SORDID 
GAIN, THOU WOULDBST NOT HAVE VIOLATED THE SE- 
PULCHRE OF THE DEAD. And this is the account they give 
of Nitocris queen of Babylon. 

CLXXXYIII. Cyrus made war against Labynetus the 
son of this queen, who had his name and the kingdom of As- 
syria from his father. When the great king'' leads his army 
in person, he has with him cattle and other provisions in 
abundance. And more particularly the water of the river 
Choaspes', which flows past Susa, is taken with them, which 
water alone, and no other, the king drinks. A great number 
of four-wheeled carriages drawn by mules carry the water of 
this river, after it has been boiled in silver vessels, and follow 
him. 

CLXXXIX. Cyrus, in his march against Babylon, ar^ 

4 Diodorus Siculud represents this This bridge of Nitocris must have been 
iMridge as five stades long ; but a« Strab6 very inferior to oun, its length only ex- 
assures us, that the Euphrates was only cepted ; as it consisted only of large ma»es 
one stade wide, RoUin is of opinion, that of stone, piled one upon another, at regu- 
the bridge could not be so long as Dio- lar distances, without arches : thev were 
dorus says. Although the Euphrates was, made to communicate by pieces of wood 
generally speaking, no more than one thrown over each pile. Larfiher, 
stade in breadth, at the time of a flood it 'This was the title by which the Greeks 
was probably more ; and doubtless, the always distinguished the monarchs of 
lengtn of the bridge was proportioned to Persia. The emperor of Constantinople 
the greatest possible widtn of the river : is at the present day called the Grand 
this circumstance KoUin does not seem to Signior. JLarcher, 
have considered. The Mansanares, which * Milton, who seldom fldls into errors 
washes one of the extremities of Madrid, in matters of history, confines the use of 
is but a small streaiA ; but as, in the time the waters of the Choaspes to kings alone, 
of the flood, it spreads itself over the instead of confining kings to tM use of 
neighbouring fielos, Philip the Second those vtraters. Para<ii»0iS;gained, book ii. 
buut a bridge 1100 feet long. Jortin contiroverts this q>imon« 
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«iv6d at the river QytjOiesK The Oyiidei fkm ia the hilto of 
Mattene, and deMending Anrngh die I>urdotliaB•^ falk into 
ihe Tigris; wUeh, passing by 3ie city of Opis, nuis oat into 
the Bed sea. While Cvriis was endeavenring to pass this 
same river^ which mig^t be crossed in ships^ one of the sacied 
white horses boldly plunged into the streamy and attempted 
to swim over, bat the stream having violently whirled it rounds 
earned it away and drowned it. Cyms, much offended' with 
the river for tibis aBront, threatened to render his strem so 
contemptible, that women Aonld pass to either side withoot 
wetfing their knees. After which menace, deferring his ex-^ 
pedition against Babylon, he divided his army into two parts; 
and having marked out one hundred and eighty channels, by 
the Une, on cttidi aide of the river, commanded Ins men to 
dig out the earth. His design was indeed executed by die 
great numbers he employed; but the wbde summer was 
spent in the work^ 

CXC. Thus Cyrm punished the river Oyndes, by draining 
the stream into three hundred imd sixty trenches; and in the 
beginning of the next spring advanced with his army towards 
Babylon. Upon Ms approach, the Babylonians, who in ex* 

CetsrtiM of his coming had drawn out their forces, gave Inm 
ttle, and being defeated, were shut up in their city. But 
having been long acquainted with the restless spirit of Cy- 
rus, and his custom of attacking all nations, without distinc- 
tion, they had laid up provisions for many years, and were 
mider no apprehensions about a siege. On the other hand, 
Cyrus himself, findii!^ much time consumed, and his affdrft 
not at all advanced, feH into great doubt what he shocdd do 
next. 

CXCI. When at last, either by the sug^stion of some 
other person, or of his own sagacious invention, he resolved 
upon the foQowing stratagem. He posted one part of his 
army near the place where the river enters Babylon, and the 
rest in miotber station below, where the same river leaves the 

* Thh Gyndes i^uld be the river * This poitnit of Cyras seems « IHUe 
Mendeii, which descends from the quaiw overcharged. The hatred which the 
ter of movntZagioB, and passes bv the Greeks bore to the Persian ii weS 
ooiuitfy of Deme or Dema, j^obabfy the known. The motive oi Cyras for th« 
DameaofHeiodotus. From the descrip- treating the Gvndes could not be s«eh ai 
tion given by Aristagoras, (bodt v. dt here described. That which happened 
&2,y the Diala of modem geography to the sacred horse, might make him apt- 
most be the Gyndes. BenMU prehend a similar late for the rest of bis 

Lercher thinks the Mendeli is the mo*- army, and compel him to divert the river 

dem Gyndes^ T(d>U Otogr^hiqM* into a great number of cfaann^ to mlike 

■ ChrytsBUs, Henry Stephens, and it fordable. A similar example oecun 

Cellarins, correct this to Darneans^Lar- ch. 76. Larehgr. 

eber and Rennel follow this alteratibn. The an^ of Xerxes towards the Hel- 

Brdger oonjectuxes ^i 'XpfiiwUnr^ Usfmal wiU occw to eveiy one« 
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cite; vith order to raler bo toon as tbey skoiild see the bliaiib- 
fM passaUe. Hairing given thiB direction, and encouraged 
his forces, he went with the less effective part of his men to 
the lake, and did as the queen of Babylon had done. For by 
opening a large trench, he turned the stream into the lake, 
which before was stagnant water', and by that means the 
river subsiding, the ancient channel became fordable : which 
the Persians observing, who were appointed to that purpose 
€lose to the channel of the river, when the river had retired 
so as to be so deep as nearly to reach to a man*s thigh, en- 
tered the city through the bed of the river« Yet if the Ba- 
bylonians had been well informed, or had foreseen the attempt 
of Gyrus, thev would doubtless have destroyed his army, and 
not have supmely suffered the Persians to pass« For t£ they 
had shut all the little gates that lead down to the river, and 
mounted the brickworks that extend along the edge of the 
river, they nught have taken them as if enclosed in a net; 
whereas, having no suspicion of such a design, they were un- 
expectedly surprised by the Persians. The extent of the 
city was such, that, if we may believe the Babylonians, when 
those who inhabited near tb^ centre were taken, the people 
that dwelt about the extremities of Babylon heard nothing of 
their disaster ; but were celebrating a festival' that day with 
dancing and all manner of rejoicing, tiU they received certain 
information^ of the general fate. And thus Babylon was the 
first time taken ^. 

GXCII. Among" many things which I shall mention, to 
shew the power and wealth of the Babylonians, this is one. 
That, whereas all the dominions of the great king are charged 
with providing subsistence for his person and armies, over 

7 Observe tke difference between Xi^ ** was Belshazzar slain, and Darinft the 

vtl and KXoc; the latter signifies a stand- " Median took the kingdom." This Da- 

ing pool, enclosed on aU sides by the lius is supposed by the most judicious 

land, without any passage to flow out ; chronologers to be the same with Cy- 

the former, that mto which a river runs, axares, son of Astyages, whom Cyrus, 

or is joined by a trench, and again flows as Xenophon (Cyrop. book vii. ch. 6.) 

out« Weaeling, relates, made km? of the Chaldeans. 

« This brin^ to mind the feast of Bel- This account of the taking of Babylon 

thazzax, descnbed in Daniel, ch. v. ver. exactly ames with that given by Xeno- 

1. ** Belshazzar the king nuide a great phon, and they both accmd with the ac- 

** feast to u thousand lords, and Saaok count in the sacred writings. See Rollin. 

*« wine before the thousand," &c. They • They who were in the citadel did 

were profaning the sacred vessels, brought not know of the capture of the place till 

by Nebuchadnezzar from the temple «t the break of day ; which is not at all im- 

Jerusalem; and praising the Gods of sil- probable : but that which Aristotle af- 

▼er, of brass, ot iron, when the mira- firms exceeds beUef, viz. that even on 

colons hand-wnting appeared on the the third day it vras not known in some 

wall, from which Daniel foretold the quarters of die town that Babylon was 

destruction of the kingdom of Babylon, taken. Lareher* 

-and the transferring of the empire to the i» It was aga^n taken by Daritifl. See 

Medes and Peniaoi.-^*' In that night bookiiidu 159* 
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and abonre the xuml tribnte ; the t^ritoirfr of Kdbylon ooatri- 
bates a» much a» is sufficient for four of the twelve months 
that make np the year, all the rest of Asia fnmishing no 
more tiian for eight months onl^ ; so that the coimtry of As- 
syria ^ alone is accounted eqmvalent to one half of all the 
other parts of Asia. The goyemment of this region, which 
the Persians call a satrapy, is much more considerable than 
any other, and yielded an artabe of silver every day to Tri- 
tsBchmes the son of Artabazus, who was appointed governor 
by the king. The artabe is a Persian measure, containing 
three choeuices more than the attic medimnus. Besides this 
revenue, and his horses for war, a stud of eight hundred 
stallions, and sixteen thousand mares, one horse to twenty 
mares, was kept'for him at the expence of the country ; and 
his Indian dogs^ were so many, that four considerable towns 
in the plain were exempted from all other taxes, on condition 
to provide food for those animals. Such advantages belonged 
to the governor of Babylon. 

CXCni. The land of Assyria is but little watered by rain, 
and the root of the com is nourished by other means; it grows 
up by being watered from the river, and the com becomes 
ripe; but not, as in Egypt, by the river overflowing* the 
fields, but by the hands of men and watering engines. For 
all the countiy about Babylon is, like Egypt, divided by fre- 
quent cansds^; of which Uie largest is navigable, and begin- 
ning at the Euphrates, has a south-eastem cUrection, and fidls 
into the river Tigris, on which the city of Nineveh formerly 
stood. No part of the known world produces so good wheat; 
but the vine, the olive, and the fig-tree, they do not even attempt 
to cultivate. Yet in recompence it abounds so much in com, 
as to yield at all times two-hundred fold, and even three- 
hundred fold, when it is most fruitful. Wheat and barlev 
carry a blade full four digits in breadth ; and though I well 
know to what a surprising height millet and sesama grow in 

« This proyince is excellently de- were yarious and important: they served 
scribed by Gibbon, tkeline and Fall, to diachaii^e the saperfluous waters from 



ch. 24. one river into the other, at the 

' These were very celebrated. The of their respective inundations ;8ubdivid- 

ftncients in general believed them to be ing themselves into smaller and smaller 

produced from a bitch and a tyger. branches, they refreshed the dry lands^ 

iMTcher, And supplied the deficiency of rain. 

« The Euphrates does occasionally They facilitated the intercourse of peace 

overflow its banks, but its inundations and commerce ; and as the dams could 

do not, like those of the Nile, communi- be speedily broken down, they arpied 

cate fertility. " The steams of the Eu- the despair of- the Assyrians with the 

*< phrates and the Tigris do not," says means of opposm^ a sudden deluge to 

Fbny, " leave behind them the mud, the progress of an invading aimy. Gib^ 

** which the Nile does in Egypt." Laroh. Itm. 

o2 
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those iiarts» I shall be aleat in that partienlar; beeanse I 
am weU araored, that what has already bees related eoneem* 
ixkg other fruits is far from credible to those who have never 
been at Babylon. They use no other oil than such as is 
drawn from sesama. The palm-tree grows over all the plain; 
and the greater part bears fruit; with which they make breads 
wine, and honey. This tree is cultivated* as the fig-tree; and 
they tie the fruit of that which the Grecians call the male 
palm, about those trees that bear dates, to the end that the 
worm may enter and ripen the fruit, lest otherwise the fruit 
fail before maturity ; for the fruit of the male palm, like that 
of the wild fig-tree, produces a worm. 

CXCIV. But the thing, which, next to the city, seems 
aiost wonderful to me, is this : the vessels that descend the 
river to Babylon are round, and composed of skins *^. For 
when they have cut the ribs out. of willows growing in the 
hills of Armenia above Babylon, they cover them with hides 
extended on the outside, to serve for a bottom ; making no 
distinction of stem or stem. These vessels thus shaped in the 
form of a buckler, they stow with reeds, and venture upon 
the river, freighted with merehandisse, and especially with 
casks of palm-wine. They are directed by two men standing 
upright with a pole in the hand of each, one puUing to, and 
the other putting off from himself: some of these boats are 
. very large, and others of a less siae ^ but the most capacious 
carry the w^ght of five thousand talents. Ev^ry vessel has 
an ass on board, and the greatest more. For after they arrive 
at Babylon, and have disposed of their goods, they sell the 
ribs of the boat with the reeds ; and loading the hides on the 
as^es, return by land to Armenia,- the river not being naviga- 

9 On this sabjeet Lafcher has a Bote boats of reeds and wiHows made in other 

9f coBsideiable length. Pococke intons parts of the world. The ark, that is, tha 

iis> that " the male beais a large branch cradle of Mosesj^ was fomed of the bul- 

*' something like millet, which is full of nuk, or reed of the Nile, and daubed 

" a white flour, and unless the young over with pitch; we may suppose, btttt- 

** fruit of the female is impregnated with m«», (£xod. iu 3.) RombU 

" it, the fruit is good for nought. And lucan alludes to the sanie ; 

" to secure it, they tie a piece of the Primum cana talis, madrfacto urmiae, 

*' fruit of the male to every beariog farvam 

'< branch of the female." Tmtur in- pu^^pm ; c£tofue inducta Ju- 

^ The same kind of embarkation is now venco, 

inuse in the lower parts of the same river^ Yectoris patient, tutnidum tuperenatat 

under the name of hufah; (that is, a amnem, 

round vessel ;) but they are most com- Sic Venetut stagvante Pado,futoque Bri- 

monly daubed over with bitumen, skins tannut 

being very seldom used ; being perhaps Navigat oceano ; ne ewn tenet cnum 



much scarcer than formerly. These ^ctu Niliit, 

/oA are exactly in the form of a jieve, and Conuritur bibula Men^hitis eymba jmi- 

require only a few inches depth of water puw, Phaisal. Ub. iv. IBI, 

to float in. The reader will immediately lliese boats however do not syppear to 

recollect the Welsh cerriclet^ apjl the have been Ibed with reeds. 
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ble upwards, b j reason of the rapidity of the stream. For 
this cause they use skins rather than timber in fitting up these 
vessels ; and at their return to Armenia with their asses, they 
bniid more after the same manner. The boats then are of 
this kind. 

CXCV. For their dress, they wear a linen tunic' which 
reaches down to the foot, upon which they have a Test of 
woollen cloth, and a white mantle over all. Their shoes are 
made in a fashion peculiar to the country, not unlike those of 
the Boeotians^. They wear long hair, coyering the head with 
a mitre, and anoint the whole body with perfumed oils. 
Every man has a ring with a signet, and a staff curiously 
wrought ; on the top of which is placed either an apple, a 
rose, a lily, an eagle, or some other thing; for to wear a 
stick without such an ornament, is accounted improper^. 

CXCYI. They have the following institutions; and this 
one is, in my opinion, the wisest ; which I hear the Vene- 
tians, a nation of Illyricum, likewise use. In every district 
this custom used to be observed every year. When they had 
assembled all the virgins of a marriageable age, they used to 
lead them in a body to one place. A crowd of men used to 
collect around. The crier used to make them to stand up, 
and sell them one after another"^, begpoining with the most 
beautiful ; and when she had been sold for a great sum of 
money, he used to put up the one who was next in beauty* 
Tliey were sold on condition that they should be married. 
On this occasion the richest of the Babylonians who were de* 
sirous <^ marrying, used to outbid one another, and purchase 

' HerodotvB not odJy calls linen those superintended the marriage of the young 

which are made of flax, (ex lino,) but women. Three men, respectable for 

those which are made of cotton. A veij their virtae, and who were at the head oC 

similar dress among the Egyptians is their several tribes, conducted the young 



mentioned, book ii. ch. 81 « Sohweigh, women that were marriageable to the 

^ The Boeotian shoe was made of place of the assembly, and there sold 

wood, and was a kind of Cothumut them by the voice of the public crier, 

which came up part of the leg. They Larcher, 

were called KpovirkZui. If the custom of disposing of young 
> The kings of Greeqp wore on their women to the best bidder was peculiar 
sceptres the figure of a bird, and often to the Babylonians, that of purchasing 
that of an eagle. The monarchs of Asia the person intended for a wife was mudi 
had the same custom. The eagle is more common. It was practiced amongst 
always represented as crowning the sum- the Greeks, the Trojans, and their allies, 
mit of Jupiter's sceptre. See Rndar, and even amongst the Deities. See 
Pyth. Od. 1. ver. 10. Larcher. Homer's Iliad, ix. 146. xii. 366. xvi. 
■» Herodotus here omit6 one circum- 178. 190. xxii. 473. Odyssey, vii. 318. 
stance, of consequence in my opinion, to Vulcan gave a great price to Jimiter in 
prove that this ceremony passea with de- order to obtain his daughter Venus: 
cency. It was conducted under the when he surprised h«r with Mars, he re- 
eyes of the magistrates; and the tribunal, ftised to release them until iJupiter had 
whose office it was (Strabo, lib. xvi.) to restored all he had received for h«r. 
take cognizance of the crime of adultery, Bdhnger* 
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th6 handsomest. Bat the lower people had no need of a 
beautiful fonn, but used to take the more ugly with a sum of 
money. For when the herald had sold ^ the handsome 
oneSy he used to make the most deformed stand up, and de- 
mand, who would marry her with the least sum; until she 
was assigned to the man who engaged to take the least. 
This money was obtained from the scde of the beautiful vir- 
gins, and thus lAe handsome portioned out the ugly and de- 
formed. A father was not allowed to give his daughter in 
marriage to whom he pleased, neither might the purchaser 
carry off the woman, without having brought forward some 
people to be security, that he would certainly live with her as 
ids wife ; if they did not agree, a law was enacted that the 
money should be restored. It was lawful for any one who 
pleased, to come from another district to purchase. Such 
was their best institution; it has not continued to exist. 
They have lately adopted another regulation to prevent them 
from treating the women unjustly, and carrying them away to 
another city. Since the taking of the city, in which they suf- 
fered great misfortunes, and were ruined in their private for- 
tunes, all the meaner sort, from want of a livelihood, prostitute 
their daughters. 

CXC Vll. They have also this other custom, which is se- 
cond on the score of prudence. All sick persons ° are brought 
out into the most frequented places, (for they use no physi- 
cians,) and as those, who come thither, always inquire con- 
cerning the disease of the patient, when they find that tliey 
have been afflicted with the same, or have seen others in a like 
condition, they advise him to do as they did to cure them- 
selves, or as others they knew had done in the same case. 
For, to pass silently before the sick, without inquiring into 
the nature of their distemper, is among them accounted a 
crime. 

CXCVIII. They embalm the dead in honey, and their fu- 
neral lamentations are like those of the Egyptians. When a 
Babylonian has had communication^ with Us wife, he bums 

^ We may from hence observe the lator, who appointed these purifications, 

first rude commencement of the science wished to infuse an exalted idea of 

of medicine. Syrianus is of opinion, chastity, so difficult to practise in such 

that this science originated in £g7pt, a climate. I much approve of the re- 

from those persons who had been £sor- ply of Theano, wife or Tythagoras. A 

dered in any part of their bodies, writing person inquired of her, what time was 

down the remedies from which they re- required for a woman to become pure, 

ceived benefit. Larcher, after having had communication with a 

Herodotus (book ii. ch. 84.) tells us, man. " She is pure immediately" re- 

that they had a separate physician for plied Theano, ** if the man be her bus- 

each disease, which may support the opi« " band, but if not, no time will make her 

nion of Syrianus. <* so." Larcher. 

^ It seems most probable that the legis- 
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iBoense, sitti^ on t^ne aide, while she does the same on the 
other ; and about break of day they go both into a bath, as 
the Arabians likewise i&, refusing to touch any vessel till they 
have washed. 

CXCIX. Nevertheless they have one established custom, 
which is infamous in the highest degree. For every woman 
is obliged, once in her life, to sit down openly in the temple 
of Venus, in order to prostitute herself to some stranger p* 
Yet because the most wealthy disdain to expose themselves 
in public among the rest, many come in covered chariots to 
the gates of the temple, and make that their station, with a 
numerous train of servants attending at a distance. But the 
far greater part enter into the temple, and sit down crowned 
with a circle of cords, some continually going out, and others 
coming in. The galleries where they sit are built in a straight 
line, and open on every side, that all strangers may have a 
free passage to choose such women as they like best. When a 
woman has seated herself, she must not return home till some 
stranger throw a piece of silver into her lap, and lie with her 
at a distance from the temple ; using this form as he gives 
her the money ; I beseech the Croddess Mylitta^ to favour 
thee : for the Assyrians call Venus by that name. The law 
forbids any woman to refuse this present, how small soever, 
because such money is accounted sacred ; and commands her 
to follow the 'first mat offers it, without rejecting any man. 
Having satisfied this obligation, and performed her duty to 
the Goddess, she returns home ; and ^ter that time is never 
more to be obtained by any presents, how great soever. 
Those women who excel in beauty and shape are soon dis- 
missed ; but the deformed are sometimes necessitated to wait 

P This, as an historical fact, is ques- sally kept up wKferever the Persian reli- 

tioned by some, and by Voltaire in par- gion prevailed. 

ticular ; but it is mentioned by Jeremiah Strabo is more particular : " not only," 

who lived two centuries before Herodo- lays he, " the men and maidservants 

tns, and by Strabo who lived long after " prostitute themselves, people of the 

him; so also Barrich, vi. 42. " The wo- " first fashion devote in tne same man- 

" men also witi cords about them sitting " ner their own daughters. Nor is any 

" in the ways, bum bran for perfume. ** body at all scrupidous about cohabit- 

** But if anyof them, drawn by some that " ing with a woman who has been thus 

•* passeth by, lie with him, she reproach- " abused." 

**cth her fellow, that she was not thought "Truly," says Voltaire, "it must 

** as worthy as herself, nor her cord " have been a fine solemnity and very 

** broken." Married women and their ** devotional, to see merchants of camels, 

daughters prostituted themselves at He- « horses, &c. running into the churches 

liopolis in iPhoenicia, in honour of Venus, " to lay before the altar with the prin- 

and at several other places. Voltaire's " cipal ladies of the city." 
objection is stated and answered by Lar- i Mylitta, or Mylidath, is a Ghaldaic 

eher in a note of considerable length. word, which according to Scaliger si|ni- 

Mr. Bryant remarks, that instead of fies gtnetrixt which is an epithet of Vc- 

women, it shoidd probably be read vir- ntuu Lareh&r. 
gins; ioA that this.custom was umv«r- 
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tlnee or four yearsp before tfiey een aetiafy the law. IW 
Cyprians have a ouBtom not unuke to this in some parts of 
tM island. 

CG. The Babylonians have three tribes among them, who 
eat nothing bat fish ; which they order in this manner : when 
they have taken and dried :the fish in the sun, they throw 
them in a mortar : and after haying reduced the whole sub* 
stance to a kind of meal, with a pestle, they sift it through a 
piece of fine cloth ; and then those who wish, make it up as 
cakes or bake it as bread. 

CGI. Gyrus, haying subdued this nation, grew very desi* 
rous of conquering the MassagetsB, who are accounted a great 
and a yaliant people. They inhabit towards the .east and the. 
rising-sun beyond the riyer Araxes, over against the Issedo* 
nians; and some say they are Scythians'. 

GCII. Many think the Araxes to be greater than Ihelst^, 
and others less ; containing, as they say, divers islands, equal 
to Lesbos in dreumference, and lidiabited by men, who dur* 
ing the summer feed upon all manner of roots, which they 
dig out of the ground ; and for their winterprovision lay up 
the ripe frutta they fiikl upon the trees. Tiiey add^ that a 
certain tree growing in this country {»roduces fruit of such a 
nature, that when the inhabitants meet togeth^ in eompamy, 
and thrpwLA qnantity-^it upon the fire, they become intoxi- 
cated a»-4^^„tfl-round the steam, no less than the Gre-* 
cians^ by -«hmking wine; that the more they fiin|p on, the 
drunks they gira^» imtil they rise up to ismee and sing. In 
this majUBNUMdi^se islandcura are reported to live. The faxes' 

' It would anpear that Herodotus was tion the Jaxartes and Oxos (Siir aood 

not^ecided in bis opinion whether or no Jihon) are confounded together ; (he had 

the Maasagets were to be regarded as a |)erhaps heard certain particulars of both 

^eythiaa nation ; but subsequent writen rivers, but ought refer them to one only ;) 

have almost universally reckoned them for there are drcumstances that may be 

so. So that the proper Scythians of He- applied to each, respectively, although 

fodotus were those of the Eudne ; and most of them are applicable onlv to me 

those of sueceedisg writers, at Uie Cas- former. It may be observed that our 

man (or rather the Aral) and Jaxartes^ author mentions only one large river ki 

For our author, who calls the Massage^ tbi» part of the empire of Cyrus ; that is*,- 

tfls a great and powerful nation, sajs, the river which separates it ftasa the 

" they are by joins esteemed a Scythian Massagets, which is unquestionably the 

'* nation;*' and that, " in their dothes Sirr or Jaxartes ; for there is no question 

" and food they r«ismd2s the Scythians ;" that Sogdia was included in the empire 

implytnp^ that they were not confessedly of Cyrua; and it lay between the Oxus 

a Scythian nation. He says moreover, and Jaxartes. The Oxus therefore has 

what the Greeks assert •» general of the no dUtinet place in the geography of our 

Seiftkians, is true only of the Massagetas. author, although of much greater bulk 

Clio, 201, 215, 216. Bennel, 47. and importance than the Jaxartes. But 

See also pag« 192 and 217 of his tha£ the Oxus was intendedy when he 

learned worit. says that the laiger stream oontinued its 

• Herodotus falls into a great mistake even cmuse to the Caspian, appears pfth 

respecting the source of the Jaxartes, babU; althoush the numerous branches 

which he calls Aiazes. In hit descrip- that fona«d wd hxfffi islaads, and weie 
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descends ffom the hills of Matiene, (as I otiseirved befoie of 
the river Gyndes, which Cyras turned into three hundred 
and sixty trenches^ and, except one stream which runs int6 
the Caspian sea» without any impediment, disciiarges aU its 
waters by forty several passages into certain fens &od lakes ; 
wh^e it is said the inhabitants feed only upon raw fish, and 
clothe themselves in the skins of sea-calves. The Caspian ia 
a sea by itself, having no communicatioa with anv other sea ; 
whereas, dliat which die Grecians navigate, togeuer with the 
Red sea, and the Atlantic, lying beyond tilie ^iubbs of H^i^ 
coles, are but one sea« 

CCIIL The len^h of the Caspian ^ is as much as a vessel 
with oars can make in fifte^i days ; and to cross the bieadA 
in the widest part, requires eight. This s^i is bounded on 
the west by mount Caucasus, the greatest and high^t of all 
mountains; contauung many different nations, who fcir the 
most part live upon such things as the earth produces without 
cultivation. In this country, it is said, they have a oertain 
tree, the leaf ci which, when bruised and diluted with water^ 
serves to paint the figures of various things on their garments 
with a colour that never fiides; that these figures are not 
washed out by water, but continue to wear, as if ttjiey had been 
woven in the doUi; and that these people never conceal 
themi^ves when they use the company of women, any more 
than do cattle. 

CCrV. Mount Caucasus, as I said brfore, is extended on 
the west of the Caspian sea ; and on the east, towards the 

afterwards lost in bogs and manhes, the width is too great if meant for the 

agrees rather to the description of the Caspian alone; but as Alexander, and 

Aral lake kad lower part of the Sirr, It all geographers from his time, to that of 

is indeed posnble^^that the Jaxartes may, Delisle, included the Aral as a part of 

at some period* have sent a branch into the Caspian, it is probable that Herodo- 

the Oxus; or vice versa, the Oxus into tus did the same, since he conducts the 

the Jaxartes; but no such idea is war- Jaxartes into the Caspian, and not into a 

ranted by the ancients* separate lake. The real length of this 

The remaikable mistake of our au- sea is about 640 Gr. miles in N. by W* 

thor's deriving this Araxes from the and S. by £. direction : and it contracts 

mountains of Afatiene, and giving it an to less man 130 miles at the northern 

easterly course (Melp. 40.) must have neck, and to about 100 at the southern. 



arisen from his having heard of the Ar- This knowledge eoocendng the 

m^an Aiaxes, and confounded it with nected state of the Caspian was lost in 

theothen Thereisnopos^biHtyof get- the time of Eratosthenes, Strabo and 

ting rid of his eiror in this matter ; for Fliny, but regained in diat of Plokmy. 

he refers the source of the Massagastan Rennet, p. 193. seq. 

Arayes to the same -quarter with that of ^ Td voKKdL vdvra is properly taken 

the Gyndes. It can only be said that it adverbially. Td iroXKdt has the same 

is a prodigious sustake. Rennel, p. 204. meaning as a»c M iroXd, generally, for 

seq. t^ inost part; and with the addition of 

< This Herodotus rightly describes as irAvra, by far the most part : they scarce^ 

a sea, distinct from adl others ; that is, a ly live upon any thing else than what'the 

lake. The dimensions given are not earth spontaneously produces. Sdweigk, 
very different from ^ truth; Mily that 

VOL. !• P 
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riaing of the son, a plain which presents no limit to the eye, 
succeeds. The greater part of this country is inhabited by 
die Massagetas, against whom Cyrus was so vehemently in- 
clined to make war. The motives that j>ushed him on to this 
enterprise were many and powerful ; principally, because his 
birth had inspired him with an opinion that he was something 
above a man ; and secondly, the good fortune which had so 
constantly attended him in all his military expeditions, that 
wherever Cyrus turned his arms, it was impossible for that 
nation to escape. 

CCV. The Massagetae were at this time under the govern- 
ment of Tomyris, who had been wife to their last king ; and 
this gave Cyrus a pretext to send ambassadors to her, with 
proposals of marriage in his name. But Tomyris, believing 
ne only courted the kingdom, and not her person^ sent to for- 
bid them to proceed in their journey. Upon this Cyrus, per- 
ceiving his artifice ineffectual, pulled off the mask ; and openly 
advancing with his army against the MassagetsB, arrived at 
the river Axaxes ; over which he laid bridges of boats for the 
passage of his forces, and fortified with towers the boats 
which carried over part of his army. 

CCVI. Whilst he was employed in this work, Tomyris 
sent him a message by a herald in these terms : '^ King of 
** the Modes, desist from the enterprize thou hast begun with 
. " so great diligence ; for thou art not sure the end will prove 
** fortunate. Be contented to govern thy own dominions, and 
** suffer us to rule the country we possess. But if thou wilt 
** not hearken to my counsel^ and art resolved to prefer every 
^* thing before peace; in a word, if thou hast so great a desire 
** to make trial of thy forces against the Massagetse, toil no 
" longer to build bridges over the Araxes ; but pass boldly to 
" this side, whilst I retire with my army full three days' 
** march from the river : or, if this condition please thee not, 
" receive us into thy territories on the same terms.'* When 
Cyrus heard this message, he called a council of all the prin- 
cipal Persians; and after he had laid the proposal before 
them, and demanded their opinion, they unanimously advised 
him to let Tomyris pass with her army into his dominions. 

CCVII. But Croesus the Lydian, who was present in the 
assembly, disapproving their counsel, delivered a contrary 
opinion in these words: '* O king, in pursuance of the pro- 
" mise I made you, when Jupiter delivered me into your 
" hands, I will always to the uttermost of my power endea- 
** Vour to prevent the misfortunes I see impending over your 
" head; and my own calamities'^, however severe, have con- 

-> This appears to have been a proverb KciOriftaTa fia9fifiara». 
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*' tribnted gomething to my instruction. If yon think your- 
** self immortal, and your army to have the uke prerogative^ 
** it is needless for me to tell you my opinion. But if you 
'* know you are no mcMre than a man, and that the forces you 
*' command are men likewise, consider, in the first place, 
'' tiiat the continual rotation of human afiairs never suffers 
** the same person to be always prosperous. For this, and 
'* other reasons, I am obliged to dissent horn the advice of 
** all this assembly touching the question now befoige us. For if 
*^ we shall receive the enemy into this country, there is in that 
** plan this danger; that you, if you are defeated, will also lose 
** all your dominions ; because no man can imi^ine tiiat after 
** such a victory the Massagetae would presentiy retire with 
'' their forces ; but rather immediately fall upon your territo- 
'' ries : and if you should conquer, the victory will not be so 
** important, as if, having crossed the river, you should have 
** conquered the Massagetas, and pursued them in their 
** flight ; for to that, I oppose tins, that if you are victorious, 
** you will immediately march into the heart of the dominions 
** of Tomyris. Besides, the disgrace is too great and intoler- 
" able, for Cyrus the son of Cambyses to retreat before a 
^* woman. My opinion therefore is, that you would resolve to 
'* pass the river ; and when you are advanced near the ene- 
'' my, then to use the following stratagem, in order to surprise 
** their forces. I have heard the Massagetae live hardly, and 
** are unacquainted with the luxuries of the Persians. And 
** therefore I advise, that great numbers of cattle, killed and 
" dressed, with plenty of unmixed wine, and all other provi- 
*^ sions in abundance, should be prepared in our camp for 
'* these men ; and that, leaving the weakest of our forces be- 
** hind, all the rest should return towards the river ; for the 
** Massagetae, if I mistake not, when they see so much ex- 
** quisite fare, will turn to immediately, and by that means 
** i^ord us an occasion of striking a blow of importance." 

CCVIII. Of these two opinions, Cyrus rejected the first ; 
and approving that of Croesus, sent a message to Tomyris, 
requiring her to retire, whilst he should pass the Araxes witii 
his army. The queen, mindful of her promise, did as he de- 
sired ; and after Cyrus had committed the care of the king- 
dom, and of Croesus, to his son Cambyses y, commanded him, 
if the expedition against the Massagetae should prove unfor- 
tunate, to honour Croesus, and treat him with favour, he dis- 
missed both, with orders to return to Persia, and passed the 
river with all his forces. 

f When the Penian kings went on tny vent the confusion unavoidably Bimag 
expedition, it was customaiy with them from their dyin^ without having done so., 
to name their successor, in order to pre- See book vii. Init. Lareher, 

p2 
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GGIX. Cyras having passed the Araxes, entered the 
eountry of the Massag^ttt, and in the night dreamt he saw 
the eldest son of Hystaspes with wings on his should^s; 
which he spread, and shaded Asia with one^ and Europe with 
the other. Hystaspes the son of Arsames was of the Achas- 
menian blood, and the name of his eldest son was Darins ; 
who haying then scarce attained to the age of twenty years, had 
been left in Persia, as too~ young to sustain the hardships of 
war, Cyrus, when, he awoke, considered his dream with at- 
tention; and judging it to be of the last consequence, sent for 
Hystaspes, wd talung lum aside, said, ** Hystaspes, thy son 
** has formed a design against me and my government, and T 
'' will tell thee how I know this with certainty. The Oods,^ 
** solidtous for my preservation, .ever give me timelv notice 
** of all impendii^ dangers : and therefore last nighty as I 
'' slept, I saw in a dream the eldest of thy sons, having wings 
" on his shoulders ; with one of which he covered Europe,. 
** and Asia with the other. Since then I have seen this vi- 
** aion, it is impossible that your son has not formed designs 
*^ against me ; I therefore order thee to return immediately 
** to Persia, and to take care, that when I come home with 
'* victory, you bring your son before me to be examined/' 

CCX. These words Cyrus said, in a full persuasion that 
Darius had formed a design against him : but the Deity by 
this previous admonition signified, that he should die in the 
enterprise he had undertaken, and that his kingdom should 
devolve upon Darius, Hystaspes answered, ** God forbid, O 
" kin^^, that one who is bom - a Persian should conspire 
'' against thee ! But if any such be found, may sudden destruc- 
*' tion overtake him. For thou hast not only enfranchised the 
** Persians, who Wore were s^rvants> but advanced them 
'' from the condition of slaves^ to the power of commanding 
** other nations ; and therefore if any vision has represented 
'' my son as contriving any thing against thee, I freely sur- 
** render him to be treated in tixe manner thou shalt eom- 
" mand.'* Having made this answer, Hystaspes repassed th^s 
river Araxes, and went to Persia, in order to watch over his 
son Darius for Cyrus. 

CCXI. In the mean time Cyrus advanced one day*s march 
beyoi^ the river ; and afterwards, pursuant to the counsel of 
Croesus, retired again with all his best troops; leaving only the 
worst of his men behind him. These the Massagetae attacked 
with a third part of their army, and, after some resistance, cut 
in pieces. Which having done, and having perceived a {den- 
tiful feast prepared, they eat and drank to such excess, that 
they fell asleep upon the spot. In this condition they were 
surprised by the Persians^ who killed piany^ and took a greater 
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number priseaers ; amoiig tbesi j^pargapises, son to Tomjm, 
and general of the Massaget8&« 

CGXII. The quew, haying learnt the misfortune of her 
son and one part of her army, sent a herald to Cyras with 
a message in these words : *' O Cyrus, insatiable of blood, 
'< be not elate with the late event, if, by the fruit of the vine^ 
*' which none of you can bear without raying, and which never 
'' enters into your bodies without bringing up all manner of 
** unbecoming language ; if, I say, by this treacherous poison, 
** thou hast circumvented my son, instead of conquering him 
'' by valour in the fidid. However, for the present, take the 
'* best council I can give. Restore my son ; depart out of 
** this country, and rest satisfied with having insolently dis^ 
*' graced^ a third part of the army of the Massagetse. But if 
^' thou wilt not do these things, I swear by the sun, who is 
** the Lord of the MassiEigetas, to give thee blood enough, iur 
'* satiable as thou art.*" 

CCXIII. After this message, which had no effect upon 
Cyrus, Spargapises, the son of Tomyris, being recovered 
from his wine, and perceiving the disaster that was. fallen 
upon him, begged of CymSi to be unbound ; and having ob- 
tained his request, no sooner found Ins hands at liberty, than 
he immediately killed himself. 

CCXIV. fiut Tomyris, finding her advice slighted by 
Cyrus, assembled all her forces, and engaged the Persians in 
a battle ; which I think to have been the most obstinate that 
ever was fought by barbarians. At first, as I am informed, 
whilst the two armies were at a distance, they sent showers of 
arrows upon each other ; and after they had quite emptied 
their quivers, and thrown all tiheir javelins, they joined in 
close fight with their swords and spears. In this manner they 
continued for a long time fighting with equal fury: but at 
length the Massagetse had the victory, most of the Persian 
army being cut in piecesi and Cyrus himself killed in the 
place, after he had reigned twenty-nine years. Tomyris found 
the body of Cyrus among the slain ; and having cut ofi^the 
head, threw it into a vessel filled with human blood, which 
she had purposely prepared ; saying in an insulting manner, 
** Thou hast indeed ruined me, though I am alive and have 
" conquered thee in battle, since thou hast destroyed my son 
'* by stratagem ; but I will now, as I threatened, glut thee 
** with blood *".'* Such was the end of Cyrus ; and though 

' KaOvBpUrae; *Y/3pt^(^ frequently go- Roman Crassns nearly correi^nds. The 
verQ3 a dative case } KaOvj3p(^a» rard^. wealth of Crasaas was only to be equal- 
There U» bowever, another example m led by his avaiiee. He was taken pri- 
Soph. Aiax. 153. Larcher. soner in an ezpedilion against the Par- 

• With this story of Cyrus that of the thians, who poured melted gold down his 
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many other things are said of him^ I haye restrained my re- 
lation to these, which to me seem best attested. 

CCXV. The Massagetae resemble the Scythians in their 
habit and way of living : they have both horse and foot in 
their armies ; their weapons of war are arrows, javelins, and 
battle-axes ; they make use of brass and gold for all things ; 
for the blade of their scymetar is brass, and their javelins and 
arrows are pointed with the same metal; but the coverings of 
their heads and the belts, which they wear round their waists 
and over their shoulders^, are adorned with gold. They arm 
their horses with a breastplate of brass, and the bridle, with 
all the rest of the furniture, is enriched with gold. They use 
no silver nor iron, for neither of those metals are found in 
their country, but brass and gold are found in abundance. 

CCXVI. As for their manners, every one marries a wife ; 
but they lie with those women in common ; and the Grecians 
mistake, when they attribute this custom to the Scythians, 
which is peculiar to the Massagetse ; among whom, whenever 
a man desires to have the company of a woman, he hangs up 
his quiver"^ at the head of his chariot, and uses her without 
shame. TTie years of life are not limited by any law. But 
after a man has attained to old age, all his relations meet, and 
sacrifice him*, with cattle of sevend kinds ; and when they 



throat, in order, as they said, that he, 
whose thirst of gold could never be satis- 
fied when he was alive, might be filled 
with it when dead. Beloe, 

*» Xenophon (Cyrop. 8.) makes Cyrus 
die peaceably in his bed ; Strabo inclines 
to this opinion. Lucian says, that he died 
when more than a hundred years old, 
from erief that his son Cambyses had 
caused most of his friends to be put to 
death. On his tomb there was this in- 
scription : " Man, I am Cyrus, the son of 
" Cfambyses; I acc^uired the empire of 
" Persia, and I reigned over Asia; be 
" not then jealous of my monument." 
Lareker, 

^ M a<rxaXi<rn}f> : this word is derived 
from fiatrxoika, asilla; for the proper 
meaning of the word see Bloomfiefd's 
Glossary to the Prometheus Vinctus of 
iEschylus, 71. 

^ Amongst the Nasamones, in Africa, 
whose habits were nearly the same, a 
staff W9M fixed in the gro#ld before the 
tent as a si^al of privacy ; Melp. 172. 
Dowe says, in his dissertation prenzed to 
his Indian History, p.37, that the Facquirs 
of some part of India leave one of ttieir 
sUppen at the door, when engaged in cer- 
tain visits, in which they are supposed to 
be privileged by the mnciity of their or- 



der. Some of our ancestors are accused 
of the same want of delicacy as the 
Messagetae and the Nasamones ; but we 
have no particular recordof their domestic 
customs. Herodotus acquits the Wes- 
tern Scythians of this custom so contrary 
to decency and sentiment. Rennel,jp, 78. 
« Hellanicus, speaking of the Hyper- 
boreans, who lived beyond the Rhijyean 
mountains, observes, that they learn jus- 
tice, that they eat no meat, but live en- 
tirely on fruit. Those of sixty years of 
age they carry out of the town, and pyA 
to death. Timaeus says, that in Sardinia, 
when a man has passed seventy years, 
his sons, in honour of Saturn, and with 
seeming satbfaction, beat out his brains 
with clubs, and throw him down a preci- 
pice. The inhabitants of Julis, in the 
isle of Ceos, oblige those who are past 
sixty to drink hemlock, &c. However 
improbable this custom may appear, it is 

Practised at the present day in the king- 
om of Aracan ; " The inhabitants of tins 
** country" (Natural and Civil History of 
"Siam) accelerate the death of their 
" friends and relations, when they see 
" him afflicted by a painful old age or 
" incurable disease ; it is with them an 
" act of piety." Larcher» 
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have 1)(Hled all the flesh together, they sit down as to a feast* 
This death they account the most happy ; for they never eat 
the bodies of those who die by sickness; but bury them in the 
earth, and think it a great misfortune that they did not attain 
to be sacrificed. Their drink is milk; and they sow nothing; 
contenting themselves with the flesh of aniinals, and fish, 
which the river Araxes yields in abundance. They adore the 
sun only of all the Gods, and sacrifice horses^ to this deity ; 
judging it most proper to offer the swiftest of all animals to 
the swiftest of all the Gods. 

• ' This was a very ancient custom ; it have been followed by others in North 

was practised in Persia in the time of Asia, we shall only observe, 
Cyrus, (Xenoph. Cyrop. viii. 3.) and was 1. That the clothes and food of the 

probably anterior to his time. Horses Massaget(t resemble those of the Scythi- 

were thrown into the sea and rivers in ans, chap. 216. 

honour of Neptune, (Iliad xxi. 132.) 2. That both nations lived in waggons, 

Lareher, or carriages; Clio, 216. Melp. 46, 121. 

PW ^ P«^r«ii« Hyp^ cine. J^ .'^c^^.Ts^X-'^aS """- 

"™' the sun. Clio, 216. Melp. 61. 

It is unquestionable that there is a great It however happens, unfortunately, that 

similarity between many of the customs Herodotus is much too brief in his ac- 

of the Messagetae and those of the Scythi- count of the Massagets, to allow anj 

ans; which can only be referred to imi- great scope for compari^n ; otherwise it 

tatiop. We shall only enumerate a few is probable that more points of resem- 

of them. Not to mention the Nomadu blance might be found. Rennel, p. 78. 
life common to both, which might also 



The following account of an important point of history may 
serve to illustrate chapter 145. Hellen, son of Deucalion, 
reigned in Phthia, between the Peneus and the Asopus. 
(Strabo viii. p. 387.) He left his estates to his eldest son, and 
sent the others to seek settlements elsewhere. Dorus esta- 
blised himself in the neighbourhood to Parnassus, and gave 
his own name to the people who assembled there. Xuthus 
passed into Attica, where he espoused a daughter of Erec- 
theus. Pausanias, (Achaic. sive lib. vii. 1.) relates that Xuthus 
was expelled from Thessaly by his brothers, because he en- 
deavoured to obtain his father's wealth. Both historians how- 
ever agree, that he went to Attica, where he married the 
daughter of Erectheus, king of the country, by whom he had 
two sons, AchsBus and Ion. Achseus, having committed an 
involuntary homicide, passed into Laconia, and the Lace- 
daemonians and Argians were called from him Achm, till 
the return of the Heraclidae. Attica became at this time 
very populous and hardly able to support its inhabitants. 
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The Atheniaiui (Strabo viH. p. 588.) itont a colony mto the 
Pelopoiinese, under the conduct of Ion. This colony settled 
at ^gialeia, which is situated along the coast, between Eiis 
and Sicyonia. 

Ion was afterwards recalled by the Athenians to take the 
command of .their armies, against the Tfaracians, who under £u- 
molpin had possessed tbemselres of Eleusis. The oracle had 
promised victory to Erectheus, if he would sacrifice his daugh- 
ter. He did not hesitate, waA the Thracians were defeated. 
Euripides has made the sacrifice of this female the subject of 
a Tragedy, called Erectheus« The Athenians, to acknowledge 
the services of Ion, gave him the chief part of the govern- 
ment, and called themselves lonians from him. 

He divided the Athenians into four tribes^ Geleontes, Ar- 
gades, ^gicores and Hopletes ; from the names of his four 
sons. 

After the death of Erectheus a contest arose between his 
children concerning the succession to the throne. (Pausan. 
Achaic. sive vii. 1.) Xuthus, being chosen umpire, adjudged 
the crown to Cecrops the elder. AchsBus did not remain 
long in Laconia. He passed into Tfaessaly with some troops 
from ^gialeia and Athens, and recovered the estates of his 
fathers. Two of his children, Archander and AcMteles, left 
Phthiotis, and went to Argos, where they married two daugh- 
ters of Danaus, a prince of Argos. The Achseans remained 
in this country, till the return of the Heraclidae who expelled 
them. They retired into .^Igialeia, where the lonians kindly 
received them, on account of their common origin. Jealousy 
soon arose between them, and the lonians were compelled to 
abandon the country to tibe Achaeans, who preserved the Io- 
nian divisions, but called it, from themselves, Achesa. 

The lonians (Pausan. Achaic. cap. 1.) returned into Attica, 
where they were received by Melanthus, who had deposed 
Thymsetes, and obtained the kingdom. They continued in 
that country under his reign, and under that of Codrus his 
fiwcoessor. The sovereign power having been abolished in 
Athens after the death of Codrus, Neleus, his youngest «on, 
passed into Asia Minor, and led with him the lonians. 
Larcher. 
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After the death of Cyrus, Cambyses succeeded him in 
the kingdom. He was the son of Cyrus, and of Cassandane 
the daughter of Pharnaspes; who having died some time 
befdre, Cyrus deeply lamented her, and commanded all his 
subjects to exhibit signs of mourning*. Bom of these pa^ 
rents, Cambyses having considered the lonians and iBolians 
as hiis servants by inheritance, made an expedition against 
Egypt, having taken with him his other subjects ; and parti- 
cularly the Greeks, whom he also ruled over. 

II. The Egyptians, before the reign of Psammetichus^ 
thought themselves the most ancient** people of all the world. 
But since the experiment he made, to find out the truth of 
that matter, they have yielded the priority to the Phrygians, 
still esteeming uiemselves the second in antiquity. For after 
Psammetichus had long endeavoured in vain to discover who 
were the first men, he at last contrived this expedient. He 
took two children newly born of poor parents, and putting 
them into the hands of a shepherd to be brought up among 
his flocks, commanded him not to permit any one to speak in 
their hearing ; but to lay them in a solitary cottage by them- 
selves ; to bring them goats to suck at certain tim^s, and 
when he should perceive they were satiated with milk, to 

* Admetus paid this tribute of respect tries in the worid. The subject of their 

to the memoij of his deceased wife Al- claims to antiquity is impartuJIy dis- 

eestis. See Eurip. Alcest. 425. cussed by I^auDcner m his Essay on Chro- 

*» There is no doubt but that Egypt is oology, 
one of the most anciently peopled coon* 

VOL. I. Q 
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attend to his other employments. These orders Psammeti- 
chus gave, that he might be informed what word would fint 
break from the children, when the inarticulate sounds of in- 
fancy should have ceased ; and the success was answerable to 
his expectation. For at the end of two years, as the shepherd, 
to whose care they were committed, was one day enter- 
ing the cottage, and had already opened the door, both the 
cluldren ran to him, and, holding out their hands, cried 
Becos®. The shepherd, when he first heard it, said nothing; 
1)ut when this same word was always repeated to him when 
he went and attended to the children, he acquainted the king 
with what had happened, and by his command brought the 
children into his presence. Psammetichus having heard the 
same, inquired in the next place if any nation made use of 
the word Becos: and when he found by inquiry that the 
Phrygians call bread ^ by that name, the Egyptians consented 
to take this for a proof, that the Phrygians" were the more 
ancient people. 

III. This relation I had at Memphis from the priests of Vul- 
can« But the Greeks, among many other ridiculous things, re- 
port, that Psammetichus delivered these children to be brought 
up by certain women, whose tongues he caused to be cut out. 
Divers other things I heard at Memphis, in several confer- 
ences I had with tibe priests of Vulcan. And on this very ac- 
count I went in particular to Hiebes^ and to Heliopolis^, in 

c These infants in all probal)ility pro- taught to speak. This art may also be 

nounced the word Bee, the ciy of the Ibrgotten, as well as others. Selkirk, the 

goats, which they endeavoured to imi- Scotchman, who was cast on a desert 

tale, M being a termination appropriate island, not only forgot how to speak, but 

to the Greek language. In the fifteenth found great difficulty in learning again, 

century James IV. of Scotland confined There are also in ail languages letters 

two infants in the isle of Inckuth, one of which can never be properly pronounced, 

the Hebrides, under the care of a dumb unless they are practised in early years, 

attendant. When they grew up, they Such was the Greek tAeta, which the £ng- 

spoke the language of Paradise, i. e. pure lish at the present day so easily pronounce ; 

Hebrew* Henry, who relates this in the and the ch of the Germans and Scotch, 

sixth volume of his History of England, If God, in creatine man, had not giving 

laughs at it with reason, as Herodotus him a language, the human race might 

miffht have done also. Larcher, have passed through many generations 

^ Hipponax, speaking of the people of without bei^g able to discourse other- 
Cyprus, uses this word as sigmfying wise than by signs, 
bread. Larcher, ' The ruins of Thebes occupy a space 

® Psammetichus must have been very at least half a league in circumference ; 

Utde acquainted with the osigin of the for a description of which, see Savary, 

Phrygian^ who were of European descent Letter XXXIV, 

and lately transported Into Asia. ^Herod. sr There were two places of this name 

b. vii. 73.) We may remark that the which have caused great confusion and 

fSsunilty of speech is not the gift of na- perplexity among geomphers. See Lar- 

ture, but an acquired art Infants would cher's Table Geographique. 
not speak if so much pains were not This city is universally allowed by 

taken with them. The wild boy found travellers to have been at Materea. lit 

in the woods of Hanover, under the reign is supposed to have been the On of the 

of Geoige the First, could never be Scriptures, and was celebrated as a 
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order to see whether their accounts might agree with what I 
bad heard at Memphis ; for the Heliopolitans are esteemed 
the most skilled in antiqiuty of all the Egyptians. What 
I heard concerning their deities, I am not very willing to 
publish, except oidy their names; supposing that all men 
think alike concerning them : and therefore I shall say no 
more of those matters than the thread of my narration ab- 
solutely requires* 

IV. But as for human affairs, they all agree, that the Egyp- 
tians were the first inyentors of the year, which they divided 
into twelve parts, by means of the knowledge they had of the 
stars: in this,^ as I think, more able than the Grecians, who 
on account of the seasons, throw in an intercalatory month 
every third year**: whereas the Egyptians, allowing thirty 
days to each of the twelve months, add five supernumerary 
days to each year, and by that means the seasons^ in their re- 
vcMution, return at the same point. Hiey said also, that the 
Egyptians were the first who gave names to the twelve Gods; 
and that the Greeks had those names from them^; that they 
erected the first altars, images, and temples to the Gods, and 
carved the figures of animals on -stone ; most of which they 
demonstrated to be so in fact. They added, that M enes was 
the first king who reigned in the world ; and that in his time 
all Egypt, except the country of Thebes, was one morass ; no 
part of the present land appearing then below the lake Myris, 
which is seven days' passage from the sea by the way of the 
river. 

y. Indeed to me they seemed to speak rationally touching 
this region. For any man of understanding will easily per- 
ceive at sight, though he had never heard these things, that 
those parts of Egypt which the Greeks frequent with their 
shipping, are an accession^ of land bestowed upon the Egyp- 

school of science from very early times. ^ If the Egyptian year bad consisted 

We learn from Strabo that it was the of 366 entire days^ the seasons would be 

school of Plato and Eudoxus. Rennel, far from returning regularly at the sanke 

p. 495, 535. period. After some ages the winter 

Eusebius, Cyril, Au^tine, and others months would be found to return at the 
affirm, that Plato got his information in sprine, and so of other seasons. Larcher, 
Egypt; and Bryant says there can be no ^ At the same time that Plato con- 
doubt of it. Plato resided three years at fesses that the Grecian mythology was of 
Heliopolis, where he was very intimate foreign original, he derives Artemis from 
with the priests of the sun. Egypt was a Greek word signifying integrity. Dio- 
also the school of Musffius, Melampos, dorus says, that the Greeks not only 
Dedalus, Homer, Lycurges, Solon, De- borrowed the names of their Gods from 
mocrites, &c. Egypt, but also their knowledge of the 

^ At the end of two years or the be- arts and sciences. Beloe, 

ginning of the third-: this mode of speech ^ This opinion was adopted by all the 

was customary among the Greeks. See ancients and a great part of the modems. 

Ariitoph. Plut. 683; compare Herod, i. If it be true, all the country from Mem- 

32. phis to the sea must have been formerly 
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tians by ihe river s and io is all that ooi^itiy, whieh men see 
beyond die lake during a passage of three days ; of wUeh yet 
these Egyptians said nothing. For the nature of the soil of 
Egypt is of this kind, when a ship bound to Egypt rides at 
a distance of a whole day's sail from the port, if a man try the 
sounding, he shall draw up his plummet covered with mud, 
even where the sea is eleven lathoms deep; which plainly 
shews that all that earth was brought down thither by the 
river". 

VI. The extent of Egypt along the sea-coast, according to 
our division, from the bav of Plinthene to the lake Selbonis, 
under mount Casius, is sixty schoeni. And here we must ob- 
serve, that those who have only small ° portions of land, mea- 
sure their land by the orgya; such as have more, by the 
stade ; and those who have very much, by parasangs ; each 
consisting of thirty stades. But those who have very exten-* 
sive domains measure by the schoenus ; which is an Egyptian 
measure, equal to sixty stades. So that the whole coast of 
Egypt is three thousand and six hundred stades m length^. 

VH. From the sea upwards, to the city of Heliopolis, the 
country is a spacious level, without rivers, and a slimy soil. 
The distance irom the sea to Heliopolis, is about, the same 
as from the altar of the twelve Gods? in Attica, to, Pisa and 



a gulf of the Mediterranean parallel to 
the Arabian gulf. The earth must have 
been raised up by little and little, from 
a deposit of tne mud which the waters 
of the Nik carry with them. Larcher 
has a note of twelve pages on the sub- 
ject. See also Rennel, sect, xviii. on 
the Floods and Allusions of Rivers, &cc, 
more particularly on those of the Nile. 

B Snaw says, that the black mud ap- 
pears by soundings at the distance of 
twenty leagues. Surely the soil of Ethi- 
opia must be of an extraordinary depth, 
in having not only bestowed upon Egypt 
80 many thousand annual strata, but.m 
having laid the foundation likewise of 
future additions to it in the sea. Beloe, 

For seven or eight leagues firom the 
land they know by the sounding plum- 
met if they are near Egypt, as within 
that distance it brings up the black sUmy 
mud of the Nile, that settles at the bot- 
tom of the sea, which is often of great 
use in navigation, the low land of this 
countiy not being seen Isr off. Poeoeke. 

^ It appears to me most probable, 
that he is nere speaking of measures in 
use among different nations, according 
to the extent of iheir country. The 
Greeks, whose territories are not consi- 
derable, measured by stades; the Per- 



sians, whose country was greater, by pa- 
rasangs ; the Egyptians, whose countiy 
was still more spacious, by schoeni. He- 
rodotus, when he observes that this last 
is an Egyptian measure, indirectly in- 
forms us, that the stade and parasang 
were not there used. Larehtr, 

o In the report of Herodotus respect- 
ing the extent of Egypt, he has made 
use of a stade, which is totally different 
from that which he uses when he refers 
to Greece or Persia. This appears in a 
remarkable instance, where he assigns 
the same number of stades within fifteen 
to the space between Athens and Pisa, 
as between Heliopolis and the sea-coast 
of Eeypt, although the former be about 
one hundred and five, the latter eighty- 
six miles only ; the one giving a propor- 
tion of seven hundred and fifty-nve, the 
other of one thousand and twelve to a 
degree. So that he appears to have used 
stades of dififerent soues without a con- 
sciousness of it. It appears that Uie error 
arises from his having taken the schoeni 
one third above the real standard;, that 
is, sixty stades instead of forty, as it 
really appears to be. BmmZ, p. 19 and 
427. 

» This was in the forum at Adieus. 
Pisistratus, (Thucyd. vi. 54.) son of Hip- ~ 
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the temple of Olympian Jupiter. For whoever will ccmipare 
these ways, shall find by computation^ that they differ not one 
from the other above fifteen stades ; the road leading to Pisa 
wanting no more of one thousand five hundred stades, which 
is just the number that lie between the sea and HeUopolis. 

VIII. From this city upwards "^ ^gjf^ is narrow ; for on 
the one side the mountains of Arabia extend, which fonn a 
continued line, extending from the north to the south and 
south-west, till they reach the Red sea. In these hills are 
found quarries of stone, which were used in building the py- 
ramids of Memphis; in that part the mountain' ends, and 
turns into the country I mentioned. But I have heard, that 
to travel this country over in the widest part, from east to 
west, is a journey of two months ; and tlmt the most east- 
wardly limits produce frankincense in abundance. On that 
side of Egypt which borders upon Lybia are other mountains^ 
very rocky, and covered with sand. They contain divers py- 
ramids, and extend in the same manner as those of Arabia, 
which stretch to the southward. So that from HeUopolis, 
the country which belongs to Egypt, is not very extensive, 
but for four days sail* up the river it is very nanow. Be- 
tween the mountains before mentioned the land is' level, and 
in the narrowest part seems to me not above two hundred 
stades in breadth, from the Arabian to the Lybian hills ; but 
beyond these straits the countrv grows wider ^ain. 

IX. Such is the form and situation of this region. From 
Heliopolis to Thebes* men pass by water in nine days, the 
distance between those two cities being four thousand eight 
hundred and sixty stades, which amoimt to eighty-one schoeni. 
To put these measures together, the coast of Egypt, as I said 
before, contains in length three thoui^and and six himdred 
stades ; Thebes is distant from the sea six thousand one hun- 

pias the tyrant, dedicated it to the twelve Heliopolis upwards, became lo poiitract- 

uods when he was Archon. Larcher. ed, that the two chains of mountains 

4 Egvpt, in proportion as it recedes united, and that the Nile at their junc- 

from the Mediterranean^ is regularly tion £Drmed cataracts. Herodotus was 

elevated. not ignorant of this, but he conceived 

' The mountain ending in that part that Egypt became wider during the 

where the quarries are, (i. e. not going four first aays sail. This affirmation of 

on any longer in a direction from north Herodotus is confirmed by Norden, &c. 

to south,) takes a turn towards that part Larcher, 

which I have mentioned, viz. to the Red ^ Herodotus says, from Heliopolis to 

sea, (as he said in line 4.) and then con- Thebes there are 48G0 stades, and from 

tinues upwards with that sea, (and thus the sea to Heliopolis (ch. 7.) 1600. 

takes ail eastern or south-eastern direc- Therefore, according to these measures, 

tion,) extending to the country of frank- from the coast to Thebes there are 6360. 

incense. Schweiglunugr, In the text he has 6130 ; so that there is 

•Aristides affirms that Eeypt, far from an error of ^40 stades* The mistake 

becoming wider at this ustance from must fall on the copyists. 
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dred and twenty ; and the city of Elephantis, eight biuidfed 
and twenty from Thebes. 

X. The greater part of all this country, as the priests in- 
formed me, and as I judge by what I saw, is an acquisition 
of land to the Egyptians. For the plains that lie between 
the mountains beyond Memphis, seem to me to have been 

, formerly a bay of the sea ; and I have the same optmen of 
those about Ilium'', Teuthrania, Ephesus, and the plain of the 
Maeander ; if I may be permitted to compare small things 
with great, for none of all the rivers that have thrown out 
earth in this manner on those regions can justly be brought 
in competition with any one of the five mouths'^ of the Nile. 
I might mention other rivers which have wrought the like 
effect, and, though not so considerable as the NUe, have yet 
done great things' of this nature. Of these, one of the most 
remarkable is die Achelous; which passing through Acama- 
nia, and falling into the sea by the Echinades', has already 
joined one half of those islands to the continent. 

XI. Besides, there is a bav, not far from Egypt, branching 
out from the Bed sea, though belonging to ^abia, which is 
long and narrow, in the manner I shall here describe ; from 
the innermost part of this bay to the broad sea, the passage is 
of as great a length as a vessel with oars can perform in forty 
davs; and yet the breadth in the widest place is no more than 
half a day over. The tides* of this gulf are strong ; the 
waters ebb and flow daily ; and I am of opinion, that Egypt 
was anciently penetrated in like manner by an arm of the 
sea, entering on the north side, and ascending towards 
Ethiopia; as that of Arabia, which I mentioned before, 

" Crrelot, an author worthy of credit, nean, and gradually filling up the gulf 

assures us, in his description of his voy- into which it falls, has placed in the 

age from Constantinople, that the Sea- middle of the land the town of Miletus, 

mander is a very small stream, which formerly a celebrated harbour. It is 

loses itself in the sea soon after its source, thus that the Tigris and the Euphrates 

Yet in the time of Homer it was very let loose from the Armenian hills, and 

considerable. BeVUmfttr, sweeping with them in their course the 

* This he fully explains at the end of sands of Mesopotamia, axe imperceptibly 

eh. 17. filling up the Persian gulL &>very^ 

' What prodigious changes great ri- Letter I. 

vers occasion on the surface of the globe ! * These islands are described by Thu- 

how incessantly they repel the sea, by cydides, book ii. ch. 102. 

accumulating sand on sand ! how diey ^ Diodorus Siculus relates, (book iii, 

elevate at their mouths islands, which at 40.) that the Ichthyophagi had records 

length become large portions of the cop- of a very considerable reflux of the tide 

tinent! It is thus that the Nile has in this gulf, which left it totally dr^, 

formed ahnost all the Lower Egypt, and but soon after the sea returned. This 

created out of the waters the Delta, bears great similarity to the miraculous 

which is ninety leagues in circumference, parting of the waters which saved the 

It is thus that the Meander, constantly Israelites. Larch§r, 
xepelling the waves of the Mediterra- 
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stretches from the south towards Syria ; and that the extra- 
mities of these two had only a narrow tiact of land lying be- 
tween, and separating the one from the other. Now, if the 
NUe would turn its stream into the Arabian gulf, what could 
hinder it from being filled with earth by the river? I, for my 
part, expect that it would be filled in ten thousand years. 
How then is it not possible, that during the time which has 
been before my birth, that this, or even a much greater chan- 
nel, might have been filled up by such a vigorous and abound- 
ing river. 

XII. ^The things, therefore, which I heard concerning, 
Egypt, together with the testimony of my own eyes, induce 
me to this opinion; especially having observed that this coun- 
try projects farther into the sea than the next adjoining re- 
gion; that shells^ are found on the hills; that a saline hu- 
mour issuing from the earth corrodes the stones of the pyra- - 
mids^; and that among all the i^untains of Egypt, this alone, 
which is situate above Memphis, abounds in sand. Besides, 
Egypt is utterly unlike all the adjacent countries, whether of 
Arabia, Lybia, or Syria, (for the maritime parts of Arabia are 
inhabited by Syrians,) ihe soil being black and crumbling, as 
if it were mud and loose earth, brought down by the river 
from Ethiopia ; whereas we know that the earth of Lybia is 
reddish, and somewhat more sandy; as that of Arabia and 
Syria is either stony, or mixed with clay. 

XIII. Another particular* of great moment to confirm 
what is said touching this countiy, I had from the priests ; 
who affirm, that, under the reign of Mseris, if the Nile rose to 
the height of eight cubits, all the lands of Egypt below Mem- 
phis were sufficiently watered; and yet Maoris had not been ^ 
nine hundred years dead when I received this information. 
Bot in our time, unless the river swells to sixteen cubits'^, or 

^ It is veiy certain that shells are even ^ The majority of travellers inform us, 
to thiis day found upon the mountains of that upon an average, the water usually 
Egypt, but this by no means proves the rises eveiy year to twenty-two cubits. 
Egyptian gulf. Shells are also found In 1702 it rose to twenty-three cubits 
upon mountains much higher than those four inches; in the year {>receding, to 
ia Egypt ; in Europe, Asia, and America, twenty-two cubits eighteen inches. Ac- 
This only proves, that all those regions cording to travellers, the favourable 
have in part been covered by the waters height is from twenty-two to twenty- 
of the sea. I say in part, because it is three ; according to Herodotus, from fif- 
certain, from the observations of the teen to sixtieen. Larcher, 
most skilful naturalists, that the tops of There seems to have been no addition 
the highest mountains have not been co- during the space of 500 years, to the 
vered with water. These, in times of numt^ of cubits taken notice of by He- 
such general deluges, were like so many rodotus. This we learn, not only from 
islands. Larcher, the sixteen children that attend the 

<^ Norden informs us, that the stones statue of the Nile, but also from a medal 

of the great pyramid on the north side of Trajan, where we see the figure of the 

are rotten, but assigns no cause. Nile with a boy standing upon it, who 
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fifteen at leasts the coontry is not covered widi wat»r« So 
that if the soil continues^ to increase in the same proportion 
as in ages past, I am persuaded, that those who inhabit below 
the lake Maeris, and in all that part which is called Delta, 
must for ever suffer by a deficiency of water ; the same ca- 
lamity, they used to say, must at some time fall upon the 
Grecians. For having heard that all the lands of Greece 
were watered by rain, and not, as Egypt, by rivers ; they 
said the Grecians at some time or other would be disap- 
pointed in their great expectations, and miserably starve; 
meaning, if the deity should not afford rain, but send diy 
seasons in the place of wet, they must perish by famine, since 
they had no other resource for water, except from Jupiter only. 
XIV. I acknowledge this discourse is not altogether 
groundless ; but I will now state how the Egyptians are si- 
tuated: if, as I said before, all the land below Memphis, 
which visibly rises every year, should continue to increase in 
the same proportion as it has in time past, what else will 
happen, but that the Egyptians who inhabit this part will 
stiurve ? especially if their land shall neither be watered by 
rain^ from heaven, nor the river be sufficient to inundate the 
fields. At this day, indeed, no people in the world, nor in 
the rest of Egypt, enjoy the productions of the earth with so 
little labour ; for there is neither labour in breaking up the 
furrows, nor in digging, nor in performing any other of those 
things which other men labour at with regard to com* For 
as soon as the river has voluntarily overflowed the com fields, 
and having watered them has retired, each man sows his land 
and turns in his swine s; and when the seed has been trodden 



pointf to the number sizteen. fifteen 
cubits are recorded by the emperor Ju- 
lian, as the height of the Nile's inunda- 
tion. Three hundred years afterwards, 
the amount, was no more than sixteen or 
seventeen cubits; and at present, not- 
withstanding the great accumulation of 
soil, when we river rises to sixteen cu- 
bits the Egyptians make neat reioiciugs, 
and call out Wafaa Allah! God has 
given all we wanted. PocoM$ Deserip- 
twnoftheEatt,Sic, 

^ All rivers and streams must at times 
overflow, because there is no provision 
made in their beds for a sudden increase 
of water ; for this sudden increase being 
immediately difiiised over the countiy, 
can have no effect in deepening and en- 
larging the beds; so that, notwithstand- 
ing the continued increase of soil, tiie 
river must still continue to overflow* 
Bitmelf p. 514. 



' In upper Egrpt they have sometimes 
a little rain ; and I was told, that in eight 
years it had been known to rain but 
twice hard for about half an hour. Po- 
cocke, vol. i. p. 196. 

According to the meteorolo^cal ob< 
servations of Dr. Shaw, (vol. ii. Appen- 
dix, p. 142.) in 1689, it rained sixteen 
times in January, and snowed once, and 
rained eight times in February. 

9 Plutarch, £udoxus, and Pliny, re- 
late the same fact. I am of opinion, that 
Herodotus is only mistaken with regard 
to the time when they were admitted 
into the fields. It was probably before 
the com was sown, that they might eat 
the roots of the aquatic plants, which 
might prove injurious to the grain. LoT' 
cktr. 

Nwden says, that there is scarcely a 
country where the land has greater nieed 
of culture than in £^ypt. 
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in by the swine» he expects the hanrest without farther care ; 
and when that season comes, lets in his swine again^, to 
shake the grain out of the ear, and has no other trouble than 
ta4ay up ms com. 

XV. But if we should follow the opinion of the lonians, 
who say that the country of Delta alone is properly called 
Egypt; extending along the shore, from the tower of Perseus 
to the Tarichcea' of Pelusium, forty schaeni in length, and 
from the sea upwards, to the city of Cercasorum, where the 
Nile divides, and descends towards Pelusium and Canopus^; 
attributing the rest of Egypt, partly to Lybia, and partly to 
Arabia, we shotdd evidently infer that the Egyptians had not 
formerly any country. For they themselves acknowledge, 
and I concur in opinion with them, that Delta is formed of 
the soil which the river has brought down, and has lately (if 
I may so express myself) appeared above the water. If then 
they formerly had no country, to what end were they so soli- 
citous to be thought the most ancient of all people ? Surely 
they might have forborne to try by an experiment, what lan- 
guage children would first speak. For my own part, I am 
not of opinion that the Egyptians commenced their existence 
with the country which the lonians call Delta ; but that they 
always^ were, since men have been; and that as the soil in- 
creased gradually, many came slowly down from the higher 
parts to inhabit tibe new formed earth, and many continued in 
their former possessions. For the province of Thebes went 
anciently by the name of Egypt, and is six thousand one 
hundred and twenty stades in circumference. 

XVI. If, therefore, we judge rightly of these things, the 
opinion of the lonians is erroneous ; but if their sentiment be 
well grounded, we shall shew that neither the Greeks nor the 
lonians reason well, when they say the world is divided into 
three parts™, Europe, Asia, and Lybia; for they ought to 

^ Larcher reads in this place, and in lot of Menelaus, who died there. This 

the one immediately before, rytn Zovtn, confirms the opinion of Homer, that Me- 

They spread out the com, when reap- nelaus landed in Egypt, 

ed, and an ox draws a macUne about on * Diodorus Siculus informs us, that 

it, which, together with the treading of the Ethiopians consider the Egyptians as 

the ojc, separates the grain from the one of tneir colonies, at the nead of 

straw, and cuts the straw. Pococke, vol. which was Osiris. He observes also in 

i. p. 208. ' another place, that the inhabitants of the 

' This name is probably derived from Thebaid consider themselves as the most 

their preserving in this place the em- ancient of mankind. This historian, 

balmed bodies; and therefore common doubtless, had a view to the traditions of 

to several other places in Egypt. Lar^ the two people, without giving us any 



eher* opinion ot his own. Larcher, 

^ This is the same as the modem ^ Many of the ancients divided the 

Abaukir. According to Strabo, (lib. 17.^ world into two parts only, Europe and 

Diodoras Siculus and St. Epiphanes, it Asia. Africa was made to bek>ng to 

received its name from Canopus the pi- Europe. 
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add a fourth, viz. the Delta of Egypt^ if it be not a part either 
of Lybia or of Asia. For, bv their reasoning, the Nile does 
not separate" Asia from Lyoia; that river dividing at the 
point of Delta, and rolling down on each ride of it : so that it 
must be between Lybia and Asia. 

XVII. But not to insist longer on the opinion of the lo- 
nians, I presume, that all the countries which the Egyptians 
inhabit ought to be accounted Egypt, as those of the Cilicians 
and Assyrians are known by the names of Cilicia and Assyria. 
Neither can I imagine what parts may be properly called the 
bounds of Asia and Lybia, except the limits of Egypt. Yet 
if we follow the opinion which the Greeks embrace, we shall 
suppose that all Egypt, beginning from the Catadupians and 
the city of Elephantis, is divided into two parts, and partakes 
of both names; one belonging to Lybia, and the other to Asia. 
For the Nile descending from the Catadupians, passes through 
the midst of Egypt, in one channel towards the sea, to the 
city of Cercasorum ; and there separates into three®. That 



Tertia part nrum lAbye, si credere 

fama 
Cuneta veils: at H ventos ecdumque 

sequaris. 
Pars erit Europe, 

Lucan. Phanal. iz. 411. 

Isocrates ^Pane|. vol. i.) says, the 

whole earth is divided into two parts, 

Europe and Asia; yet some authors add 

Africa to Asia. 

JEoliis eandens auttris, «t lampade 

Phabi 
JE^ifero lAbye torretur subdita cancro 
Aut ingent Asue latvs, aut pars tertia 
terrk. Silius Italic, lib. i. 193. 

** Herodotus excludes Egypt from A- 
frica, as well as from Asia ; which ap- 
pears very extraordinary, and can only 
be accounted for on the ground that he 
does not, like others, distribute the ha- 
'bitable world into continents, but regions ; 
and that Egypt might be considered as 
a region of itself. He seemed to think 
Egypt, if we may so say, extra-continen' 
tal; in effect, he thought the land of 
^gypt alone constituted the natural and 
proper limits or boundary of Asia and 
Africa. He says, (Melp. 39.) that Asia 
terminates at Egypt, and Lybia. begins 
where Egypt ends, 41. And again, 
(Eut.65.) Egypt is said to be near to 
Africa, These notices seem to be clearly 
in favour of the arrangement, which 
makes Egypt distinct from Africa or Ly- 
bia. But on the other hand, he says, in 
Melp. 41 and 42. except in that part 



which is centiguovs to Asia, the wlu>l€ of 
Africa is sunounded by sea, &c. The 
reader will determine for himself j but it 
appears, on the whole, as if Herodotus 
had either no decided opinion of his own 
on the subject, or that in one of the 
places he has merely expressed the opi- 
nion of others, without explaining his 
own. Rennel, p. 3 and 411. 

® This river, whose source has not yet 
been explored, comes by one single 
channel from Ethiopia to the point of 
the Delta ; arrived here, it separates it- 
self into three principad branches: of 
these, one takes an eastern direction, 
and is called the Pelusian channel; a 
second proceeds northward, and is called 
the Sebennitic branch ; the third 4ows 
towards the west, and takes the name of 
Cam^ic. The Sebennitic arm is sub- 
divided into two others, the Saitic and 
Mendesian; the Saitic is between the 
Bolbitine, which is an artificial branch, 
and the Sebennitic. The Bucolic also 
is the production of the inhabitants, and 
flows betwixt the Sebennitic, from which 
it proceeds, and the Mendesian. Thus 
the seven branches of the Nile, from 
east to west, are the Pelusian, the Men- 
desian, the Bucolic, the Sebennitic, the 
Saitic, the Bolbitine, and the Canqpic. 
Such is the account of Herodotus, far- 
cker, 

Rennel, p. 411. seems to have mis- 
taken Herodotus ; for he makes him only 
assign six mouths to the Nile. By means 
of this chapter, the five mouths of chap. 
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iRrbich Tuns out to the eastward is called the Peiurian mouth; 
the second, iiicJifmng westward^ goes by the name of Canopic; 
and the third channel descending from above by a straight 
line, passes through the midst of Delta, and being no way in- 
ferior to the other two in fame or quantity of water^ is called 
the mouth of Sebennytus; whence two more are deriyed, 
^which take their names from the cities of Sais and Mendis, 
and flow into the sea. For those of Bolbitis and. Bucolis 
were not formed by nature ; but are owing to the industry of 
men. 

XYIIl. To this opinion concerning the extent of Egypt, 
I have the concurring testimony of the oracle of Ammon ; 
which yet I had not heard before I was fuUy persuaded of 
these things. For the people who inhabit the cities of Apis 
and Marea, situate on the frontier of Egypt next to the bor- 
ders of Lybia, impatient of the religious ceremonies of the 
^Egyptians, and unwilling to abstain n-om the flesh of heifers, 
were yery desirous to be accounted Lybians rather than 
^Egyptians ; and to that end consulting the oracle of Ammon, 
professed they had no relation to the Egyptians, because they 
liyed out of Delta» and could by no means affree with them, 
but desired to eat all manner of food without distinction. 
Neyerthelesj^ the Grod did not permit them to do so, but pro- 
nounced, that Egypt comprehends all the territories wtiich 
are oyerflowed by the Nile ; and that all those who drink of 
that riyer below the city of Elephantis, are Egyptians p. 

XIX. The inundations of the Nile not only coyer Delta, but 
the frontier of Lybia also, and sometimes that of Arabia, to the 
extent of about two days' journey, more or less, on each side. 
And though I was yery desirous to be informed touching the 
nature of this riyer, I could not learn, either from the priests 
or any other persons, what should cause the Nile to come 
down in such abundance during a hundred dsij8% beginning 
at the summer solstice, and when it has completed this num- 
ber, it retires ; the quantity of water diminishing, so that it 

X. are understood ; Herodotus did not p The ancients, says Strabo, confined 

count the artificial mouths. the appellation of £gypt to the inha- 

For an exact account of the several bited country watered by the Nile, from 

mouths of the Nile, collected from an- the environs of Syene to the sea. Bdoe, 

cient and modem authorities, the reader ^ The inundation regularly commences 

is referred to Rennel*s 19th section. about the month of July, or three weeks 

The Arabian account of the Nile, and after the rains have begun to Ml in 

its diflferent divisions, may be found in Ethiopia. In 1714 it began the 30th of 

Herhelot Bihliotheqiie Orientale, which June; in 1715, the 1st of July; in 1738, 

the curious reader will do well to com- the 20th of June. The Nile is not the 

pare with the description given by He- only river which increases in the sum- 

rodotus, and that of modem travellers, mer, it has this property in common with 

particularly Pococke, Norden, Volney, many others of Africa and India. Lar- 

andSavaiy. Befoe. <J^« ^ 
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contmneg low all the winter, and even to the return of tiie 
next summer solstice. Of these particulars I could get no 
account from the Egyptians, though I inquired whether this 
river have any peculiar quality, so as to be different in nature 
from other rivers ; and my great desire to be informed not 
only led me to ask these questions, but also how it comes to 
pass that the Nile alone, of all the rivers in the world, never 
emits the least breeze '^ on the adjacent parts. 

XX. Nevertheless some of the Greeks, pretending to dis- 
tinguish themselves by their knowledge, have named three 
several causes of these inundations, which are scarcely worth 
mentioning, except merely as I wish to shew what they are. 
One of them a£Brms, that the Etesian winds'^ are the cause 
of the swelling of this river, by repelling the stream. Mid pre- 
venting it from discharging into the sea. But the Nile has 
sometimes performed its work before the Etesian winds 
begin to blow; and besides, if those winds were the cause of 
these inundations, all other rivers that are exposed to the 
same Vinds must of necessity be liable to the same effect; 
and the rather, as they are less and have weaker currents: 
yet the rivers of Syria and Lybia, which are many, were 
never subject to the like influence. 

XXT. The second opinion is more ignorant than the former, 
though more marvellous; affirming, that the Nile, flowing 
from the ocean ^ performs these things ; and that the ocean 
surrounds the whole earth. 

XXII. The third way of resolving this difficulty is the 
most probable, and yet most untrue. For by saying that the 
waters of the Nile are produced by melted snow", they say 
nothing, for this river descends from Lybia through the 
midst of Ethiopia into Egypt; how therefore, since it runs 
from a very hot to a colder region, can it flow from the snow? 
Many reasons will readily occur to men of good understand- 
ing, to shew the improbability of this opinion. First and 
principally, because the winds which blow from Ethiopia are 
always hot. In the second place, neither rain nor ice* is seen 

' Aipa differs from &V€uoc» A^pa is ' This was the opinion of Euthymenes 

a wind that rises from exnalations from of Marseilles. If we believe Diodonis 

watery places, as a river, &c. and is Siculus, (book i. 37.) it was also the 

therefore cold j "Avtuog is an agitation opinion of the Egyptian priests. Lurcher, 
of the air. Over all rivers there is a " This was the opinion of Anaxandri- 

current of fresh air; over the Nile there des, Diodonis Siculus, and also of Euri- 

is a current, but it is warm. Larcher, pides, Fragm. ex Archelai Tragoed. and 

■ This was the opinion of Thales ac- Helen, v. 3. 
cording to Seneca, Nat. Qmest. iv. 2. » Nonnus relates, in the histoiy of his 

These winds however contribute some- embassy, that during the period when 

thinff to the overflowing of the river, as the Nile inundates Egypt, there are very 

Maillet has remarked in his description violent storms in different parts of Ethi- 

of Egypt, p. 55. opia; the atmosphere becomes exceed* 

« 
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m those conntries ; and yet rain always follows within the 
space of five days^ after snow : so that if snow falls in those 
regions, rain must. Besides, the inhabitants are rendered 
black by the excessive heat; swallows and kites continue 
there all the year ; and the cranes, to avoid the cold of Scy- 
thia, come to pass the winter in that country : all which could 
not be, if in even the smallest quantity snow fell in the parts 
adjacent to the source and passage of the Nile. 

XXIII. The person wno attributed this to the ocean, 
since he has referred it to an obscure fable, does not deserve 
refutation : neither do I know any river so called ; but con- 
jecture that Homer or some other ancient poet having in- 
vented that name, inserted it in their writings. 

XXIV. Yet if, after I have expressed my dissatisfac- 
tion with the opinions before mentioned', I must give my 
own concerning so intricate a question, that which causes 
the Nile to overflow in summer is, in my judgment, this. 
During the winter the sun, being driven by the cold from 
his former course, retires to the upper regions of Lybia; 
which in few words comprehends the whole matter ; for it is 
natural that that country nearest to, and over which this God 
is, should be most in want of water, and that the streams of 
the neighbouring rivers should be dried up. 

XXV. But to explain '^ my meaning more amply, I say, 
that the sun passing over the remoter parts of Lybia, acts m 
the following manner ; as the air of that country is constantly 
serene, and the country is always hot, since there are no 
cooling winds; the sun when passing through that region 
does the same as it used in the summer, when passing through 

ingly cloudy, and the rains fall in such W a sort of instinct, leave the mountains, 

torrents as to inundate the country. The wind, which is the cause of the rise 

The Portuguese missionaries inform us, of the Nile, driving the clouds against 

that from June to September there does those hills, is also the cause of it m an*' 

not pass a day in Abyssinia without rain, other respect, as it drives in the water 

and that the Nile receives all the rivers, from the sea, and keeps back the waters 

streams and torrents which fall from the of the river in such a manner as to raise 

mountains. Larcher, the waters above. Pocoche, 

7 Herodotus had probably remarked, * This reasoning of Herodotus is re- 

that at Halicarnassus or Thurium, where futed by Diodorus Siculus and by Aris- 

he lived, snow was, in the smce of a tides. " If the sun attracted moisture 

few days succeeded by rain. Wetseling, " from the Nile during the winter season 

* It must be supposed that the north " it would be the same with res^t to 

winds are the cause of its overflow, " the other rivers of Lybia, and in like 

which begin to flow about the latter end " manner diminish the force of their 

of May, and drive the clouds formed by " currents. As this is not the fact, the 

the vapours of the Mediterranean south- " reasoning of this author falls to the 

ward, as far as the mountains of £thi- " ground. The rivers of Greece are in- 

opia, which stopping their course, they " creased during the winter, not on ac- 

condense and fall down in violent rains. ** count of their distance from the sun. 

It is said that at this time not only men '* but from the frequency of the rains,'* 

from their reason, bat that wild beasts * Diodorus Sic, b. i. c.38* 
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the centre of the heavens, for it attracts the moisture and 
throws it back again upon the higher regions ; where it is re- 
ceived and liquified by the winds, which in this climate blow 
generally from the south and south-west, and consequently 
most attended with wet of any other. Yet I am of opinion 
that the sun may retain some part about itself, and not dis- 
charge every year all the water of the Nile. But when the 
rigours of winter are past, and the sun returns again to the 
midst of the heavens, all rivers are attracted by the heat in 
equal proportion. To which time all other streams, being 
mixed with abundance of rain, as the country has been 
watered by showers and torn up by torrents, run high, and 
overflow the adjacent parts ; whereas in summer being desti- 
tute of rain, and at the same time exhaled by the sun, they 
become reduced ; but the Nile, being destitute of rain, and 
attracted by the sun, is the only river that flows much weaker 
in winter than in summer; for in summer it is attracted 
equally with the others, but in winter it is alone oppressed. 
From all which, as I conceive, the sun is the cause of the 
inundations of the Nile ''. 

XXYI. And in my opinion the dryness of the air in those 
parts proceeds from the scorching heat of the same beings 
which afiects in an extraordinary manner ^11 that lies near its 
passage : and for this occasion the upper regions of Lybia 
are always hot. Now if such a change of seasons and the 
situation of the heaven could be made, that the south winds 
might take the place of the north, and the north winds be 
transferred to the southward, the sun retiring from the north 
in winter to the upper regions of Europe, and passing through 
those parts, as now he does through Lybia, would, I suppose, 
cause the same efiects in the Ister, which we now see in the 
Nile. 

XXVII. And whereas I said before that no wind blows 
from this river ; my opinion is, that it is very improbable that 
winds should blow from hot countries, but that they are wont 
to blow from cold. 

XXYIII. But I leave these things as they are, and as 
they always were. 

Touching the source of the Nile^, no man of all the lEgyj^ 

b The more 'ancient Egyptians super- rior to the time of Herodotus, these 

stitiousljr believed that the overflowing sources were not better known, when 

of the Nile was occasioned by the sacri- rather more than a century ago, the 

fice which they annually paid to the sup- Portuguese Jesuits imagined that they 

posed divinity of the river. Every year, had discovered them. But it appeared 

on the twelfth of their month Baoni, that they had taken one of the rivers which 

corresponding with our June, they threw faU into the Nile, for the Nile itself, 

a young woman superbly ornamented into The source therefore remains iu little 

tliie river. Belde, known as before. .Lareher, 

^ In spite of all the researches poste- The point fixed upon by Bruce agiee& 
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tians, tiyhiaus, or Grecians I have conversed with, ever pre- 
tended to know any thing certain ; except a scribe*^, who had 
the charge of Minerva's treasury at Sais, a city of Egypt. 
And though I thought he trilBed with me, when he said he 
was perfectly informed of this secret, I shall yet give a place 
here to his relation. Crophi, said he, and Mophi, are two 
mountains, with heads of a pyramidical form, situate in the 
way from Elephantine to Syene*, a city of Thebais ; and be- 
tween these hills is a profound abyss, which contains the 
springs of the Nile. One half of the water issuing from this 
place runs into Egypt northward ; the other half passes south- 
ward to Ethiopia: and that the fountains of the Nile are 
bottomless, Psammetichus king of Egypt found by an ex- 
periment. For having caused a line twisted to be many 
thousand fathoms in length, he sounded the depth, but could 
not find a bottom. Which, if admitted for true^ would in- 
duce me to believe, that there are violent whirlpools and re- 
verberations of the water ; and, as the water dashes against 
the rocks, a sounding line, when let down, cannot reach the 
bottom. 

XXIX. I was unable to learn any thing more of any one. 
But thus much have I learnt concerning the farthest extent 
qf higher Egypt ; since, I went and made my own observations 
as far as Elephantine ; the rest I heard upon inquiry. Those 
who ascend the river above the city of Elephantine, find a 
country in their passage so steep, that every vessel, like a 
cow, is drawn by ropes fastened to each side, and must be 
hurried down the stream by the impetuosity of the torrent if 
the ropes should happen to break. This region is four days* 
voyage from Elephantine, and the Nile is there as full 

▼ery nearly with that fixed on by Father thing precious of whatever kind, as ves- 

Lobo ; and Larcher severely reproves sels, &c. 

Bruce for claiming the ment of hav- « Is a town of Bgypt, on the confines 

ing first discovered the source of the of Ethiopia. It has the island of Ele- 

river. phantine before it, and is situated im- 

Rennel supposes that the remote mediately under the Tropic. A well is 

sources of the Nile are rather to the dug there, which marks the summer 

south than the west, or nearer to the solstice. When that day arrives the ver- 

meridian of Abyssinia, though by no tical sun darts his rays to the bottom of 

means within that country. Ptolemy, the well, and his whole image is painted 

Edrisi, and Abulfeda place them in the on the water that covers the txyttom. 

same position, though greatly too far to Strabo, lib. 17. 

the southward, p. 433. See the whole We still see the ruins of this place on 

of that section for an acciirate examina- an eminence to the south of a village in 

tion of this subject. Assuan. Savory, Letter XXXVII. Po- 

^ Michaelis (Dissert, on the Memoires cocke, vol. i. p. 1 16. This (Assuan) is the 

of the Acad. Gotting. vol. i. p. 271.) same as the ancient name with the C<^ 

shews, that %|oa/£/iarcvc implies a person tic vowel. See note on ch. 91. 

skilled in the knowledge of hieroglyphics, ' Herodotus could not have told us 

and who possesses the art of divination, more explicitly that he disbelieved the 

Xp^/utra are not only money, but eveiy whole of this narrative. 
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of windings as the Maeander. There are twelve sehoenip 
which it is necessary to sail through in this manner; and 
from thence you will come^ to a spacious plain, and an island 
called Tachompso appears in the midst of the Nile. The 
Ethiopians inhabit the country beyond Elephantine, and one 
half of the island Tachompso ; the other half being in the 
possession of the Egyptians. Near to this island lies a vast 
lake, the borders of which are inhabited by Ethiopian herds- 
men ; and after sailing through that lake, you will enter again 
into the channel of the Nile. A little beyond this place you 
will be obliged to go ashore, and to travel forty days by the 
side of the river, because the frequency of rocks and shelves 
renders the navigation of those parts utterly impracticable. 
At the end of these forty days you must go on board another 
vessel, and you will arrive in about twelve more at the great 
city of Meroe^, which is accounted the capital of all Ethiopia. 
The inhabitants of that place worship no other Gods than Ju- 
piter and Bacchus^ ; but these they adore with extraordinary 
pomp. They have an oracle of Jupiter ; and make war, when 
that God commands by an oracle, and wherever it orders. 

XXX. Sailing from this city, you will arrive at the coun- 
try of the Automoli> in the same time as you were travelling 
from Elephantine to the capital of the Ethiopians. This peo- 
ple is called by the name of Asmak, which in the language of 
Greece signifies, those that stand at the left hand of the king. 
Their ancestors were Egyptians ; and being in number two 
hundred and forty thousand military men, revolted to the 
Ethiopians on the following occasion. Some of them were 
placed in garrison at Elephantine against the Ethiopians, 
others at the Pelusian Daphnae, against the Arabians and 
Syrians, others at Marea against Lybia: which method of 
Psammetichus we have seen imitated by the Persians of our 
time, who maintain guards both in Elephantine and Daphnce. 
These Egyptians, after they had continued three years in 
their respective posts, without hearing any thing of being re- 
lieved, consulted together; and unanimously resolving to 
abandon Psammetichus'', marched away to Ethiopia. When 

f Longmus admires the elegance of the Ethiopians, makes no mention of 

this narrative. "The change of person/' either Jupiter or Bacchus. Every thing, 

says he, (sect, xxvi.) " makes tne thing therefore, must have been changed be- 

" present, and the hearer frequently tween the age of Herodotus and that of 

" fancies himself in the midst of the dan- Strabo, or these two authors received 

** ger." very different impressions with respect 

^ The city of Meroe is in an island <^ to the two countries. Larcher, 
the same name formed by three rivers; ^ DiodorusSic. (book i. ^.) assigns a 

viz. the Nile, Astapus and Astaboras, or very different reason for the revolt of 

by the Bahr El-Biad, Abawi, and Ta- these Egyptians. Psammetichus having 

cazze. Larcher, meditated an expedition a^nst Syria« 

* Strabo, in describing the manafirs of gave the places of honour to strengen. 
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Ae kmg hemd what was doing/ he followed, overtook, and 
adjured tfaem not to forsake tibe Gods of their fathers, with 
their own wires and children. But in answer to his exhorta- 
tion, one of the Egyptians is reported to hare uncovered his 
private parts, and to have said, that wheresoever these were, 
there could not be wanting either wives or children. So con- 
tinuing their march, they presented themselves to the king of 
Ethiopia^ ; who in recompence sent them into a country which 
was disaffected to him, with orders to expel the inhabitants, 
and to possess their lands : by the settlement of which colony 
the Ethiopians became more eiviliased, and learned the man- 
ners of the Egyptians. 

XXXI. Thus to the extent of four months journey, partly 
by land and partly by water, the Nile is known, without in- 
cluding its passing through Egypt. For upon computation, 
so much time will be found necessary to those who travel from, 
Mephantine to the Automoli"*. This river descends from the 
west and the setting of the. sun ; but no one is able to speak 
wiik certainty of what is beyond, because the excessive heat 
renders the rest of the country desert and uninhabited. 

XXXII. I was also informed bv some Cvrenaeans, that in 
a joumiey they took to the oracle of Ammon, they had conferred 
with Etearchus king of the Ammonians ; and that, among 
other things, discoursing with him concerning the head of the 
Nile, as of a thing altogether unknown, Etearchus acqumnted 
them, that certain Nasamones*^, a nation of Lybia inhalnting 
the Syrtis, and a tract of land of no great extent eastward of 
the Syrtis, came into his country, and being asked by him if 
they had learned any thing new touching the Lybian deserts, 
answered, that some petulant young men, sons to divers per"* 
sons of great power among them, had, after many extravagant 
actions, resolved to send five of tiieir number by lot to the de* 
sorts of Lybia, to see if they could make any farther disco- 
very than others had done. For the northern coast of Lybia, 
from Egypt to the promontory of Solois**, where Lybia ter- 

&c. These strangers must have been it the whole of the southern part of 

the lonians - and Carians, who assisted Africa, extensive, as from his own de- 

Psammetichus against his eleven col- scriptions, he must have conceived it to 

leagues. See ch. 152, 164, Aristotle be. For it was with him " the extre- 

alludes to this narrative in his third " mity of the habitable world," and ia- 

book, ch. 2. Lareher, eluded ail those countries, which, for 

During the late distressing mutiny and want of the means of discrimination, he 

revolt of a part of the fleet, it is said that was compelled to comj^ise in one mass, 

a like answer was made by some of the as loe may do, by the remote inland parts 

mutineers, though not accompanied by of North Ameriea, or New Holland* 

the act of indecency recorded by Hero- Rennel^ p. 430* 
dotus. ^ This word means deserters. 

> It is certain that Herodotus (like » See book iv. ch. 172. 
the rest of the ancients) gives a wide <> See note on ch. 43. book iv. 
range to Ethiopia; since he designs by 
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miiiates, is inhabited by Lybians of various nations ; except 
those parts alone, which are possessed by the Grecians and 
Phoenicians. Above this coast, and those nations which reach 
down to the sea, the next country abounds in beasts of prey ; 
and all beyond that is destitute of water, coveted with sands, 
and utterly desolate. The young men chosen by their compa- 
nions to make this expedition, having furnished themselves with 
water and other necessary provisions, first passed through the 
inhabited country ; and when they had likewise traversed that 
r^on which abounds in wild beasts, they entered the deserts, 
making their way towards the south-west. After they had 
travelled many days through the sands, they at length saw 
some trees growii^ in a plain, and they approached and be- 
gan to 'gather the fruit which was on them ; and while they 
were gathering, several little men, less than men of middle 
size, came up, and having seized them carried them away ; 
and the Nasamones jdid not at all understand what they said, 
neither did they imderstand the speech of the Nasamones. 
However, they conducted them over vast morasses to a city 
built on a great river running from the west to the east, and 
abounding in crocodiles; where the Nasamones found all the 
inhabitants black, and of no larger size than their guides. 

XXXIII. To this relation Etearchus added, as the Cyre- 
naeans assured me, that the Nasamones returned safe to their 
own country, and that the little men were all enchanters; but 
for the .river, which passes by their city, he conjectured that 
it wasP the Nile, ^hich reason confirms ; because the Nile 
descends from Lybia, dividing the country in the midst ; and, 
as I form mv conjectures of things unknown on things known, 
may probably take its rise from the same parts as tihe Ister*). 
For ^e Ister beginning to appear at the city of Pyrene'^ among 
the Celt®, who inhabit beyond the columns of Hercules % and 

P It may however with great probabi- rivers tool their rise towards the same 
lity be supposed, that the river seen by part of the world-; the Nile in the west- 
the Nasamones, was that which, accord- em part of Africa, the Ister in the west- 
ing to the present state of our geography, ern part of Europe. Larcher, 
is known to pass by Tombuctoo, and ' Jd any critics, and among others Bel- 
thence eastward, through the centre of langer, have supposed that Herodotus 
Africa, -(in effect, the raver commonly here alludes to the Fyrenean mountains, 
known by the name of Niger,) but which but that he was wrong for want of know- 
we cannot agree with H^odotus, in sup- ing the situation of those mountains. He 
posing to be the upper part of the Nile. however alludes to a small village near 

Herodotus calls the Indus the second which the Ister took its rise, in the coun- 

rivcr which produced croeodihi, meaning try of the Celtie. Lareher, 

the Nae as the first. But here we have • Africa is divided from Spain by a 

?L third; and Hanno, who .doubtless pre- narrow strait of about twelve miles, 

ceded him, mentions the Senegal nver, through which the Atlantic flows into 

(though not by name,) which makes of the Mediterranean. The columns of 

course the fourth. Rennel,^. 431. Hercules, so famous amon? the ancients, 

4 Our author conjectures that these two were two mountains which seemed to 
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bordel^ on the tenitoiies of the GyaeaiaiisS wluch lie in the 
extremity of Europe to the westward ; divides in its course 
£urope in the middle*'^ and ends at the Enxine sea, at that 
point where a Milesian colony inhabits the country of Istri. 

XXXIV. Now the Ister is generally known, because the 
adjacent parts are every where well peopled; but the springs 
of the Nile are undiscovered, because this river passes tlurough 
the uninhabited deserts of Lybia. I shall therefore say no 
more, concerning the course of the Nile, having abready men- 
tioned as much as I could learn by the most diligent inquiry ; 
only that it flows into the sea by the way of Egypt, which lies^ 
as near as may be, opposite to the mountains of Cilicia ; from 
whence an expeditious man may travel in five days to Sinope, 
a place situate on the Euxine, and directly facing the mouth 
of the Ister. So that in my opinion the Nile, which traverses 
all Lybia^ may be properly compared with the Ister. And thus 
I have finished my account of the Nile. 

XXXY. I shall now proceed "" in my discourse concerning 
Egypt; which will be very ample and particular, because that 
country far surpasses all others in things admirable, and be- 
yond expression remarkable. For as their climate is different 
from all oAers, and their river exhibits a different nature 
from other rivers; so the Egyptians have framed their laws 
and manners very different from the rest of mankind. The 
women of Egypt are employed in trade and business^, while 



have been torn asunder by some convul- 
sion of the elements; and at the fgot of 
the European mountain Gibraltar is now 
situated. Gibbon^t^ DecUne and Fall. ch. i. 

* Who these are intended for, we know 
not. They are again mentioned, Melp. 
49. Rennel, p. 42. 

" This descnption is just ; for its gene- 
ral course does really divide the central 
parts of Europe in the midst; and hav- 
mg arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
Euxine, it takes a sudden turn to the 
north-east, towards Scythia. Rennel, 
. p. 43. 

^ Mifjcwecav is the Ionic participle of 
the future. 

7 This custom was contradictory to the 
manners of Greece. There the women 
never went to the market. 

The employments of the two sexes 
prove, that in Egypt the wiMnen had 
more authority than their husbands, al- 
though Herodotus says nothing of the 
matter. But Diodorus Siculus (Book i. 
27.) is of this opinion ; and he thinks that 
by this custom they wished to perpetuate 
the gratitude which they felt from the 



mild government of Isis. " Thus,*' says 
he, *' in Egypt the qjueens are more ho- 
« noured than the kings, and the infln- 
" ence of the women is greater in private 
" life. In the contracts of marriage it is 
" stipulated, that the woman shall be 
** mistress of her husband, and that he 
" shall obey her in every particular." 

Nymphodorus (Schoha Md, Col. of 
Soph.) remarks, tiiat Sesostris, seeinr 
Egypt become exceedingly populous, and 
fearmg lest the inhabitants snould con- 
spire against him, obliged them to employ 
themsdves in feminine occupations, in 
order to enervate them. Lurcher, 

The present aspect of Egypt presents a 
very different scene ; " Ilach family," 
says Savary, (Letter XV.) ** forms a small 
" state, of which the father is kin? ; the 
" members of it, attached to him by the 
" ties of blood, acknowledge and submit 
" to his power. When the master of the 
" family dines, the women stand, and 
" frecmentlv hold the bason for him to 
" wash, and serve him at table ; and on 
** all occasions behave to him with the 
« extremest humility and reverence. The 

s2 
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the meB stay at home to 'spin and weave^ Odier nations in 
weaving, shoot the woof above; the Egyptians, beneath. The 
men carry burdens on their heads; the women on their shonl- 
ders. The men squat down' when they make water, but the 
women perform that action standing. The Egyptians discbarge 
their excrements at home^, and eat in public; alleging, that 
whatever is indecent, though necessary, ought»to be done in 
private ; but things no way unbecoming should be done openly. 
No woman may be a priestess of any God- or Groddess ; men 
only are employed in those offices. Sons are not constrained*^ 
to make provision for their parents, if they are not willing ; 
but daughters, however unwilling, are compelled to this duty« 
XXXVI. In other countries the priests of the Grodsr wear 
hair; in Egypt they are all shaved. Among other -people^, the 
general custom in the time of mourning is, that those who are 
most nearly concerned shave their heads ; but when any one 
dies in Egypt, his relations cease to shave, and let the hair 
grow on their heads and faces. In other regions, men live 
separate from beasts ; whereas in Egypt man and beast live 
together. Other nations use barley and wheat for food, which 
would be a very great reproach among the Egyptians; who 
make bread of spell, which some call zea*^. They knead the 
dough with their feet ; but mix clay and take up dung with 
their hands. The Egyptians are circumcised "^ in their secret 



" women spend their time principally 
" among their slaves in works of embroi- 
•• dery/' &c. 

* The Indians of Hudson's bay differ 
from almost all other nations in their 
nanner of making water, for here the men 
always squat down, and the women stand 
upright. Ellis, p, 198. 

* The Greeks on the contrary went out 
of doors. lurcher, 

^ This law appears to me so barbarous, 
that I. cannot in it discern any of that 
boasted wisdom of the Egyptians. The 
law of Solon seems much more commend- 
able; this permitted a young man to 
neelect die maintenance of his father 
and to refuse him admission into his 
house, if he had been prostituted by his 
means. He was nevertheless obliged, 
after his death, to give him sepulture, 
with/the usual funeral solemnities. Lar- 

The best reason for this law may be 
found in a former note of Larcher's, where 
we are informed that the women had 
more authority than their husbands. 
Beloe. 

^ Amongst the Greeks, when any sad 
Calamity befalls them, the women cut 



their hair dose, the men wear it long ; in 
general the women wear their hair long, 
the men short. Plut, Qv^tt. 

d See Maityn's VirgU's Georgics, i. 73.' 
note on the vrotdfarra* 

^ " 1 am aware," says Mr. Gibbon, 
" how tender is the question of circum- 
" cision." He affirms, however, that the 
Ethiopians have a {4iysical reason for 
the circumcision of males and even of 
females; and that it was practised in 
Ethiopia long before the introduction of 
Judaism or Christianity. 

The above is one oi Gibbon's sneers ; 
of his two assertions on this subject, the 
one is very doubtful, and the other a po<* 
sitive falsehood. 

The commencement of circumcision 
with the Jews was unquestionably with 
Abraham, and by the command of God. 
Marsham is of (pinion, that the Hebrews 
borrowed it from the Egyptians, and that 
God was not the first author of this cus- 
tom. This latter is contrary to the testi« 
mony of Moses ; the former position will 
admit of more debate. This practice, as 
it prevails amongst the Jews and Egyp- 
tians, had a very different object ; with 
the first it was a ceremony of religion/ 
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parts^ whidi all other men leave as they are formed by nature; 
those only excepted, who have learnt thi^r custom from them. 
The men wear two garments, the women bat one. They 
fasten the ropes and hooks of their sails to the inside, and all 
oth^r nations to the outside. When the Grecians write or 
calculate with counters, they carry the hand frdm the left to 
the ri^ht; but tbe l^yptians on the contrary from the rigirt to 
the left : and yet pretend in doing so, that their line tends to 
the right and ours to the left. They have two sorts of letters*; 
one of which they call sacred, the other vulgar. 

XXXVII. They are of all mankind the most excessive 
worshippers of the Gods, and use these ceremonies. They 
drink in cups of brass, which they scour every day ; and this 
custom is not only practised by some particular men, but by 
all the Egyptians in general. They wear garments of linen 
fresh washed, taking particular care to have them always 
clean, trnd are circumcised principally for the sake of cleanli^ 
ness^, which they esteem more tpan ornament. The priests 
shave all parts of the body once in three days, lest lice or 
any other impurity < should be found about those who officiate 
in the service of me Gods. They are clothed in linen^ wear 
shoes of the byblus, and are not permitted to dress in any other 



with the latter a point of deceacy or 
cleanliness^ or as some say, of physical 
necessity. With the former it was per- 
ibnned on the eighth day fitm tiie birth 
of the child ; with the latter not till the 
thirteenth year, and then on the girls as 
well as boys. 

fVom the pain attending the operation, 
when performed at an advanced age, Mr. 
Harmer takes occasion to explain a pas- 
sage in the Old Testament, concerning 
which commentators have materially dif- 
fered. See Observations on Passages of 
Scripture, vol. ii. p. 600. The above ob- 
servations are compiled from the different 
writers on this cunous topic. It may not 
be improper to add, that circumcision is 
sometimes used mecUciaally. 

Upon this subject see also Spencer de 
Legibus Hebraeorum, and Marsham's 
Canon .^gyptiacus. Beloe, 

« Diodorus Siculus agrees in this re- 
spect with Herodotus. Clemens of Alex- 
andria and Porphyry remark, that the 
Egyptians used three different sorts of 
letters ; the first is called epistolary, the 
second the sacerdotel, the third, the hiero- 
glyphic. Warburton in his Divine Le- 
gation, (Book iv. sect. 4.) attributes to 
the Egyptians four sorts of letters. Al- 
though I am ignorant of the time when^ 
the Egyptians first began to have an al- 



idiabet, I. am satirfffd it nmst httve been 
long before the invasion of Cambyses. 
Larcher, 

' Fhilo relates that circumcisifm waa 
established to prevent a diaeue, wUch is 
dangerous and difficult to cure, called the 
ehaHnm, and which - principally afflicts 
those who have not been circumeiaed. 
De Circum. tom. ii. This is also ncn- 
tioned by Niebuhr in his descriptioh of 
Arabia, pag. 68. 

The inhabitants of Otaheite practise 
circumcision for the same reason : Jour*^ 
nal of a voyage round the world in the 
Endeavour in the year 1768, 1769, 1770, 
and 1771. Sec the London Chronicle, 
vol. XXX. p. 321. 

s The Jews also were scrupulous in 
this respect. If a priest found any dirt 
or dead vermin betwixt his garments and 
skin, he might not perform the duties of 
his office. 

^ The fine linen of E^pt is mentioned 
in the Scriptures. "Fine linen, with 
"embroidered work from Egypt, was- 
" that, which thou i^readest forth to be 
" thy sail." Ezek. xxvii. 7. 

" I have decked my bed with cover- 
" inj^ of tapestiy, with carved works, 
<* with $ne linen from Egypt." Prov. 
vii. 16* 
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manner. They constantly bathe themselves twiee in eM 
water by day, and twice by night*; using so many otlrar reli- 

S'ous ceremonies, that we may say their number is infinite, 
n the other hand they enjoy great advantages ^^ for they do 
not consume^ or expend miy of their private property; but 
sacred food is prepared for them and a considerable quantity 
of beef and geese is allowed. each of them every day. They 
have an allowance of wine"*; but may not taste of fish*^. 
Beans ^ are never sowed in any part of Egypt, and if some 
happen to grow there, the Egyptians will not eat them either 
crude or dressed. As for the priests, they abhor the sight of 
that pulse, accounting it impure and abominable. The service 
of every God is performed, not by one, but by many priests^ 
the principal being called the arch-priest ; and, when he dies, 
his son is substituted in his place p. 

XXXVIII. They consider bulls as belonging to Epaphus, 
and for that reason make the following trial. If they find one 
blacky hair upon him, they adjudge him to be unclean ; wldch 
that they may know with certainty, the priest» appointed to 
this purpose, views every part of the animal both standing, 
and laid down on the ground. After this he draws out his 
tongue, to see if he be clean by certain signs, which I shall 



- i Porphyry (de Abstinent, iv. 7.) says, 
tbiat they bathed three times a day in 
cold water ; when they arose in the mom- 
iDg, before dinner, and immediately be- 
fore they went to bed. If by chance they 
had any nocturnal pollution, they bathed 
themselves on the spot. Those who were 
the most strict bathed themselves in the 
water the ibis had drank of; for that bird 
particularly avoids all impure water. 

^ They enjoyed one great advantage 

which is not noticed by Herodotus. They 

were judges of the nation, as iElian 

(book xiv. 34.) positively affirms, and as 

%e inferred from Diodorus Siculus, 

Ei. 73, 74.) We are struck with 
points of resemblance between the 
customs of the Egyptian and Jewish high 
piests. 1 . The high priest administered 
justice before the establishment of kings, 
unless there was any judge specialbr ap- 
pointed. 2. The Urim and the Thum- 
mim of the high priest resemble the im- 
age which was worn by the chief judge 
of the Egyptians; both hung upon tEe 
breast by gplden chains, and were oom- 
posed of gold and precious stones. (Diod. 
Sic. i. 48.) Larcher, 

1 « Only the land of the priests bought 
« he not ; ■ for the priests had a, portion 
'* assigned them of rharaoh, and did eat 
" their portion which Pharaoh gave them : 



" wherefore they sold not their lands." 
Gen. zlvii.20. 

» The Greek adds, made of the grape, 
to distinguish it from the oIvoq Ue icpc- 
Bkuv, harley-wine, or beer, 

n The true reason of this is the hatred 
they bear to the sea, which they consider 
as an element foreign to us, or rather an 
enemy to human nature. Plut. Symp. 
viii, q. 8. 

<^ This was imitated by the Pythago- 
reans. Piny says, (Hist. Nat. zviii. 12.) 
that it was forbidden because it was sup- 
posed to deaden the senses and cause 
dreams. So also Cicero, de Divinat. i. 30. 

P The priests composed a distinct class 
among the Egyptians, as the Levites 
among the Jews, and the Brachmans 
among the Indians. There were also at 
Athens certain families to which the fonc- 
tions of priesthood belonged, as Ihe £u- 
molpide, the Ceryces, the Eteobutades, 
&c. Larcher, 

- 4 " Speak unto the children of Israel^ 
" that they bring thee a red heifer with- 
" out spot, wherein is no blemish, and 
" upon which never came yoke." Num.. 
xix. 2. If they have only two white or 

black hairs together they were 

deemed unfit for sacrifice. Maimonides,, 
Leb* de Vaccft n^, &c. cap* i. 
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mentioii in another discourse* In the last place, he looks 
upon the hairs of his tail, that he may be sure they are as by 
nature they ought to be. If after this search the beast is 
found unblemished, he marks it by rolling a piece of the byblui^ 
round his horns, and then having put on it scHue clay fit to re- 
ceive an impression, he applies his ring' to it, and the ammal 
is then led away and secured ; it is death to sacrifice one of 
these animals, unless he has been marked with such a seal : 
in this manner the animal is examined. 

XXXIX. The established mode of sacr^ee is this ; when 
they have brought the victim, which has been stamped, to the 
altar, where they intend to sacrifice him, they kindle a fire. 
They then pour wine upon the altar, opposite to the victim, 
and having invoked the God, they kill him. This done, they 
flay the body, and cut off the head, which they carry with 
many imprecations to the market, if they have any, and sell it 
to some Grecian merchant; but if no such is to be found, they 
throw it into the river, using this form of execration ; ** May 
** all the evils impending over those that now sacrifice, or over 
** the Egyptians in general, be averted on this head"*." These 
ceremonies of the libation of wine, and the manner of devot- 
ing the head of the sacrifice, are practised in all the temples 
of Egypt; and for this reason no Egyptian will eat of the head 
of any animal. 

XL. But the inspection of the entrails and the manner of 
burning them is different in different rites. The Goddess 
they principally worship is called Isis, and they celebrate her 
festival with all imaginable solemnity. On the preceding dav 
they fast, and, after they have prayed, they sacrifice a bul- 
lock ; after having stript off the skin, they take out the intes- 
tines, leaving the fat with the vitals in the carcase. This 
dcHie, they cut off the legs and end of the loin, together with 
the shoulders and neck ; and, having filled the body with fine 
bread, honey, raisins, figs, incense, myrrh, and other perfimies; 
they bum it, and pour in a great quantity of oil. They sacri- 
fice, after they have fasted, beating themselves^ during all the 

' The impression of this, according to < Xeno;>hanes the Physician seeii^ 

Castor, represented a man on his knees, the %yptians scourging themselves and 

with his hands behind his back and the weeping in their sacrifices said, " If your 

point of a sword at his throat. Plutarch. *' Gods are really Gods, do not lament 

de hide et Otir, p. 363. " for them, if they are men do not sacri- 

■ " And Aaron shall lay both his hands " fice to them." Plutarch, de Supent, 

" upon the head of the live goat, and p. 171. 

** confess over him all the iniquities of Larcher says this saying is well enough 

** the ehildren of Israel* and all their In the mouth of Xenophanes, but con- 

*' transgressicms, putting them upon the siders that Athenaeoras, who also ridi- 

" head of the eoat, and shall send him cules the custom, has shewn hut little 

" away by the nand of a fit man into the judgment in so doing. 
" wilaemess." Lmticiu, ch. xvi. 21. 
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time the Arab lied oil the fire ; aad wheo they ha^e so done^ 
they feast upon the rest of the offermg. 

XLI. All the cattle of this kind, wheth^ fall grown <»r 
calves, used by the Egyptians in their sacrifices, are unble- 
mished males ; but the females, being sacred to Isis, are for-^ 
bidden to be offered": for the image of Isis is always made in 
the form of a woman witii the horns of a cow on her head, as 
the Grecians represent lo ; and for this reason all the E^Tp- 
tians pay a greater reverence to that animal than to any ofiier. 
So that no man or woman among them will ever be persuaded 
to kiss a Grecian on the mouth; or te use the same knife, pot, 
or spit; nor to eat the flesh even of unblemished cattle, which 
has been cut up with the knife of a Greek ^. When any beast 
of this sort happens to die, Aey dispose of the body in the fol- 
lowing manner ; they throw the females into the riv^, and 
inter- the males in the parts adjoining to the city, with one 
horn, and sometimes both, appearing above the ground, for a 
mark of the grave. When ^e flesh is putrified and the ap- 
pointed time arrives, a vessel comes to each citv from Proso- 
pitis, an island of Delta, wlneh comprehends mne schoeni of 
land in circumference, and several cities. The vessel is sent 
to take up the bones of the oxen, by one of these called Atar- 
bechis^, where a temple stands dedicated to Venus, and from 
whence many others are dispatched to different parts. After 
they have thus collected all the bones, they buiy them toge- 
ther 4n one place; and the same rites are observed with rela- 
tion to other cattle. For the Egyptians are forbidden by their 
laws to kill any. 

XLII. Those who worship' in the temple of Jupiter at 
Thebes, or belong to that district, abstain from sheep, and sa* 
orifice goats only. For the Egyptians are not unanimous in 
their manner of honouring the Gods, if we except Isis and 

" Porphyry and St. Jerome say, that xliii. 32. 
this was done on account of the scarcity y The temple gave this name to the 

of oxen. This rtilev wise in its princi- city. Atar or Athar (Etymologic, magn. 

pie, degenerated into superstition. The voc. 'AOvp,) signifies Venus, and Bek a 

Brachmans probably abstained from city: as BaJbeck, the city of the sun, 

them originally for the same reason. In called by the Greeks Heliopolis. Baki 

our colonies, it is not lawful to kill a is still found in the same sense among 

cow without the permission of the go- the Copts, and in their language a is 

▼emor. Lareher. pronounced as e. It is merdy a Greek 

* From similar customs, the £gyp- termination; Strabo and Pliny call it 

tians necessarily became adverse to Aphroditespolis. Lareher, 
strangers. ''And they set on for him > *'ldpvvrai is equivalent to c^pviciyov 

" by himself and for them by themselves, ixov^^y or l^jtW^cacrt havrdi^ ; so en. 44. 

'* and for the Egyptians which did eat lopviyatuvoi Ifcrijvrai. Lareher ridi- 

" with him by Uiemselves, because the eulousfy translates this, *< Tous ceux, 

" Egyptians might not eat bread with " qui ont fond6 le temple de Jupiter 

" the Hebrews, for that is an abomina* ** Th6b^en." r^tkiimgK 
" tion to the Egyptians." Genesif, ch. 
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Osim^ who, they say» is no other than Bfitfchus : bnt in th^ 
worship of these deities they all agree. Ob the other hand» 
those who frequent the temple of Mendes, with all the inha- 
bitants of that territory, abstain from sacrificing goats, and 
offer sheep only. Now the Thebans, and all those who ab^ 
stain from sheep after their example, pretend that this custom 
was established among them by the means of Hercules, who 
was very desirous of seeing. Jupiter, whereas the Ood was 
unwilling to be seen; until at last Jupiter, yielding to his ini- 
portunity, oontriyed this artifice. Having separated tte head 
from the body of a ram, and flayed the whole carcase, he put 
on the skin with the wool, and in that form shewed himself to 
Hercules. For this cause the Eg^tians represent Jupiter by 
an image wearing the head of a ram: in wMch they have been 
imitated by the Ammonians, who are a colony of Egyptians 
and E&iopians, speaking a language composed of words taken 
from both those nations; and, as I conjecture, have given 
themselves the name of Ammonians, because Jupiter is by 
the Egyptians called Ammon*. For the same reason the ram 
is accounted a sacred animal, and never killed by the Tho'- 
bans, except once in every year on the festival - of Jupiter; 
when, after they have flayed the body, and put ihe skin upon 
the image of the God, they bring a statue of Hercules, into his 
presence: which done, all the assistants by beating thorn- 
selves'^ weep for the ram, and afterwards bury him in a con- 
secrated coffin. 

XLIII* I have been informed that this Egyptian Hercules'" 
is one of the twelve Gods ; but of the other, who is known to 
the Gredans, I could never hear the least mention in any part 
of J^ypt. And I have many good reasons to believe, that t^e 
Egyptians did not borrow this name from the Grecians, bnt 
rather the Grecians (and especially those who gave it to the 
son of Amphitryon) from the Egyptians ; principally, because 

» Ammoo, says Plutarch, (de Iside et ^ Cicero also calls this Hercules nih 
Osir. p. 364.) is the Egyptian name for £«iitttu, (de Natitf. Deor. iii. 16.) M. de 
Jupiter. Iliis God was particularly Pauw asserts, that there was onhr one 
worshipped at Thebes, cal&d by the Hercules. Hercules among the Gneks 
sacred books Hanum-no, the possession was originally only a hm. But the 
of Hanmum ; and by the Septuagint, Greeks bavin? remarked that there was 
(kzek. eh. xxx.) the city of Ammon. a sJight similarity between the Ohon of 
The Greeks and Romans called it Diot* the Egyptians, the Melcarth of the Ty- 
polit, the city of Jupiter. Amongst the rians and their Hercules, foolishly con- 
astronomers of E^pt Ammon re|>re8ented duded that they were the same God. 
the sun.. Jablonski (vol. i.) derives the The same remark may be appUed W 
word from Am-oein, shining. Savary, Bacchus, he was cmly a hero, till Or* 
Letter LI. pheus, in order to flatter the Thebans, 

*> The word rvtmcBm is used in the trmnsfened thel>irth of Osiris to a monr 

same sense in ch. 61, and 132. The modem time^ See Diodor. Sic. book i. 

Latins alsosaid plangm-B aUtpum: K^n- ch. 22, from whom the latter part of this 

aOai riva is very common* • no^ is taken* Larehtrt 
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Ampbitryon and Alcmena^ fisither and mother to the Grecian 
Hercnies, were both of Egyptian descent. Besides, the 
Egvptians aflbm they know not the names of Neptune, Castor, 
and JPoUnx*, and that they have never been admitted into the 
number of their Gods ; yet if they had borrowed the name of 
any deity from the Grecians, they would certainly have men- 
tioned these in the first rank, had any of the Grecians then 
frequented the sea, and been acauainted with the use of ship- 
ping, as I believe they were. And therefore the Egyptians 
must have known the names of these Gods, rather than that 
of Hercules. But however this be, Hercules is one of the 
ancient Gods of the Egyptians ; who say, that seventeen thou- 
sand years before the reign of Amasis, the number of their 
Gods, which had been eight, was increased to twelve'^, and 
that Hercules was accounted one of these. 

XLiy« And being desirous of learning something certain 
concerning this matter, from whatever source I might be able, 
I sailed to Tyre in Hioenicia, because I had heard there was 
a temple dedicated to Hercules. That temple I saw, enriched 
with many magnificent doni^ons, and among others with two 
pillars, one of fine gold, the other made of emerald^, which 
■shines by night in a surprising manner. Conversing with the 
priests of tms Grod, and inquiring how long this temple had 
been built, I found these also to differ from the Greeks. For 
thev assured me that the temple was built at the same time 
with the city, and that two thousand three hundred years were 
already past since the foundation of Tyre. In this city I saw 
another temple dedicated to Hercules by the name of Tha- 
sian ; and wnen I arrived in Thasus, I found there also a 
temple of the same God, built l>y those Phoenicians, who 
founded that city during the expedition they made in search 
of Europa; which was five generations ** before Hercules the 

' The inscription on & tablet of brass " nombre de ces douze Dieuz, qui sent 

fi>und at Hahartns in Boeotia, on the " n^ des huit Dieuzlf' Sdiweigh, 
tomb of Alcmena, shews this. Plutarch t This pillar could not have been a 

(de Socr. Genio.) relates, that A^esilaus true emerald, and according ta Theo- 

MRied it to Sparta, and that the tnscrip- phrastus, it was a pseudosmaragdiis. 

taoB oould not be understood, but the But as this kind of stone does not ^t 

characters were very similar to the any light during the night, if Herodo- 

Egyptian. iMxreher. tus was rightly informed, I readily be- 

« Wilford remarks, that as it is pod- lieve, with the authors of the English 

tively anerted in the Paianas, that (he Universal HUtoiy, that it was conmosed 

Dioscun were venerated on the banks of of painted glass, the interior of which was 

the Nile, they must have been revered illuminated by lamps. Lareker. 
under other names. Indeed Harpocrates ^ From Cadmus to (Edipus, who was 

and Halitomerioo, the twin sons of Isis cotemporary with Hercules, there are 

uid Osiiis, very much resemble thenu exactly five generations. For the difi- 

B€io9» culties which this passage has caused, 

[ Larcher, eontraiy to the meaning of seeLarcher's note, and his Essay on Chro- 

the author, has translated this, " II est du nology, ch. xi. 
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Bon of Anq)liitiyoii appeared in Chreeoe. The researches tjbeti 
that I have made evidently prove, that the Egyptian Her* 
Allies is a Grod of great antiquity ; and therefore, in my opi« 
nion, those Grecians act most rationally, who build temples to 
both ; sacrificing to the first, as to an immortal betnff ,. under 
the name of Olympian, and honouring the other as a her^. 

XLY. But the Grecians say many other things on this 
subject without due examination, and in particular have in- 
vented the following silly story. When Hercules, say they^ 
arrived in Egypt, the Egyptians crowned him with a garland, 
and designii^ to sacrifice him to Jupiter, conducted him to 
the altar in great ceremony : during the way he was silent ; 
but when they had placed him before the altar, and were be- 
ginning the preparatory ceremonies ^ he collected all his 
strength, and killed every man that was there present. Now 
those who tell this stonr seem to me utterlv ignorant of the 
character and laws of the Egyptians. For now can we ima* 
gine that a people forbidden to sacrifice any kmd of animal, 
except geese, swine, and such bulls and calves, as they find 
without blemish, would sacrifice men ? and how could Her- 
cules kill so^many thousands, being then alone, and at that 
time by their own confession no more than a man ? Never- 
theless, I desire the Gods and the heroes would take in good 
part what I have said concerning these things. 

XLVI. The reason that prevails with the Mendesians^ I 
mentioned before, not to sacrifice the goat, either male or 
female, is, because they account Pan one of the eight Gods, 
who, they say, are more ancient than the twelve. And in- 
deed tiieir painters and sculptors represent Pan with the face 
and legs of a goat^ as the Grecians do. Not that they ima- 
gine this to be his real form, for they think him like other 
Gods ; but I have no inclination™ to mention the reason they 
^ve for representing him in that manner. However, the 
Mendesians pay a religious worship to all goats, but to the 
males much more than to the females °; and the goatherds 
have also g^eat honours ; and particularly one he-goat^, who 
is honoured at his death by public lamentations in all parts of 

> This was the sprinkling of barley, and and feet of a goat. 

pourii^ libations on the head of the victim. » The comparatiTe is often put for the 

k The traveller who may be desirous positive, and particularly by the Attics* 

of finding the ruins of Mendes, if he con- \n the next chapter we have tinrpeviim- 

sttlts Herodotus and Strabo, must look for poc for c^^c^-iic- Learehtr, 

it at some distance from the canal of » The Egyptians venerated the he^ 

AchmounL, on the side of Menzale. Sa- |oat for the same reason as the Greeks 

vary. Letter XXIV. did Priapus. 

> AU the images of Fan, that have ** I have followed the interpretation of 
come down to us, describe Pan with a Wesseling, Larcher, and Schwei^haaiiaer.- 
man's face, and with the horns, ears. See SchweighaBuaer's note. 

t2 
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tlie district. In tbe langaage of Egypt, Pan and a goat eaee 
equally called by the name of Mendes : and in my time a goat 
lay with a woman of that country in so public a manner, that 
all men knew the prodigy to have really happened. 

XLYli. Swine are accounted such impure beasts^ by the 
Egyptians, that if a man touches one, even in passing by, be 
presently hastens to the river, and in all his clothes plunges 
himself into the water. For tins reason swineherds, although 
natives of Egypt, are not suffered to enter any of their tem- 
ples ; neither will any man give his daughter in marriage to 
one of that profession, nor ^e a wife born of such parents ; 
60 that they are necessitated to intermarry among themselves. 
The Egvptians deem it unlawful to sacrifice swine to any 
other deities than to Bacchus, and to the moon, when com- 
pletely full ; at which time they may eat of the flesh. There 
is a sacred tradition related by the Egyptians, to account for 
their abhorring swine on all other festivals, and sacrificing 
tiiem on that ; but it is more becoming for me, though I know 
It, not to mention it : and therefore shall only say, that when 
they offer this sacrifice to the mioon, and have killed the vio^ 
tim, they put the end of the tail, with the spleen and fat, int» 
a caul found in the belly of the animal ; all which they burs 
on the sacred fire, and eat the rest of the flesh on the day of 
the full moon, though at any other time they would not tas^ 
it. Those, w;ho on account of their poverty cannot bear the 
expenoe of this sacrifice, mould a paste into the form of a 
hog, and make their offering. 

XLVIII. On the day before the^i festival of Bacchus* 
though eveiy one be obliged to kill a swine before die door 
of his house, yet he immediately restores the carcase to the 
swineherd that sold Um. The rest of this festival is cele- 
krated in Eg^t to the honour of Bacchus with the^same ce- 
remonies as m Greece'; only, instead of the Phalhis, tiiey 

* Tfie reason of the aversion of the are too indecent to relate^. Plutarch 

ISi^f^^Mto gmi» is, that the rniHk of the giye? ano^er reason. Isis collected aH 

%9w oioca9io||ied leprosies, and the animal the limbs of Osiris, with the exception 

itself from its fat nas within it the seeds of the virile member, which she could 

of leprosy. The Jews would never eat not find. It had been thrown into the 

swines flesh, the Egyptians did once a Nile, and the Lepidotus, the Phagrus and 

year. Larcher. Oxyrinthus had immediately devoured 

^ This custom was borrowed from it; and it is for this reason that the 

hence by the lonians in their festival of Egyptians hold these fish in great abomi- 

Ai>aturia. See Potter's Grecian Anti- nation. In its place she consecrated the 

quijties, and also Hesych. and Suidas in phallus, which is an imitation of it, in 

^o<5« . / memory of which to this day the T 



» Bacchus and Osiris were the same, tiaiis hold a festival. De Iside and Osi- 

or in other words the Bacchus of the ride, p. 358. ^ 

Greeks was the Osiris of the Egyptians. These phalli were made in a variety of 

What Clemens of Alexandria and Amo- shapes, sometimes in the shape of a cros* 

bius relate of "Ae origin of this custom, sorraovnted by a handle. Larcher. 
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iMve indented certain images ci one tmbit in height, so artifi* 
eially coiitriyed with strings, that the virile member, almost 
equal in bigness to the rest of the body, moves : wUle the wo- 
men, who make the procession, carry the images, singmg the 
praises of Bacchus, and preceded by a flute. But why tins 
part is so disproportioned to the body, and why it alone moves, 
h acconnted for by a sacred story. 

XLIX. For my own part, I think Melampus' the son of 
Amytheon was not ignorant of any thing relating to this cere- 
mony, but perfectly well instructed in all these rites. For he 
first introduced the name and sacrifices of Bacchus among the 
Grecians, together with the procession of the Phallus ; though 
he did not so fully explain every partitidar, as other learned 
persons have done, who lived after him. But Melampus was 
certainly the first that taught the Gtedsus to carry the Phal- 
l«s in procession to the honour c^ Bacchus, and introduced all 
the ceremMiies they use on that occasion. I for my part pro- 
nounce him to have been a wise man, skilful in the art of divina- 
tion; and that he instructed the Grecians in many things, 
which were derived from Egypt* ; but especially in the worship 
g( Bacchus, e&«iging only some few particulars. For I shau 
not say that the worship paid this God by the Egyptians and 
Ghreeks, had tikeir mgin at the same period'' ; because in that 
ease they would be cmiformable to the rest of die customs of 
the Greeks, and not lately introduced : neither shall I pre- 
tend that the Egyptians have borrowed these, or any other 
rites from the Grecians. But I am of opinion that Melain- 
pns was instructed in the ceremonies of Bacchus, chiefly 
by Cadmus the Tyrian, and those Phoenicians who accom- 

• Melampus was exposed by his mo- fruits tkey mieht have expected. They 

tfaer Rhodope when a child. All his went from their countiy supecstitiouft 

body was covered except his feet, these from ignorance, they returned supetstitfr- 

the rays of the sun scorched and made oiis from system. Laarchtr^ 
black. Henoe he was caMed Melampus. " Thevorb ^vnitiwrav is sometimes 

He was a celelmited soothsayer and phy- used with a dative case in the sense of, 

sician, and after d^th received divine ta agree, to eomeide, (vi. 18. 6. vii. l&l.. 

hoooiifs. See also book ix. ch. 3d. 1.) but never with the addition of axkf 

' As Egypt was then distinguished for idea of chance ; which many learned 

siaences and arts/ the Greeks who were men think we must adopt in l£e present 

beginning to emerge from barbarism, tra- passage. This vevb is frequently used by 

veUed thither to obtain knowledge, which our author in another sense, so diat those 

they might afterwards impart to their thii^ are said>v^iriirrEir, which A«j]jm» 

Gountrymeh. With this view the follow- or exist at the tame time; sometimes with . 

ing illustrious men visited it : Orpheus, the addition of ^/kov, T€& ahrw xp^^fov^ 

Museus, Melampus, Dsdalus, Homer, &c« (i. 82. 3. v. 36. 2. viii. 141. 7. ix. 

Lycurgus the Spartan, Solon the Athe- 100. 7.) and now and then without, (v. 

man, Plato the philosopher, Pythagoras 96* 6w viii. 132. 16.) in whidi sense it 

of Samos, &c. But superstition, which appears to be used in the passage befbre 

was tiie prevailing trait in the Grecian us. Sthaoei^h, 
character,, preveated their reapii^ the 
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14t HEBODOTUS. 

panied him to tiiat oosntry, which now goes iiiid«r the name 
ofBoeotia\ 

h. And indeed the names of almost all the Gods came into 
Greece from Egypt ; for I discovered by inquiry that they 
came from a barbarian country, and in my <minion chiefly from 
^ypt. Only we must except Neptune^, Castor and Pollux, 
as I mentioned before ] Juno', Vesta, Themis, the Graces, and 
the Nereides ; the names of cdl the others have always been 
familiar to tiie Egyptians, in this I repeat, what the Egyptians 
aflSrm ; but those names which they say they are not acquaint- 
ed with, I think are derived from the Pelasgians, except that 
of Neptune, which they learned from the Lybians, for no 
other people possess the name of this God, except the Ly- 
bians, who have always worshipped him. The Egyptians pay 
no religious honour to heroes^. 

LI. These and other rites, which I shall afterwards mention, 
the Grecians received from the Egyptians ; but they learned 
of the Pelasgians to make the images of Mercury with an 
erected penis, the Athenians having been the first who prac- 
tised this manner, and others by their example. For in that 
time the Pelasgians inhabited part^ of the Athenian territo- 
ries ; and, because the Athenians were accounted among the 
nations of Greece, came likewise to be esteemed Grecians. 
Whoever is initiated in the Cabirian mysteries^ of the Sa- 
mothracians, which they received from the Pelasgians, knows 
what I say. For these Pelasgians were inhabitants of Samo^ 
thracia, before they came into the country of Attica, and had 
instructed the Samothracians in the mysteries ; as they after- 

> Boeotia took its name from Boeotus, lished this barbarous sacrifioe, and sub- 
son of Itonus and the n^rmph Menalipjpe, stitated three figures of wax. (Porphyry 
and grandson of Amphictyon. Diodor. de Abstin. ii.55.) Whenever uie dreeks 
Sic. (book iv. ch. i.) says, that Boeotus discoyered any slight resemblance in any 
was the father of Itonus, that he reigned foreign deity to their own, tEey did not 
in Thessaly, then called .£olis, and his (ail to call them by the same i 



subjects were called Boeotians. This Hence the Egyjptian divinity, which 

author however does not inform us how other nations call Venus, is by them 

tile Boeotians passed into the country, called Juno. Lareher, 

which was known afterwards by the * " Ne leur rendent aucun honneor 

name of Boeotia. But this information " fun^bre," is Larcher's translation of yo- 

is supplied by Thucydides, (book i. ch. /uZown olShf, who shews that such is 

12.) ^o relates that they were driven the meaning of the word. 

from Ame bv the Thessalians, sixty years ^ See book i. ch. 57. and particularly 

after the fall of Tro^, and that they ^sta- book vi. ch. 137. 

blished themselves in Boeotia, then caiXL^ ^ The Cabiri, according to Mnaseas, 

cd Cadmeis. Lareher. (see th^ Scholiast. Apoll. Rhod. book i^ 

J This God came originally from Ly- ver. 917.) were Axieres or Cexes, Axio- 

bia. See book iv. ch. 188. kersa or Proseipine, Axiokersos or Pluto; 

* Manetho n>eaks of the Juno of the to which is aaded a fourth, Casmilus or 

Cgyptians, ana informs us that three Mercury. Those who were initiated, 

men were daily sacrificed to her, who (Scholiast. Aristq>h. Pftc. ver. 277.). 

were examined like calves. Amasis abo- were esteemed happy men, they had no^ 
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wards did the Athenians, who by that means were the first of 
all the Grecians that formed the images of Mercury in the 
manner above mentioned : for \diich the Pelasgians pretend 
certain sacred reasons, explained in the mysteries of Samo- 
thracia. 

LIT. In all their sacrifices before that time, they used to 
pray to the Gods in general, as I was informed at Dod<may 
without atbibuting either name or surname^ to any deity, 
which in those times they had never heard : but they called 
them by the name of Gods, because they disposed* and go- 
verned all actioiis and countries. After a long time, the 
names of the other Grods were brought among them from 
Egypt, and last of all that of Bacchus : upon wluch they con- 
sulted the oracle of Dodona, still accounted the most ancient, 
and then the only oracle in Greece ; and having inquired, 
whether they should receive these names from barbarians, the 
oracle answered, they should. So from that time they invoked 
the Gods in their sacrifices under distinct names, and the 
same were afterwards received by the Grecians from these 
Pelasgians. 

Lifl. But what original is to be assigned to each of those 
Gods ; whether they always were, and of what form, was ut- 
terly unknown till of late, and, to use a common expression, 
of yesterday. For I am of opinion that Hesiod and Homer, 
who lived not above four hundred years 'before my time, were 
the persons that described in verse ^ the genealogy of the Gods 

thing to fear in dangers or tempests, tus was bom fifty-three yean before the 
They who had learnt theb names, says Peloponnesian war, i. e. 484 B. C. Con- 
Plutarch, (de profect. in Virt. sent p. sequendy Homer and Hesiod were bom 
85.) used them as an amulet to avert about 884 before our era. According to 
dangers, by pronouncing them slowly, the life of Homer attributed to Herodotus, 
See book viii. ch. 65. Larcker. that poet was born 622 years before the 

^ It is hence evident that the Pdas- invasion of Xerxes; this will give 1102 

gians can have acknowledged but one for the birth of Homer, which is very dif- 

God ; for where many gods are believed, ferent from the former, 

distinguishing appellations will and must It appears to me very certain, that the 

be given ; but tne unity of the Deity pre- life of Homer is not the production of our 

eludes the necessity of names. Mif/orrf, author, which might be easily proved, &c. 

ch. ii. sect. 1. See Larcher's long note, and Essay on 

• This is founded on the Etymology of Chronology, for an account of the opinions 

Cede. e«6c is he who arranges every on this passage. Herodotus does not in- 

thing,6 iravrd reOcic Kalirouav. Eustat. form us how this period was calculated, 

ad Iliad, lib. xviii. Plato (in Cratylo) but many things remaining from other 

derives it from Oeai, to run, on account of early authors, and among them the dates 

the perpetual movement of the stars, the reported by Thucydides, tend to make 

sun, &c. which were the first objects of the assertion probable, and it hits been 

the adoration of the Greeks. Larcker, generally admitted. Mit/brrf, c. iii. 

It seems probable that the word Q^bq » The word in Ghreek is iroaev, which 

had a more ancient origin than any deri- signifies to compose or write in verse, 

▼ation within the Greek language. MU- They did not invent the stories of the 

/ortf. ch. ii. sect. 1. deities, &c. as is evident from their writ- 

' According to Aulus Gellius, Heiodo- ings, for they do not mention them as 
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amoQ^ the Greoiwis; imposed names upon eadi; assigned 
theirfuncticms and honours; and clothed them in their seyeral 
forms. As to the other poets^ supposed to be more ancient, I 
think they lived after these. As to what relates to Homer 
and Hesiod I speak on my own opinion; but the rest, which I 
related before, I had from the priestesses of Dodona*". 

LIV. Concerning the oracles of Greece and Lybia, the 
Egyptians give the following account. The priests of the 
Theban Jupiter told me, that two women, ^nployed in the 
temple, were carried away out of that country by certain 
Phoenicians; who afterwards, as they were informed, sol4 
one of them in JLybia, and the other in Greece ; and that these 
two women established the first oracles among those people. 
When I inquired how they knew this to be true, they answer- 
ed, that indeed the women were never found, though all pos- 
sible diligence was used to that end; but they had since 
learned, that things had passed as they related. 

LV. This account I received from the priests of Thebes, On 
the other hand the principal priestesses of Dodona say, that 
two black pigeons flew away at a certain time from Thebes ia 
Egypt : that one of these arrived in Lybia, and the other in 
Dodona ; that this last, as she sat pearched on a beech-tree, 
admonished the inhabitants, with an articulate voice, to erect 
an oracle in that place to Jupiter; and that the people, be- 
lieving this to be a divine reveiation, readily obeyed. They 
add, ^t the other pigeon, which flew into Lybia, commanded 
the Lybians to found the oracle of Ammon dedicated to the 
same God. These things are said by the priestesses of Do- 
dona, and a£Brmed by all that belong to the temple. The 
eldest of these women is named Promenia, the second Tima- 
rete, and the third Nicandra. 

LVI. But my opinion is, that if the Phoenicians did really 
carry off the two priestesses before mentioned, and sold the 
one in Lybia and the other in Greece, this last was bought by 

new. They introduced legends and fables country was called Hellopia. These 

handed down by tradition, &c. In this priests practised great austentitis. They 

passage Herodotus expresses an opinion were also called Tomures from rkftvut 

that Sie Grecian theogony was the in- and from oi/pd, caudam detneto, eastro ; 

vention of Homer and Hesiod ; but who- probably, because they underwent that 

ever reflects on its nature, its complication operation, in order to keep th^naelves 

and contrivance; its countless, but cohe- chaste. The office consequently was not 

rent relations and dependencies, must be much sought for ; and we find that wo- 

sensible that this was impcMssible. But- men of an advanced age were appointed 

ler's Remimscences, Sect. ii. in their stead, who retained the name of 

b According to another tradition, (Stra- Tomores. Strabo pretends that they 

bo, lib. vii. 7l) men originally delivered were so called, because they were guar« 

the oracles at Dodona. They were call- dians of .mount TVnaros or Tomaros, on 

ed Selli or Helli, from the Thessalian which the temple of Dodona was situated. 

Melius, from whom the neighbouring Larchtr, 
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the Thesprotians, who inhabited those parts which are now 
called Hellas, and in that time were known by the name of 
Pelasgia^ : that under her servitude she consecrated an altar 
to Jupiter under a beech ; nothing being more natural, than 
to suppose that she who had been an attendant in the temple 
of that God in Thebes, would not be unmindful of his worship 
in another place ; and, when she had learned the Greek lan- 
guage, she instituted an oracle, and related that her sister had 
met with the Kke fortune, and had been sold in Lybia by the 
same Phoenicians. 

LVII. The Dodonaeans, as I conjecture, gave them the 
name of pigeons, because they were barbarians, and their 
speech resembled the chattering of Inrds : but as soon as this 
woman became able to speak their language,, they presently 
reported that the pigeon had spoken with a human voice ; for 
while she continued to use a barbarous tpngue, she appeared 
to speak tike a bird. If these things are not so, I desire to 
be informed how a pigeon should come to speak the language 
of men. In a word, by saying that the dove was black, they 
shew that the woman was an Egyptian. The manner in which 
oracles are detivered at Thebes and Dodona are similar ; and 
also the manner of divination from victims came from Egypt. 

LVIII. The Egyptians were also the first inventors of 
meetings at festivals S ceremonies, and suppUcations^; all 
which I persuade myself the Grecians received from that 
people ; because they plainly appear to have been very an- 
cient among the Egyptians, and but lately introduced in 
Greece. 

LIX. The Egyptians have not one, but several meetings 
on festivsds in a year"", particularly, and with the greatest zeal, 
in the city of Bubastis, where they assemble to worship Diana; 
and in Busiris, a place situate in the midst of Delta, where 
there is a very large temple of Isis**, by the Grecians called 
Demeter, is built. The festivals of Minerva are solemnized in 
the city of Sais, and those of the sun in Heliopolis. Latona 

1 The whole of Greece was formerly which bring us into the presence of the 

called Pelasgia, of which Thesprotia was Deity. Larcher, 

part. Sehw»g}uBtuer, ^ From the ^at number of festivals 

^ The people receivine without labour observed in anaent Egypt, it seems that 

the produce of the earu, were able to the inhabitants must have been a gay and 

celebrate so many festivals wiUiout any cheerful people. Yet WinUeman ob- 

prejudice to themselves. In a country less serves that tnev were of a grave, duU 

favoured by nature, too many festivals character. Modem narratives justify the 

would waste valuable time and accustom picture drawn by Herodotus. Larcher, 

the inhabitants to idleness and excess. ^ Sicard has described the ruins of this 

Lareher, ^ temple, and gives us a grand idea of 

1 Hfiocaywyil is a term borrowed from what it once was* MnnotriM dei MiMmtu 

the court of kii^ ; Herodotus applies the du htnant, 
word to these ceremonies of religion, 
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is particiilarly worshipped in Butus, ami Mars in the c^ty of 
PwreMs. 

liX. The manner observed in the festiyaLB of Bubastis is 
this : men and women embark promiscuously in great nmn- 
hers, and during the voyage^ some of the women beat upon a 
tabor, while part of the men play on the jnpe, the rest of both 
sexes singing and striking Iheir luoids together at the same 
time. At every city they fiad in tiieir passage tiiey bring the 
boat to land, and some of the women continue their music ; 
but others either provoke the women of the place with oppro- 
brious language ; or danoe^ and draw up their garments ; and 
this they do at every town that stands by the shore. When 
the anrive at Bubastis, they celebrate the festival with numer- 
ous sacrifices, and oonsnme mom wine than in all the rest of 
tiie year. For the inhabitants say this assembly usually con- 
Msts of about seven hundred thousand m^t and w<Mnen, be- 
aides children. 

LXI. I have ah'eady related how the wcMn&ip of Isis is 
performed in the city of Busiris^; and shall only add, that, 
after the sacrifice, all the nmn and women tiien present, who 
always amount to many thousands, lament some one by beat* 



ilig themselves; but whom diey hunuent it is impious for me to 
discover. In this devotion the Carians that live, in E^ypt 
isnrpass all ; for they cut their foreheads with swords, and by 
this action distinguish themselves to be strangles, and not 
Egyptians* 

LXlI. When they meet to sacrifice in the city of Sais?, 
they hang up by night a great number of lamps filled with 
oil and a mixture of salt^, round every house, the wick swim- 
ming on the surface. These bum during the whole night, 
and the festival is thence named th^ ligJUmff oflamps^. The 
Egyptians who are not present at this solemnity, observe tiie 
same ceremonies wherever they be; and lamps aie lighted 
thst mght, not only in Sais, but throughout all E^ypt. -Ne- 
vertheless, the reasons for using these iUuaunations, and pay- 
ing so great respect to this night, are kept secret. 

LXill. Those who assemble on such solemn occasicms at 
Heliopolis and Butus, offer sacrifices only, without any far- 
ther ceremonies. But in Papremis, when they have per- 

o The situation assigned to this place p This is now called Sah, 
in ch. 50. agrees^witk the ^tion <of the « Sa^ was ased in every reHgions ce- 
^^ ^ reniony. 



Bodem village of Bousir. Savary, Letter 

XXII, r rtii feast, which much resembles 

Bou, among the Egyptians, signifies a 4he feast of laaaps, obserml fiom time 

tomb, a sepulchre. Thus Basins will be immemorial in China, seems ta eenimi 

the tomb of Osiris. Lareher. the opiniim of M. de GuigiieB, who was 

The manner of sacrificing to Lns was one of the first who suspectod that China 

related in the 40th chapter. was a oolony of Egypt. Lareher. 
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formed their wonUp, anil fitt«hed their offerings as in other 
places, a small nmiiber of priests, at the setting of the sub» 
attend about the linage of Mars ; bat the far greater part 
place themselves befcnne the gates of the temple, with clubs 
in their hands; while other men who have devoted them* 
selves to this service, and frequently amount to above a 
thousand, armed in like manner, assemble together in a place 
opposite to them. The image of the God, which is kept in 
a Uttle tabernacle of wood gilded with gold, is brought on 
the eve of the festival, and placed within another ; and those 
few, who are appointed to attend, draw both the tabernacle 
and the image to the temple on a chariot of four wheels* 
But the priests, who stand at the entrance, refusing to give 
them admittance, the votaries, bringing succour to the God» 
begin to strike with their clubs, and an obstinate combat en- 
sues, in which many heads are broken; so that, as I conjec- 
ture, many die of the wounds they receive, though the 
Egyptians affirm the contrary. 

I^XIV. These rites, if we may believe the inhabitants, 
were instituted for the following cause. They say, that Mars 
was educated abroad till he attained to the age of a man ; 
when coining home to visit his mother, who dwelt in this sa- 
cred place, he was denied entrance by her servants, and 
driven away by violence ; because they had never seen him 
before ; that Mars, having brought a good number of men 
from another city, handled the servants rather roug^y, and 
entered by force; in commemoration of which action, this 
combat is represented on his festival. The E^^tians were 
likewise the first who made it a point of religion, that men 
shoidd abstain from women in the temples; and not enter 
any sacred place without washing, after ttte use of a woman. 
For almost all other nations, except the Egyptians and Gre-^ 
cians, neither scruple to per(pnn that action in temples, nor 
to go thither unwashed after they have had the companv of 
women; think ing mankind to be like other animals. And 
because they frequently see beasts and birds coupling toge- 
ther in sacred inclosures' and temples, they imagine that if 
this action were disagreeable to God, these creatures would 
abstain in those places. But I cannot approve the conclusion 
they draw from this observation. 

LXV. The Egyptians are beyond measure scrupulous in 
all things concermng religion ; especially in the ensuing par- 
ticulars. Egypt, though adjoining to Lybia, abounds not in 
variety of beasts ; yet all those thej have, both wild and 
tame, are accounted sacred. But if I should take upon me 



• Ste Book i. ch. 199. 
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to give the reaaons why they are consecrated^ I must enter 
into a long discourse of divine things, which I avoid with all 
possible care^; and whatever I have touched npont in the 
course of my narrative, I have mentioned from necessity. 
Tliey have a custom, however, relating to beasts of the fol- 
lowing kind. In the first place, men and women are ap- 
pointed to feed and bring up all domestic animals by them- 
selves ; and the son succeeds the father in this office. All 
the inhabitants of the cities perform their vows" to these, 
and to the deities to which they are sacred, with the follow- 
ing ceremonies. Thev shave the heads of their children, 
either entirely, or one half, or at least a third part, and weigh 
it in a balance against a piece of silver, and when the silver 
preponderates, they give it to the woman who keeps' the ani- 
mals; who for that reward provides them with fish cut in 
pieces, which is their usual food. If any person kills one of 
these beasts voluntarily^, he is punished with death; if in- 
voluntarily, his punishment is referred to the discretion of the 
priests. But if a man kill either a hawk or an ibis, whether 
with design or not, he must die without mercy. 

LXVI. The beasts that are brought up among men are 
many, and would be much more numerous, if accidents of the 
following kind did not frequently happen to the cats. For 
when the females have been delivered of their young, they 
care no longer for the male ; the male being desirous of ob- 
taimng a second commerce, and not being able, contrives this 
artifice. He waits an opportunity to rob the female of her 
young, and havii^ done so, kills them all, but abstains from 
eating their flesh. The female, seeing herself deprived of 

< The ancients were remarkably scru- rum imbuUB mentes pravis erroribus quam- 

polooi in every thing which regarded vis camt/Setnom prius <u6tmnt ^uom i6im, 

religion; but, in the time of Diodoros aui asptdem, out felem, aut canem, out 

Sicmus, strangers did not pay the same erocodilum violent, quwum etianui impru- 

regard to the religious rites of the Egyp- dentet quidpiatn fecerint, pcmam nullum 

tians. Thus this historian was not afraid reeuieta. Cicero, Tusculan. Quaest. v. 

to acquaint us with the motives, which 27. 

induced the Egyptians to pay divine ho- When Ptolemy had not yet been de- 

nours to animau. See Diod. Sic. i. 21. dared the friend of the Roman people, 

Lareher, and the Egyptians were paying all pos- 

" These vows regarded the health of sible attention to any one who came 

their children. See Diod. Sic. i. 83. from Italy, and were carefully avoiding 

* These were not the only funds to every thing which might give a pretext 

procure food for these animals. Diodo- for war, a Roman happened to kill a 

rus Siculus (i. 83.) says, that there was cat ; and notwithstancbng all this the 

a piece of ^und conseciated to each people surrounded his house, and neither 

kind of anmial, from the revenue of the entreaties of the nobles, who were 

which food was purchased. sent by die king, nor the terror of the 

f Ne Jundo quidem auditum est croco' Roman name, were able to rescue the 

dUum, aut ibim, aut felem violatum ab suppliant from their fury, although he 

Mgyptio, Cicero de Nat. Deor. i. 29. had^done it involuntarily. IHod&nu Si^ 

JEgyptiorum mortm quis ignorat 7 Quo- euhu, i. 83. 
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her yoan^. and heiag very desirans of more> begins again to 
follow the male ; for this creature is exeeeding^y fond of its 
yonng. When a conflagration takes place, a supernatural* 
impulse seizes on the cats. For though the Egyptians stand- 
ing at a distance neglect the progress of the flames» and take 
much greater care to preserve the cats than the house ; yet, 
either by creeping slily along the ground, or leaping over the 
heads of the men, the cats throw themselves into the fire ; 
and on these occasions great lamentations are heard among 
the Egyptians. In whatever house a cat dies of a natural 
death, all the family shave their eyebrows; and if a dog die% 
they shave the whole body. 

LXVII. All dead cats are carried to certain sacred 
houses, where being embalmed, they are afterwards buried 
in the city of Bubastis. Bitches are laid in consecrated 
coffins, and interred in the cities where they die, and so are 
ichneumons^; but hawks and field-mice are carried to the 
city of Butus. The ibis is carried to Hermopolis^. The 
bears, which are few in number, and wolves^ no bigger than 
foxes, are buried in the places where they are found dead. 



* It is astonishing that Herodotus 
should consider this as a prodigy. The 
cat is a timid animal, and fire makes it 
more so; the precautions taken to pre- 
vent its perishing render it more alarm- 
ed, and deprive it of its senses. It is 
then not surprising that they should 
throw themselves in the fire. Lareher, 

• This was because the dog was con- 
secrated to Anubis, who was represented 
with the head of a dog. .Virgil (i£neid 
viii. 698.) and Ovid (Met. ix. 692.) call 
him Latrator Anubu; Fhypertius (III. 
£leg. zi. 41.) and IVudentius, (Apho- 
theos, 196.) Latrans Anubu, The £- 
gyptians paid greater honours to dogs 
than any other animals ; but when Cam- 
byses lulled Apis, the dog alone of all 
the animals touched it : this deprived it 
of its honours. See Plutarch de Isid. et 
Osir. Larcher, 

^ Diod. Sicul. (i. 87.) relates that this 
was a kind of rat, a mortal enemy to the 
crocodile, whose eggs it destroys, and 
while it is asleep creeps down its throat 
and devours its entrails. Pococke (vol. 
i. p. 203.) says he was unable to learn 
in Upper Egypt whether the ichneumon 
destroyed the eggs of the crocodile, and 
creeped down its throat. The former he 
thought probable, the latter improbable. 
He relates, that there was an animal in 
Egypt called the rat of Pharaoh, which 
passed in Europe for the ichneumon ; its 



make is somewhat like that of the ferret, 
but much larger. M. Camus, in his 
notes on Aristotle's Hist, of Animals, pre- 
tends that the Egyptians kept them in 
their houses, as we do cats. In this he 
is certainly deceived. For else how could 
MaHlet sa^^, that he had onlv seen the 
representations of this animal in stone ; 
and Pococke, who travelled long aflter, 
not have remarked it during his long stay 
in the countnr. Maillet informs us (De- 
scription de l^)gypte, vol. ii. p. 130.) that, 
according to the representations in stone, 
it is a kind of wila pig, very handsome. 
Larcher. 

^ There were three places of this name 
in Egypt. Larcher thinks, with Wessel- 
ing, that the one in Upper Egvpt is here 
meant ; because the building called Ibeum 
^apparently from these hlids) was not far 
trom it. 

^ Sonnini (vol. i. p. 155.) affirms that 
there are neither wolves nor foxes in Af- 
rica. Larcher thinks his testimony out- 
weighed by the united authorities of He- 
rodotus, Aristotle, Pliny and Prosper Al- 
pinus. Wolves were honoured in Egypt, 
from their resemblance to the do&^ ; and 
because formerlv, when Isis and her son 
Osiris were on the point of fighting with 
Typhon, Osiris came to their assistance 
in the shape of a wolf. Others relate 
that the Ethiopians having made an ex- 
pedition against Egypt were put to flight 
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LXVTII. As for the crocodiles, they are of a strange 
nature. They eat nothing dnring the fonr coldest months*; 
and thongh they have four feet, yet they equally frequent 
the water and the land. They lay their eggs and hatch them 
on dry ground ; staying ashore the greater part of the day. 
But they pass all the night in the water, because the water 
is then warmer^ than the air and dews. No living thing that 
we know grows to so vast a size from so small a beginning. 
For their eggs are little bigger than those of a goose, and 
their young at the first appearance proportionaUe : but they 
afterwards grow to the length of seventeen cubits and more<^. 
They have the eyes of a hog, and laige and projecting teeth 
in proportion to the rest of the body. Of all animals, these 
alone have no tongue^, and move ike upper jaw only when 
Hbey eat; the lower never. They have claws exceedingly 
strong, and a scaly impenetrable hide^ The crocodile is 
blind in the water, but very quick-sighted by land: and be- 
cause he lives for the most part in the river, his month is 



by a great namber of wolves, whence the 

Elace where this happened was called 
jycopolis. Larcherfrom Eusebitu* 

« Pococke (vol. i. p. 203.) relates that 
he saw great numbers of crocodiles dur- 
ing the whole month of January. 

' Water exposed to violent heat during 
the day, preserves its warmth in the 
night, and is not then so cold as the ex- 
ternal air. Lareker, 

f " In my wanderings on the Nile, I 
" have seen crocodiles of all sizes, from 
** three to twenty -six or twenty-eight 
" feet in length : many officers worthy 
" of credit, assured me that they met 
" with one no less than forty feet long. 
" They are by no means so ferocious as 
" is pretended ; their favourite resorts 
** are the low islands of the river, where 
" they are seen basking in the sun, (the 
*' most intense heat of which appears 
** highly gratifying to them,) by numbers 
" at a time, asleep and motionless like so 
" many logs of wood ; surrounded by birds 
** who appear quite unmindful of them. 
" What IS the food of these large 
" animals? Many stories are related of 
'* them, but we have not yet had an 
" opportunity of verifying a single one. 
** We were not once attacked by them, 
*' though constantly bathing in the Nile, 
** nor did we ever meet with one at a 
** distance from the water. It appears 
** probable, that they find in the Nile 
'< Itself a sufficient quantity of easily 
** procurable food, which they digest 
'^slowly, being, like the lizard and ser« 



" I>ent, cold-blooded, and of an inac* 
" tive stomach. General Beliad had a 
" young one in his possession, which 
"lived four months without eating, 
" without appearing to suiFer, or to grow 
** larger, or to become leaner, and to 
" the last was as untractable as ever.'* 
Derum's Travels in Egypt, vol. ii. p. 308. 

Mr. Hanner is of opinion that the 
dragon of the Old Testament is the 
crocodile; in confirmation of ^hom see 
Hurdis. 

b " On the 27th we found a dead cro- 
" codile on the shore of the river ; it 
-" was still fresh ; the len^ was eight 
** feet; the upper jaw, which is the only 
" one that has any motion, seems to 
" close but indifferently with the under, 
** but the throat supplies the deficiency, 
" for it hangs as loose as a purse, and 
" its elasticity performs the office of a 
" tongue, of which this animal is en- 
" tirely destitute ; the nostrils and ears 
" shut like the ear-holes of a fish ; and 
*' its small close-set eyes add much to 
" the frightfiilness of its general ap- 
" pearance." Denon. vol. ii. p. 82. 

1 " We here saw three, one much 
«* larger than the rest, was nearly 
•' twenty-five feet long ; they were all 
** asleep, so that we could approach 
" wiUim twenty paces: I fired at one 
** with a heavy musauet, the ball struck 
" him and rebounded off from his scale*, 
*' he made a leap of ten feet, and dived 
** into the river." Dtn&ru vol. ii. p. 
186; 
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gen^raUy . infested with leeches ; so that jthough all oflier 
beasts and birds equally avoid him, yet he lives in peace 
with the trochilus'', because he receives a benefical service 
from -diat bird. For when the crocodile goes out of the 
water, and opens his mouth, which he does most commonly 
towards the west, the trochilus enters and devours the 
leeches; with which good office the crocodile is so well 
pleased, that he never hurts it^ 

liXIX. One part of the Egyptians esteem the crocodile 
sacred ; but others pursue him to death™ as a common enemy. 
Those who inhabit the country of Thebes, and that adjoining 
to the lake of Moeris, pay a peculiar veneration to him. For 
each of these people train up a crocodile to be so tame as to 
endure the hsuid'^, putting strings of jeweb or gold through 
its ears?, and a chain on its fore-feet. They feed it with 
sacred food, prescribed by law, and treat it while alive ak 
well as possible ;. and when it is dead it is embalmed, and 
buried in a sacred c<^n. But the inhabitants of Elephantine 
are so far from accounting the crocodile sacred, that they eat 
its flesh. The Eg^tian name of this animal is Champs»P; 
for the lonians were the first who called them crocodiles ; 
because they thought them to be like certain creatures they 
find in hedges^, and call by that name. 



^ Manaol (in his Africa, torn, iii.) 
assures us that this is a white bird, 
about the size of a thrush. The greater 
part of translators interpret this word 
wren, but the wren haunts ruins, old 
walls, &c. whereas the trpchilus delights 
in the borders of morasses, lakes, rivers, 
&c. Mr. Camus (Arist. Hist. Anim. 
torn, ii.) says, that it is a species of 
wren, and inclines to the opinion of 
Saleme, who thinks, it is tne swift, 
(Courier.) Father Sicard, the learned 
and pious missionary informs, us that it 
is the saq-saq; a bird I do not know. 
Larcher, 

* Blanchard pretends, " that retreat 
" would not be certain to the trochilus, 
" if nature had not given to its feathers, 
" both on the back and the extremity of 
" its wings, a stifihess which would 
" sorely prick the fleshy parts of the 
" mouth of the crocodile." He cites 
Pliny, book viii. and Arist. Hist. Anim. 
ix. 6. Aristotle and Pliny mention the 
trochilus, but say nothing of the pro- 
perties stated by Mr. Blanchard. Lar- 
cher. 

"» These were the people of Tentyra, 
now called Dandera. They used to 
seek them on purpose to kill them, and 
were famous in their intrepidity in de- 
stroying them. See Strabo Geogn^h. 



xvii. Seneca Nat. Quaest. iv. 2. and 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. viii. 25. See also Sa- 
vary. Letter XXXII. 

B It appears that this was a particular 
kind of crocodile. Great honours were 
paid them in the district of Arsinoe. 
They are tamed by the priests, and 
called Sanehis. ChampssB appears to be 
the generic term. Larcher, 

o This seems to suppose, that the 
crocodile has ears externally; neverthe* 
less those the Sultan sent to Louis XIV. 
and which the Academy of Sciences 
dissected, had none. Iiiey found in 
them indeed apertures for the ears placed 
below the eyes, (but concealed and cover- 
ed with skin,) which had the appearance 
of two eyelids entirely closea. When 
'Bie animal was alive, and out of the 
water, these lids probably opened. How- 
ever this may be, it was, as may be pre- 
sumed, to these membranes that the 
earrings were fixed. Larcher, 

For an account of the whole crocodile, 
see the Memoires de VAcademie des 
Sciences, tom. iii. p. 3. ~ 

PThe modem Egyptians call them 
Timsah, according to Pococke. This is 
very much like Champss, and may have 
1)een altered by copyists. Larcher, 

4 This is in fact the guana, an animal 
very well known in the hot climates*. 
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IjXX. The ways of taking the crocodile' are various, but 
I shall only describe that which to me seems most wordiy of 
being mentioned. They fasten the chine of a hog to an iron 
hook, which they let down into the river, beating a living 
pig on the shore at the same time. The crocodile hearing 
the noise, and making that way, meets with the chine, which 
he devonrs, and is drawn to land ; where, when he arrives, 
they presently throw dirt in his eyes, and by that means do 
what they will with him, which otherwise would be difficult. 

LXXI. The hippopotamus* is esteemed sacred by the in- 
habitants of Papremis, though in no other part of JSgypt. 
It has the following nature and shape. It is a quadruped, 
with cloven feet, and hoofs like a bull ; his nose is short and 
turned up ; but his mane, tail and voice, resemble those of a 
horse, and his teeth grow out in the manner of tusks. He is 
equal in bigness to the largest bull ; and his skin is so thick, 
diat spear-handles are made of it when dry.. 

liXXII. Otters are likewise seen in the river; which, 
with the eel and lepidotusS are the fish called sacred to the 
Nile, as the vulpanser" is among the birds. 

LXXIII. The phoenix' is another sacred bird, which I 
have never seen except in effigy. He rarely appears in 
Egypt ; once only in five hundred years, immediately after 
the death of his father, as the Heliopolitans affirm. If the 
painters describe him truly, his feathers represent a mixture 



' The most common way of killing the 
crocodile is by shooting it. The ball 
must be directed towards the belly, 
where the skin is soft and not armed 
with scales like the back. Yet they 

S've an account of a method of catching 
em, something like that which Hero- 
dotus relates. They make some animal 
cry at a distance from the river, and 
wnen the crocodile comes out, they 
thrust a spear into his body, to* which a 
rope is tied ; the;^ then let him go into 
water to spend mmself ; and afterwards 
drawing him out, run a pole into his 
mouth, and jumping on his back tie his 
jaws together. Pococke, vol. L p. 203. 

* Bochart (contends that the Behemoth 
of Job, ch. xl. 15. is the same as the 
hippopotamus, and he has supported his 
opmion with so much plausibility and 
learning, that it has been generally re- 
ceived since his time. 

' This word sijpifies scaly and a par- 
ticular species of fish, but what species 
I know not. linnsus calls it the red 
carp of the Nile, cyprinut rubesceru NUo^ 
ticus. Syst. Nat vol. i. p. 628. 

This probably is the same fish as that 



described under the name of biehir hy 
Geoffrey de St. Hiliaire, with remark- 
able accuracy. '* The biehir b covered 
" with strong and impenetrable scales, 
" which defend it from any fatal contact, 
" and from the tooth of anj animal that 
" might attempt to attack it. This soli- 
" dity arises from a bony substance which 
'* lines each scale underneath, and which 
<* is so thick and compact, that very few 
'< of our cutting instruments will pene- 
** trate it.'' There is also a d^nption 
of the same fish, with a drawing of it, 
in the Annales du Mus6e dUist. Nat. 
torn. i. p. 57, et seqq. Schtoeigh, 

« This bird in figure greatlj^ resembles 
the goose, but it \aa all the wit and cun- 
ning of a fox. Lareher, 

^ It was not believed in the time of 
Herodotus that the phoenix rose again 
from ita ashes. The Fathers of the Greek 
and Latin church added credit to this 
fable, and did not fail to cite it as a 
solid proof of the resurrection, which it 
was impossible to refute. This was first 
alleged by St. Clement of Rome. Lar- . 
ck4r. 
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laititwrnm and gvdd^ and he teaemhkm Ihe eaffle ia <mfl&tke^ 
and siz6« lliey aflurm that he contrives the foTlown^ thiBg, 
which tx> me is not Cfeditabie. Hiey iay tbeit he comes from 
Arabia ; and bringing the body of his father inclosed in myrrh^ 
buries him in the temple of the snn ; and that he brings him 
in tins manner. First he moulds as great a quantity of myrrh 
into the shape of an egg, as he is weU able to earry ; and 
after having tried the weight, he hollows out the egg» and 
puts its parent into it» and stops up with some more myrrh 
the hole through which he had intitxiuced the body, so Aat 
the weight is the same as before : he then carries the whole 
mass to <he temple of the sun in Egypt. Such is the account 
they give of the phoenix. 

LXXIV. In the country of Thebes a small kind of ser*- 
p^nt is found, esteemed sacred by the Egyptians; having 
two horns grown^ on the top of the head, tmd no.way hurt* 
fol to men*, li'i^n &ay of these serpents die they are b«« 
ried in the temple d .Jupiter, becaiue they are thought to 
belong to diat €k>d. 

LXXy« Hi^e is a place in Arabia, neariy opposite the 
€»ty of Butus, to which I went, when J heard whiU is relatod 
of the flying serpents*; when I arrived there, I saw an iiiere* 
dible quantity of their bones and spines amassed in many 
heaps of diffident b^ess, some greater and others less. The 
place where these spines are scattered about, is at the narrow 
passage between mountains opening into a spacious plain^ 
which is contiguous to Egypt ; and to this place, the inha- 
Utants say, the flying serpents advance in the beginning of 
every spnng; but are prevented by the ibis from procee^jg^ 
farther, and destroyed in the pass ; for which service the ilns 
is higUy reverenced by the Egyptians, as both they and die 
Arabian sacknowledge. 

LXXVI. This burd is in colour of the deepest black, and 

y The Ot«ek word mcsm to eipnts the Egyptian tnagicians tam^ dieir 

the tame as the French word cmtowr. Mb iato lemotB. See Sykes on BHia- 

Sehweigh. clea^ pp. 16(^—168; Shaw's IVareb, 

« Phylaidias tektes, that great ho- Ftaf.jp. b/mho p. 439; JStapp. p. ^ 

noon were paid in ^ypt to asps ; that » We ought not to be too pimnpl, 

they were tame, and bved with their either to believe or disbelieve things 

diudren without doing any harm. Hiey which are unccNnmon. Although t have 

came from their holes when called, and never seen winged serpents, I believe 

at a oertidn noise made with the fingers, that they exist; for a Phrman brought 

The Egyptians, after dinner, put on the into lonm a scorpion wi& wings \A^ 

tabk meal niixed with wine and honey, those of the grasshopper. Ptmtamai, 

and the asps at their caU came and fed. book ix. ch. 21. 

(iElian, Nat. Hist* Anim, xvii. 6. and " The burden of the beasts of the 

z. 31.) These asps were called iher- " South ; into the land of trouble and 

m&Mii* The statues of Isis were crown- " ansuidi, froin whence come the yonng 

ed with them. Lareker. « and oW Hon, the viper> and fiery Syinff 

It is supposed that by means of these " serpent/' &c« iutuA, ch. no. ver. 5. 

VOL. I. X 
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in bigness ^qoal to a ctox*"; his beak is crooked, and Us legs 
like those of a stork* Thisb the fonn of the black ibis 
which kills the serpents. Another sort of ibis"", which comes 
more in the way of men, has white feathers on every part of 
his body, except the head, neck, and extremities of the wings 
and tail; which are of as deep a black as those of the other 
kind: but part of his head, and all his neck, have no fea- 
thers. The serpent is in shape like the water-snake ; but his 
wings are destitute of feathers, and smooth, like those of a bat. 
And here I leave this discourse concerning sacred animals. 

LXXVII. The Egyptians who inhabit those parts of 
Egypt which are sown with corn, of all nations I ever saw, 
are the greatest cultivators of memory^, and most skilled in 
uitiquities. Their manner of life is this. , They purge them- 
selves every month, three days successively, by vomiting and 
glysterSf ijk order to preserve health ; supposing that aU dis- 
eases among men proceed from the food they use. For 
otherwise, the Egyptians are by nature the most healthy* 
people of the world, the Lybians only excepted ; which, as I 
conjecture, is to be attributed to the regularity of the sea- 
sons and constancy of the weather, most distempers begin- 
ning upon' some alteration, and particularly the change of the 
seasons. They make their bread of olyra, and call it by the 
oame.of cyllestis ; but their wine is made of barley^ because ^ 



^ The 4:rex is a species of bird (Arist. 
Hist. Anim.) with a very pointed beak 
and loiv less. Gesner pretends that 
this bird is round in England, with long 
leffs, resembling the quail, only some- 
what larger, and at the commencement 
of the summer incessantly repeats these 
words, Crex, erex. There are several 
other opinions on the subject. It must 
have been conmion in Greece, as Hero- 
dotus uses it to explain the other. Lar- 
cher. 

« This, bird was consecrated to the 
nuMM, and, according| to iElian, it would 
starve itself if earned out of Egypt. 
There has been, however, one for several 
years at the menagerie at Versailles; an 
exact description of which is given in 
the Memoiresde rAcademie des Sciences, 
vol. iii. Larcher, 

* Thamus, king of Egypt, is reported 
to have said to Theuth, wno was prais- 
ing, in his presence, his invention of let- 
ters, as an assistance to the memory: 
'* You, since you are the father of letters, 

* have* from prejudice in their favour, 

* spoken the contrary to what they 

* enect; for this invention will produce 
' forgetliilness, as the cultivation of the 



«< memory will be neglected." Plato in 
Pluedro. 

• This assertion was true previous to 
the time of Herodotus, and a long time 
afterwards; but when they began to 
neglect the canals the water piitrified, 
and the vapours which exhaled rendering 
the air of £g3rpt very unhealthy, malig- 
nant fevers soon began to appear ; these 
became epidemical, and these vapours 
concentrating and becoming every day 
more pestilential, finally caused that 
dreadful malady, the plague. It was 
not so before cwals were sunk ataS, or 
as long as they were kept in good order; 
but nrobably that part of Lower Egypt 
whicn inclines to Elearchis has never 
been healthy. Larcher, 

' The most vulgar sort of people make 
a sort of beer of barley without being 
malted ; they put something in to make 
it intoxicate, and call it bonny: they 
.make it ferment; it is thick and sour, 
and will not keep longer than three or 
four days. Pocoeke, 

Hops were unknown in that country; 
they put in chervil and lupines to give it 
a bitter taste. Larehtr, . 

The invention of this liquor of bar- 
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they have no vines' in that country. They eat gome fish tbm, 
yfrhen they have dried them in the snn, others salted ''; toge* 
ther with quails, ducks, and smaller birds, preserved in salt, 
vidthout any other preparation. Whatever other birds or 
&hes they have, except such as they account sacred, are 
eaten without scruple, either boiled or roasted. 

LXXVIII. At the feasts of the wealthy, when they begin 
to taste the wine after supper, a person appointed to that 
end carries about in a coffin the image of a dead man carved 
in wood, and representing the orig^al in colour and shape* 
These images, which are always of one, and sometimes of two 
cubits in length, are carried round all die company, and these 
words pronounced to every one distinctly : ** Look upon 
** this', then drink and rejoice ; for thou shalt be as this is.** 
T%is they do af their banquets. 

LXXIX. They observe the institutions that have been 
handed down from their forefathers, but will not increase 
their number by new additions. Among other memorable 
customs, they sing a song like that which is sung by the Phoe- 
nicians, Cyprians, and other nations, who vary the name ac- 
cording to the different languages they speak. I|^s evident 
that it is the same which the Greeks sing, and which they 
call linus^. And as I confess my surprise at manv things i 
found among the Egvptians, so I more particularly wonder 
whence they had this knowledge of linus ; because they seem 
to have celebrated him from time immemorial. The Egyp- 
tians call it Maneros ; and say, that Maneros was the only 
son of the first of their kings, but happening to die by an 
untimely death in the flower of his age, he is lamented by the 
Egyptians in this mourning song ; which is the most ancient 
and only composition of the kind used in Egypt. 

ley 18 imiyeTsally attributed to Osiris, ample of Sardanapalus will occur ta 

Beloe* every reader, and auso the line : 

f Dupuy has rightly perceived that Edi,hibejude, nulla est innun^volupUu. 
Herodotus only speaks of that part of 

i^ypt which was marked out for the See also Cicero Tuscul. Quest, v. 35. 

cult^ation of com. To other proo& may ^ Linus was the first inventor of rythm 

be added the following, from Numbers, and melody among the Greeks. Having 

ch. XX. ver. 6 : " Anl wherefore have become admired for his poetry and mu- 

" ye made us to come up out of Egypt sic, he had several scholars, o£ whom the 

" to bring us unto this evil place? it is most illustrious were Hercules, Orpheus, 

" no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, and Thamyris. Hercules was learning 

" or of pomegranates ; neither is there to play on the harp, when Linus, impa- 

♦* anywater to drink." Larcher, tient at his dulness, struck him ; upon 

^ The Egyptians abhorred sea salt, which Hercules in his anger gave him so 

and therefore used fossil salt. See Ar- violent a blow with his harp, that he 

rian, Exped. Alexand. iii. cap. 4. killed him. Diodorus Siculus, m. 66. 

« The idea of enjoying oneself while Eustathius says that there was a Linus 

life lasted was common among the an- more ancient than the master of Her* 

dents. See Anacreon. Od. iv. The ex- cules. Larehir. 

x2 
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LXXX. In one particular ihe Egyptian maimer is like 
that of the Laeediemoniaiis' only, among all the Grecians; 
fbr the vonng men torn aside to make way when they meet 
Aeir emers^ and rise up from their seats"^ when they a^ 
preach ; in this they do not i^ee with any other nation of 
Greece. Instead of addressmg one another when they meet 
in die streets* they bow the Wdy and let their hands hang 
down to the knee. 

LXXXI. They wear Uaen timics with fringes round the 
legs, which they call caJasirss^", oyer these they throw shawls^ 
made of white wool ; but to enter in^ any temple with this 
garment* or to be buried in any thing made of wool* is ac- 
cmmted profane. This custom is obserred by those who are 
imtiated in the rites of Orpheus and Bacchus^; which are 
the same as the Egyptian and Pythagorean"^. Vof amimg^ 
them also* to inter ^ dead in wooUen garments is accounted 
inrelig^ns* and certain mystoious reasons are allied to jus- 
tify their opinion* 

LXXXn. The Egyptians were also the inyeators of dt-* 
vers other things. They assigned each month and day to 
) particular €rod ; observing the time of men's nativity ; 

change ; the most simple dtess being only 
a long shirt with wide sleeves, tied about 
the middle. When they peiibrmed any 
religious ceremony, we find from Hero- 
dotus, the^ were clothed only in linen; 
and at tms day, when the Egyptians 
enter a mosque, they put on a white 
garment, which circumstance, Pbcodie 
nemarks, might mobabW give rise to the 
use of the surpuoe. To this simplici^ 
of dress in the men, it appears that the 
dress of the females, in costliness and 
magnificence, exhibits a striking con- 
trast. 

^ Shawls, are in universal use at this 
day in all these countries; and it is not 
unworthy of remark, that one of Buona- 
parte's objects in robbing the caravan 
irom Syria to Mecca, was the rich shawls 
destined for Cairo. See Denon's Travds. 

P According, to Diodor. Sic. (iii. 64») 
Orpheus new modelled the mysteries of 
Bacchus, and after that time they were 
called Orphica. Cicero (de Nat. Deor. 
i.) says, that Aristotle questioned the ex- 
istence of Orpheus. 

4 Pythagoras adopted the mode of 
living which the Egyptian priests prac- 
tised, and which was founded on the na- 
ture of their climate, without consider- 
ii^ that the same was not suitable to the 
climate of Greece. Lankier. 



1 Another point of resemblance be- 
tween these two people, is mentioned in 
book vi. ch. 60. 

^ The following story is related by 
Valerius Mannius : (lib. iv. 5:) an da 
Athenian going to the theatre, was not 
able to get a place among his countir- 
men; coming by acddent where the 
anbassadats from Sparta were sitting, 
they all respectfully rose and gave him 
die place of honour. The people were 
loud in their applause, which occasioned 
a Spartan to remark, that ** the Athe- 
" mans knew what was virtuous, but 
" the Spartans practised it." The sam« 
story is related nearly in the same man- 
ner by Plutarch. 

When the Chetk (this word signifies 
old man, and was the title of the eldest 
•I the fomily) speaks, the young hold 
their tongue, and listen attentively. 
Every one rises i^ when Jie ajtpears in 
oompany. The precedence is given him 
in all public piaoes, and he is every 
wham treated with consideration and 
laspect. This custom existed in Egypt 
m the time of Herodotus ; and the des- 
potism which crushes the country con- 
tributes still to pceserve it* Samnf^ 
Letter Xm. 

■ Pooochet with other modem travel- 
leiB, infoims us, that the dress of the 
E^3^»tians has undergone very little 
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pi^ctmg what fortune they shall hme, how they shall die, 
and what kiad of perscMw they shall be. All whieh the Gre- 
cian poets haye made use of in their poems. More prodigies 
kKire been discorered in Egypt, than in all the rest of the 
woiid ; for when any prodigy occurs,, they carefully preserve 
the consequences in writing ; out of an opinion, that if the 
like happen at another time, the event will be the same. 

LXXXIII. The art of divination is attached to no human 
being, but only to some of the Gods. For Hercules, Apollo, 
Min^fva, Diana, Mars, and Jupiter have their several oracles. 
Yet that which they reverence above all others, is the oracle 
of Latona in the city of Butus. They are not all administered 
in the smne manner, but differently. 

LXXXIV. In these countries the art of physic is distri- 
buted into several distinct parts, and every physician i^Ues 
himself wholly to the cure of one disease only, no man ever 
pretending to more. By which means all places abound with 
physicians; some professing to cure the eyei^'', others the 
head, teetii, or parts about the belly, whilst others take upcsa 
them the care of iaitenial distempers.. 

LXXXY. Their manner of mourning for the dead, and 
Aeir customs relating to funerals, are these. When a man 
of any consideration dies, all the female sex of that fiunily be* 
amear their heads and faces with dirt ; and, leaving the body 
at home, run, attended by all their relations of that sex, 
tiirough Ae streets of the city, with naked breasts, and girdles 
*tied about the waist, beating themselves as they go : while 
the men on their part, forming another company, gird and 
beat themselves in like manner. When they^^ve done this, 
they cany the body to be embalmed. 

LXXXVI. For this purpose there are certain men who 
practise the art of embalming the dead ; and as soon as the 
dead body is brought, the embalmers, shewing several models 
made of wood and painted, ask them which sort they would 
have. One of these models is finished with the greatest care, 
and called by a name which I am not permitted to discover* ;. 
the second is of an inferior sort and less expensive; and the 
third i» the cheapest of all* When those who are concerned 
have concluded an agreement, they return home, and the 
artists remaining in their houses, thus proceed in the most 
expensive manner. First they draw out the brains through 
the nostrils with a crooked instrument of iron ; some they take 

' This, and one other passage, ch. 11. which Egypt is now so much tormented. 
of this book» are the only aOusions to * This was without doubt the figure of 
that cruel disease, the ophthahooia, with some divinity, probably of Osiris. Larchm^ 
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ottt in this manner ; the rest hy the infbmon of dra^^ Then 
with a sharp Ethiopian stone they make an incision in the 
side, and take oat the bowels" ; to which, after they are cleansed 
and washed in palm wine, they again cleanse with pounded 
aromatics. When this is done, and the belly filled with pound- 
ed pure myrrh, cassia, and other odours, frankincense ex- 
cepted, they sew all up again, and lay the body in nitre "" for 
seventy^ days, which is the longest time allowed. At the ex- 
piration of this t^rm, they wash the whole body, and, envelop- 
mg it entirely in bandages of cotton', cover it with rams*, 
which the Egyptians commonly use instead of glue. AH be- 
ing thus finished, the relations of the dead receive the body, 
and place it in a frame of wood, shaped in the figure of a 
man, which they set upright against the wall of the edifice re- 
served to that end. And this is the most costly way of pre- 
serving the dead. 

LXXXYII. Those who, to avoid so great expence, will 
be contented with the middle way, they serve in the follow- 
ing manner. They fill syringes with oil of cedar, which they 
inject, without cutting the belly, or taking out the bowels ; 
but they inject it at the fundament, and after they have pre- 
vented the liquid from escaping, they lay the body in nitre, 
during the appointed^ number of days ; on the last, the oil of 
cedar is let out by the fundament, and by a peculiar virtue 



^ M, BoueUe has discovered aromatic 
drugs in the heads of several mummies. 
Larcher. 

For accurate information on the suh- 
jeet of embalming, see M. RoiieUe's Me- 
moir in the Academy of Sciences, for 
1750, and Dr. Hadley's Dissertation in 
the Philosophical Transactions, vol. liv. 
p. 3. 

*> Herodotus does not inform us what 
becomes of these intestines. Porphyry 
(de Abstin. iv. 10.) informs us, that they 
are put in a chest, and one of the em- 
balmers makes a prayer for the deceased, 
addressed to the sun, as follows: " O 
" sun, soverdgn master, and all ye Gods, 
" who have given life to men, receive 
" me and jpermit me to dwell with the 
'^eternal Uods; I have persevered all 
" my life in the worship of the Gods, as 
'* I was taught by my forefathers ; I have 
" always honoured my parents; I have 
'* killed no man ; I have not set up a de- 
" spot ; I have done no other ill. If I 
** have committed any fault during m^ 
" life, whether by eating or drinking, it 
" was not for myself, but for these." The 
embalmer then points to the chest, which 



is afterwards thrown into the river. Pla- 
^rch also agrees with Porphyry. Larch,- 

' Larcher says, thi^ was not of the na- 
ture of our nitre, but a fixed alkaline 
salt. 

1 If the nitre had been suffered to re- 
main longer, it would have attacked the 
solids, and dissolved them; if it had 
been a neutral salt, like our nitie, this 
precaution would not have been neces- 
sary. Larcher. 

* Mr. Greaves (Work, vol. i. p. 68.) 
asserts, that these bandages were made 
of linen. Rouelle, who examined them 
with particular care, says that all that he 
has examined are of cotton.^ I remarked 
the same thing in the mummies in the Bri- 
tish Museum, which I examined in 1752» 
with the late Dr. Maty. Larcher, 

* This was gum arabic. Pococke(vol. 
i. p. 69.) says, it was produced from the 
acacia, which is very common in Upper 
Egypt, where it is known under the 
name of sount, the same as the cyale in 
Arabia Petnea. 

^ Rouelle remarks, that it was impos- 
sible to make an injection of this kind at 
the ftindamenti witnout aome incision. 
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brings away all the guts and vitals shrunk and pntrified, the 
nitre having in all tms time consumed the flesh, and left no- 
thing remaining except the skin and the bones. When this 
is done, they deliver the body without any further operation. 
LXXXVIII. The third and last manner of preserving the 
dead, used only for the poorer sort, is performed by the in- 
jection of a liquor called surmaia^ to cleanse the bowels, and 
laying the body in nitre for seventy days ; after which they 
deliver it to be carried away by the persons concerned. 

LXXXIX. The wives of considerable persons, and all 
women who have been beautiful and of importance, are not 
delivered to the embahners presently after death, but kept at 
home three or foiir days before they are carried out, in order 
to prevent those artificers from abusing the bodies of such 
persons ; one of them having been formerly accused of this 
crime by his companion. 

XC. If any Egyptian, or even a stranger, be found killed 
by a crocodile, or drowned in the river ; wherever the body 
comes ashore, the inhabitants are by law compelled to pay all 
the charges of embalming and placing it among the conse- 
crated monuments, adjusted in the most costly manner. For 
none of his friends, or relations, or any other, may touch his 
body, except the priests of the Nile"*, who bury him with their 
own hands as something more than human. 

XCI. They avoid using the Grecian customs ; and to say 
all at once, voll not receive the usages of any other people. 
An the other Egyptians are particular in this. But the city 
of Chemmis*", standing in the province of Thebes not far from 
Nea, has a temple of a quadrangular form dedicated to Per- 
seus the son of Danae. This fabric is surrounded with palm- 
trees, and adorned with a spacious portico of stone, on which 
two vast statues, of stone likewise, are erected. In a chapel 
built within the circumference of the walls, an image of Per- 
seus is placed. The Chemmitss affirm, that the hero fre- 

c Some think that this was composed which tradition probably arose from the 

of salt and water, others of the juice of a circumstance of the worship of Pan com-^ 

plant. The word occurs in chap. 12& mencing at this place. It was very an- 

where it signifies a radish. cient, but I will not venture to affirm with 

^ The Egyptians worshipped the Nile, Leo the African, Vansleb and other Ara- 

and built temples to it. There was a bians, that it was founded by Ichmin son 

magnificent one at Nilopolis, in Arcadia, . of Misrain. However that may be, its 

a province of Egypt. It would appear modern name is Akmin, Achmin or 

from this passage mat there were pnests Ekmin, or Ichmin. Jablonski remarks, 

of the Nile, in evety place on its banks, that the Copts prefix a vowel to words 

Larcher^ beginning with a consonant. If we take 

The Egyptians called the place away the vowel, the modem becomes 



Chemmo. Chemmis seems to have a very much like the ancient name. Po- 

Greek termination; it is the same with cocke describes its remains, (vol. i. p. 

PanopoUs. Plutarch informs us that Pans 77, 78.) Lareher, 
and Satyrs once dwelt near Chemmis, 
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qtteolly qvtan to thm in Aeir Muitiy, and <jfkfn in die 
temple; tJuit they have one of the sandfus be wore, whiek is 
two cabits in iengdi ; and that after his appeanuBce, a plenti-^ 
ful year always ensues in Egypt. These things they say ; and 
have instituted all manner ^ gj^nastic exercises^ in honour 
of Perseus, entirely agreeing with tliose used in Greece, re- 
warding the victorious with cattle, appard and skins. When 
I inquired what might be the reason that P^^eus iq)peared 
only to them, and why they differed from the rest of Egypt in 
appointing ^se gymnastic exercises; they answered, diat 
Perseus was a native of their city. For, said they. Da- 
naus and Ljrnceus were both Chemmitae, md sailed together 
into Greece; enumi^rating the severd generations down to 
Perseus; who passing throu^ Egypt, in order to fetch tke 
gorgon> head nom Lybia, (as tlie Grecians likewise acknew- 
ledge,) arrived in this country, and having formerly heard the 
name of Chemnds from his mother, recognised his relations, 
and by his command these games w^e first instituted. 

XGII; Tliose of the Egyptians who live above the morasses, 
observe the customs I have b^ore mentioned; but those who 
live in the- fenny parts, are conformable in manners to the rest 
of Egypt, smd as in other things, so particularW in this, limt 
each man has no more< than one wife, like the Greeks. Tltey 
have the following other inventions, to procure food m<n*e 
easily. For when the river has become full and made the 
plains like a sea, great numbers of lilies, which the Egyptians 
call lotus^, shoot up through the water. These dey cut 

f Laicher translttles this, " Jenx gym- otiier with a bhieish flower. The caHx 

** niqttes, qui, de toss ies jeux, tout les of the lotos blows like a iaige tuli|»> aid 

*' idus excellens -," in which he follows diffuses a sweet smell, resembling thai «f 

Wesseling. I have followed Schweigh- the lily ; the first species produces a round 

«Hi8er. nxt like diat ef the potatoe ; the iidia> 

The games were fre m avinber, and bitants of the b^nks ot the lake Mcniala 

are expressed in this one line (Tennis) feed upon it. The rividets in 

^AXfia, iroSiOKttav, Bimcov, dicovra, the environs of Damietta are covered 

irSXriv. * with this majestic flower, which rises np- 

f Diodorw Sicnlus remarks, that in waids of two feet above the water. M. 

Egypt the people of rank might marry as Pauw asserts, that it has disappefired in 

many wives as they pleased* But though ^^pt> and gives a description whidi 

this 18 the case, yet they might have been bears no resemblance to it ; (Rechercfaes 

satisfied witii one; so that Herodotus does sur les Egyptiens et les Chinois, torn, i.) 

not differ from him. The Turks, we are but it is not wonderful that this learned 

informed by Lady Wortley Montague, author should be mistaken, since the 

are allowed by the Mahometan law to greatest part of the travellers, who have 

have as many as four wives, but scarce passed thnmrh E|ypt, have never seen 

an example occurs of a married man hav- the lotus, which is not to be found ~in 

ing used this privilege. This is also re- the great canals of the Nile, but in the 

marked bv Niebuhr. Lareher, riwdets Aat pass through the interior of 

^ The totus is an aquatic plant pecu- the country. SoiMiry, Letter L note. 

Har to Egypt, which grows in rivulets The lotus is of the lily species. We find 

and on the sides of lakes; there are two this singular remark in tne Menurire sor 

species of it, the one with a white, the Venus, '* Le lys etoit ddienz i Venus 
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down, and after they are dried in the sun, tdke oat the heart 
of the plant ; which resembling the poppy they grind and 
make into bread, and afterwards bake it. The root also of 
the lotus is eatable, and is sweet and ronnd, and equal to an 
apple in bigness. Another lily grows in the same places, 
much like to a rose, with a certain iruit found in a calyx which 
grows on a separate stem, springing from the side of the root 
in form not unlike a wasp's nest, and containing divers kernels 
of the size of an olive stone, which are eaten either tender or 
dried. The byblus' which is an annual plant, they gather in 
the fens, and divide into two parts ; the head is reserved for 
other uses, but the lower part, being of a cubit in length, is 
eaten and sold. When any one is desirous to eat these stems 
dressed in the best manner, he cooks it in a red-hot oven. 
Some among these people live together upon fish, which they 
disbowel and dry in the sun, and then eat them without any 
farther dressing. 

XCIII. Fishes that are gregarious seldom breed in the 
river; but when the desire of engendering seizes them, leave 
the waters they frequent, and drive out in shoals to the sea, 
the males leading the way, and scattering their spawn. This 
the females swallow as they come up, and are thus impreg- 
nated. When they find themselves fuU, they return to their 
accustomed haunts ; though not under the conduct of the ^ 
males, but of the females; which in their way home, do as the 
males did in their passage outwards. For they eject their 
little eggs'" in small numbers, which the males that follow de- 
vour; yet such as remain imdevoured are sometimes nou- 



** parce qu'il lui dispntoit la beaut^. not suffer it to grow in many places, and 

" Aussi pour s'cn venger fitelle croitre its scarcity increasing the price, aitt- 

" au milieu de sespetales le membre de ments the revenue of the state, at the 

" Vkne." The above is translated from expence of thepublic utility." Strabo, Hb. 

the Alexipharmaca of Nicander. Beloe. xvii. p. 1151. 

* I have seen whole forests of papyrus. It is the avidity of these publicans, and 

of which the ancient I^yptians made their care in destroying it, that occasions 

their paper. Strabo, who calls it byblus, the scarcity of napyrus in E^t. I only 

gives an accurate description of it: met with it in the neighbourhood of Da- 

" The byblus grows in lakes . and mietta and of lake Mcnzala. Travellers 

marshes, and rises to about ten feet in in general, who have not visited this in- 

height. Its stalk is bare and has on the teresting part of Egypt, have not made 

top a woolly tuft. The byblus does not mention of it. Others less circumspect 

grow in great quantities about Alezan- have denied its existence, and have cir- 

dria, because it is not cultivated. But it culated fables on the subject. Savary, 

is found in great abundance in the Delta. Letter XXIII. and notes. 

There are two kinds of it of an inferior, ^ The eggs of the fish are not compared 

and another of a better quality, called with the grains of the millet, but icey%poi 

sacred,(appropriated for sacred purposes,) mean graim in genaral ; and rwv 4uwv ol 

and those who wbh to increase the public iccyxpot, the grains oftlu eggs, mean the 

revenue, employ with regard to this plant eggs themselves. The construction is 

the contrivance which the Jews adopted diroppaivovfft (jJ^poe re, or nv^) rwv 

with regard to the date*tree, for they will idyxp*iv t«v ««v kut bXiyovg, Sckwetg. 
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righed andbecome fish. If any of these fidi haf^pmi to be 
taken m their passage towards the sea, they are found braised 
<m the left side of the head; if in th^ return, on die right: 
because they swim outwards leaning towards the luid on the 
left side, and when they return keep close to the shove, and 
touch it as much as possible, for fear of being earned down by 
the stream. When the Nile begins to oveiflow, the hollow 
vales and morasses that lie near the riyer &rst begin to be 
filled by the water which filters through from the. rirer, and 
immedMitely swarm with infinite numbers oi small fishes ; the 
reason of which, as I conjeeture, is tUs : whilst the wmual 
inundation of the Nile is reteatnsg baek» the fidbes lay dieir 
^gs on the dime, and go off with the last oi the waters ; and 
w^B the river returns to oyerflow the same plaee» again after 
the revolution of a year, these fidies are immediately prodaeed 
from those eggs. 

XCiy. The Egyptians who inhabit about the fens use an 
oil called Kiki^, di^wn from the fruit of the silHeyprian shrub, 
which ibey sow upon the borders of rivers and lakc^. This 
plant grows wild in Greece; but is sowed m Egjrpt, aad bean 
great abundaiace of fruit, thougb of an fll soent* Seme braise 
it in a press, and squeeze out the oil ; ethers prepare it by 
fire', aifed colleet the liquid which flows from it, which is unctu- 
ous, and no less useful in kunp»> than ottier oil ; b«t it enits 
ma oppressive smell. 

XC V. These parts are much infested with gnats, and 
theve£[Mre the inluabitants have contrived to defend them- 
sdives from that insect by the following means. Those who 
live above the marshes go up to take their rest in towers 
built to that end ; because the gnats are prevented by the 
winds from mounting so high: and those who inhabit the 
lower parts, use this artifice instead of such towers. Every 
num has a net"^, which serves him by day to take fish, and 
at night to defend the place where he sleeps ; for if he should 
wrap himself up either in his clothes or any kind of linen, the 



^ The plant which sullies this oil is of Elmacin, by Erpenius, it is 1^,000 

called ricin, from the Latin ridniis, which olitores vendente$ olvs viride. It is very 

name was given it on account of its re* surprising that Savary should have taken 

semblance to a tick. Some suppose it to olitores for oil-dealers, and olus for oil. 

be the same as the palma CkrUtu V^hen Larcher, 

commerce flourished in the country^ oil of i literally ; after having roasted it, 

olives was carried thither from JudsB^ they boil it. 

and Greece. Plato defrayed the ex- » This is called by Juvenal corwpmm, 

pences of his voyage to Egypt, by the salie from Kiivio^a, a gnat, (Sat vi. ver. 80.) 

of oil. M. Savary relates frdm £lmacin*s which the Scholiast thus explains > linum 

life of Omar, that Amron, the general of tenuissimum maculis vanatum. Quia 

Omar, found in Alexandria 12,000 deal- latihe conopeum eulicare dicunt. 
ers in fresh oil. In the Latin translation 
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gm^ weald not foil to bile, bat never attempt to pots the 
net. 

XCVI. Their ships of burden are made of the acanthus % 
which ia shiq>e resembles the Cyrennan lotus, and distils a 
sort of gum. From tiiis tree tikey out timber of about two 
cubits square, and putting them together like Wicks, they 
build their diips in the following manner. T^ey connect 
^Mcse pieces of wood with many long nails % and afterwards 
put benches upon them. They use no kLad of ribs, and 
strengthen the joiats on Ae inside with the byblus ; having 
only one rudder, which passes quite through the keel of the 
ship, with a mast of acanthus, and saik of byblus. These 
vessels mre altogether unable to sail up the stream, and 
therefore are always drawn up, unless the wind prove very 
fresh and fiivourable. But wl^n they go with the cunrent, 
they fasten a hurdle of tamarisk with a rope to the prow of 
tbe vessel. Hiis hurdle is strengthened with bands of reeds, 
Boad so let down into the water. They have likewise a st<me, 
pierced tiurough the nuddle, of about two talents in weight, 
.which they also let down into the river by another rope made 
fieust to the poop ; and by this means the stream bearing hard 
upon the hurdle carries down the ship (which is called baris) 
with g^eat expedition, whilst the weight of the stone balances 
and keeps it steady. These vessels are very numerous in 
those parts, and some of them carry a burden of many thou- 
sand talents. 

XCVII. When the Nile has overflowed, nothing is seen 
in Egypt except the cities, which appear very nearly like the 
islands of the JSgean sea. All the rest of the country be- 
comes a sea, and vessels hold not the same course as at other 
times by the channel of the river, but through the midst of the 
plains. Those who would p^s from Naucratis to Memphis, 
sail by the pyramids p; but tins is not the usual course, which 
passes by the point of Delta and by the city of Cercasorum^, 

*lliis acanthus very much resembles plains it by KareurfaXiZovrat, Lar" 

the lotus of the island Cercina. It must cher, 

not however be confounded with that p The pyramids, denominated from 

tree. It is the same as the acacia, Gizu, are always intended by the py- 

Lurcher. ramids, and Herodotus mentions no 

** T6|i^oc si^ifies a peg or a nail, as others. Rennel, p. 496. 

we see in Homer (Odys. v. 6, 58.) Zv^d 4 It appears not improbable that Letus 

are the pieces of wood which are laid or Latone may have succeeded to Cerca- 

across. Transtra is used in the same sorum, on the same, or nearly the same 

sense in Latin. 'Ev Sfv iw&KTiaaav site, before the date of the Itinerary, 

cannot signify infircixmt. He is not Henjiel, p. 506. 

here speaking of filling up the intervals Savary, Letter XXII. places Cerca- 
with byblus as with tow, but of strength- sorum at the modem village of Charak- 
ening this assiemblaee, and this is the hania, D'Anville places it on the west- 
meaning of the verb Ifiv&KTOia, Eusta- em bank of the Nile, at the village of 
tins (ad Odyss. v. 68.) very rightly ex- El-Arksa$, 

Y 2 
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and the passage from Canopus and the sea to Nancratis is 
through the plains, by the cities of Anthylla' and Archandro- 
polis. 

XCVIII. Since Egypt has been under the donunion of 
the Persians, the revenues of Anthylla, wliich is a consider- 
able city, have been always appnq>riated to the wife of the 
reigning king of Egypt, for her expence in shoes*. And the 
other, as I conjecture, was named Archandropolis, fnmi 
Archander of Phthia, son of Achaeus, who married the 
daughter of Danaus^ It is possible there may have been 
ano3ier Archander; but it is most certain that this name is 
not E^ptian. 

XCIX. Hitherto I have only related what I actually be- 
held, or what was my opinion on the subject, or what I learnt 
by inquiry : but I shall now proceed to give some account of 
the Egyptian history according to what I heard related, 
which ^et will be interwoven with divers things that I saw. 
The priests informed me, that Menes, who was the first king 
of Egypt, among many other thin^ which he performed, by 
raising mounds ^ rendered MempUis secure from inundation; 
for the river formerly ran close to the sandy mountain on 
the side of Lybia; but Menes having filled up the arm of 
the river which turned towards the south, about a hundiBd 
stadia above Memphis'^ dried up the old channel, and c<m- 



' It appears to me to be the same as 
Gyn»copolis, which is situated to the 
west of the Canopic branch. The ex- 
eeUence of its wue made it in after- 
times celebrated. Lurcher. 

■ Athensus s^s, (Deipn. i. 25.) that 
it was given tic iwactfir her girdles. 

* Thb was not the Danaus who went 
from Egyptj and afterwards became king 
of Argos. See Larcher's Essay on the 
Chronology of Herod, x. 4. and xv. 3. 

* Tifvpa, as Schneider has remarked 
in hb Lexicon, not only signifies a bridge 
properly so called, but also an embank- 
ment, a mound, as in the fifth book of 
the Iliad, ver. 89. and ytfvoovv not 
only to join by a bridge, but also to fill 
up with a mound, to block up with an 
embarkment. Iliad, xxi. 245. So an 
isthmus is called vovtov ys^vpav, Pin- 
dar, Nem. vi. 67. and yk<l>vpav Trovrtada, 
Isthm. iv. 84. So that avoyt^vp&ffcu, 
ri^v Miu^iv ma^ be easily understood 
to signify by raismg mounds to seperate 
Memphis from the Nile, and make it 
safe from inundation. Schweigh. 

3^ It is very extraordinary, that the 
situation of Memphis should not be well 
known^ wHIch was so great and famous 



a ci^, and for so long a time the capt- 
tal of Egypt. See Pococke, vol. i. 

It appears that Memf, Menf, or Me- 
Douf, which is rather a padtion than a 
vUlaget as perhaps referring to the site of 
the htest remains of Memphis, lies with- 
in half a mile (and that to the N. £.) of 
the position pomted out by the meeting 
of the two lines of distance from Fostat 
and the Pyramids. And that this Menf 
is on the site of Memphis there is little 
doubt ; since Abulfeda describes the si- 
tuation of Memphis, as a considerable 
city, so late as the seventh centurv, when 
E^pt was conquered by the Mahome*- 
dans. This author says, that it stood at 
a short day's journey from Cairo; and a» 
the site of Menf may be taken at fourteen 
road miles from Cairo, it agrees very 
welL To this may be added, that Mail- 
let, Pococke, Bruce and Browne, agree 
that there are remains which prove the 
existence of a former city. Thus the site 
of the centre of Memphis falls in the pa- 
rallel of 290, 53^, and its northern skirt 
in about 29<>, 55', being 8 minutes of lati- 
tude south of Cairo, and 18 south of the 
point of the DelU; which latter is fixed 
Dy the celestial observations of M. Nie^ 
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ducted the Nile' into another, vrhkk was equally distant 
from each niountain : this passage is diligently preserved in 
our time, and annually repaired by the Persians; because if 
the river should at any time breidi through the bank, the 
whole city would probably be drowned. They added, that 
the same Menes, after he had diverted the course of the 
water, built the city which to this day is called Memphis, 
within the ancient bed of the river ; and indeed this place is 
situate in one of the narrowest straits of Egypt ; that on the 
north and west side he caused a lake to be made without the 
walls from the river, which passes on the eastwardly part, 
and founded the magnificent and memorable temple of Vulcan 
in the same city. 

C. After this the same priests read to me from a book the 
names of three hundred and thirty kings who had reigned 
after Men^s.- During all which time eighteen were Ethi- 
opians', one woman, and the rest Egyptians. The woman, 
like the queen of Babylon, was called by the name of Nito- 
cris^; and they informed me, that after she had received the 
power from the hands of the Egyptians, who had slain her 
brother and immediate predecessor, in order to revenge the 
death of her brother, destroyed many of them by stratagem. 
She caused an extensive apartment to be made under ground, 
pretending that she was going to consecrate it^, but in reality 
intending something else. For having invited all those she 
knew to have been principally concerned in the death of her 
brother to a great feast, she let in the river by a private 
channel, and drowned them altogether; they added, that 
after this she threw herself into an apartment filled with 

buhr, in 30>, IS'. Jlennelf p. 497, &c. the wreck of vessels which have formerly 

See also the whole of Savary's twenty- navigated there, mark its ancient traces, 

first Letter. The Arabs still bestow the name of Bahr 

y From this description, (a part of Belama (sea without water) on this 

which however is obscure) together with channel, which is almost choaked up. 

the description of the ground, in Dr. Fo- Savory, Letter I. 
cocke, ana the aid of our own observa- > These eighteen Ethiopian princes 

tions on other capital rivers, it appears seem to prove, that the throne was not 

very clearly that the Nile in ancient always hereditary in Egypt : and we are 

tunes ran through the plain of the Mum- also informed by authors worthy of credit 

mies, near Sakkara ; and thence along that the king was elected. Larcher, 
the foot of the rising ground, on which * We find in this name traces of that 

the pyramids of Gizu stand, and finally of Minerva, whom the Egyptians called 

in the line of the canal of Beheira, into Neith, according to Flato Timsus, vol. 

the bay of Abukeir or Canopus. This iii. p. 21. Eusebius interprets Nitocris, 

appears more .particularly from the re- Minerva the victorious, (Chronic, p. 21.) 

marks of Dr. Pococke, (vol. i. p. 40, Larcher, 
4L) Rennel, p» 500. ^ It appears that kcuvovp has the same 

At the moment I am writing this signification as KaiviZiw, and that kmvi- 

channel is not unknown ; it may be Ztiv has the same force as the compound 

traced across the desert, and passes to kyKMviZnv,(}.e.Ka9o(ruwv, KaBt&povy,) 

the westward of the lakes of Natrum. is evident from the testimonies of Callim, 

Petrified wood, maats, lateen yards, and and Hesych. cited by Valck. Schumgh. . 
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ashes, in order tkat she might aroid the veiigeaiice of the 
nation. This account they gave of Nitocris. 

CI. But of the other kings not one obtained distinction, 
as the priests did not mention any memorable action; except 
Moeris, who being the last of them, built the portico of Vul- 
can's temple, fronting to the northward, and caused a lake to 
be made, (the dimensions of which I shall describe hereafter^,) 
with pyramids, which I shall also mention when I come to 
speak of the lake. In a word, they assured me that he had 
done these great things, aad all the rest nothing. 

CII. And therefore I shall pass them by, and will mdce 
mention of the king that succeeded them, whose name was 
Sesostris*^. The priests affirmed, that this king was the first 
who, passing through the Arabian gulf with a fleet of long 
ships*, subdued those nations tl^t inhabit aboirt the Red sea; 
eiid continued his expedition till he arrived at a sea which 
was not navigable on account of the shoals; that returning to 
Egypt, he assembled a numerous army, with which he landed 
on the continent, and conquered all the countries where he 
passed ; that wherever he met with any valiant people who 
were very ardent in defence of their liberty, he erected a 
column in that place, with an inscription declaring his own 
name and country, and that he had conquered them by his 
power : but when he subdued a nation, either without fight* 
ing, or by an easy victory, he caused a pillar and inscriptions 
to be erected, as among the nations who had proved them- 
selves brave men, with the addition of figures representing 
the secret parts of a woman ^, wishing to make it known that 
they were unwarlike. 

cm. In this manner extending his conquests through the 

c See chap. 149. This prince is supposed by some to 

d This pnnce lived not quite an age be the same as Shishak, mentioned in 

before the Trojan war, and was nearly 1 Kings, ch. xiv. ver. 25 ; and again, 

cotemporary with Hercules, son of Ale- 2 Chron. ch. xii. ver. 2 j where his in- 

mena. He ascended the throne after fantry is said to consist of the Lubims, 

these 330 kings whom he has mentioned, (Lybians,) the Sukkiims; (Trogl^ytes,) 

of whom Moeris was the last. About and the Ethiopians. 

900 years had elapsed since the death of ^ To the number of 400, according to 

Mc&ris when Herodotus went to Egypt; Diodorus Siculus, (i. 66.) who adds, that 

(see ch. 13 p about 800 from the Troian Sesostris was the first king of Egypt who 

war to his time, and 900 from Hercules, built long vessels. 

Wezteling. t Diodorus Siculus (i. 55.) adds, that 

Tacitus calls Sesostris Rhams^s. Sea- among the people that had bravely re- 

liger remarks, that he had two other sisted, he caused the private parts of a 

names, Rameses and Egyptus; he is man to be engraved, 

called Ramestis on an obelisk described It is related, that Margaret, the va- 

by Ammisinus Marcellus, Ramesses and liant queen of Denmark, in order to up- 

Ramjises in Josephus, S6soosis and S6- braid the Sueones with their cowardice, 

souchis in Diodorus Siculus, and S^sosis stamped coins with the private parts of 

in some manuscripts of Pliny, zxxvi. 9. a woman. 
IjtiYehffr* 
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eentineoty he at length ivosaed oyer from Asia into Eorope^ 
and subdued the Scythians and ThraciaQs^. For so far, and no 
farther, the Egyptian army appears to have penetrated, becaose 
their pillars are to be seen in those countries, and no where 
beyond them. From thence he turned back towards Egypt; 
and when he arrived at the river Phasis, I cannot affirm whe- 
ther he appointed** part of his army to inJsialnt that country, or 
whether some of his forces, grown uneasy with the fatigues 
df their expedition, did voluntarily remain in that region. 

CIV. For the inhabitants of Gdbhis seem to me of £^;yp- 
tiaik e&traction ; wUch struck me before I heard any thing 
from others; and when it had become a matter of curiosity 
to me, I inquired of both nations, and discovered that the 
Colcfakms hsul more recollection of the Egyptians, than tha 
Egyptians had of the Colchians; yet the !^;yptians say they 
bel^ve them to be descended from a part of the army of Se- 
sostris; which I conjectured, because their complexion is 
black, and their hair curly, which however comes to nothing; 
because others are so likewise. But I ground my opomon 
more upon this circumstance, that the Colchians, j^^nrptians, 
and Ethiopians, are the only mitions of the world, who frmn 
tkne imraiemorial have been circumcised. For the Phoeni- 
cians, and those Syrians* that inhabit Palestine, acknowledge 
they received the circumcision from the Egyptians ; as the 
other Syrians, who possess Ihe countries adjacent to the river 
ThermodoQ and Parthenion, with their neighbours the Ma- 
crones, confess they Yerj lately learned the same custom from 
the Colchians. And these are the only nations that are cir- 
cumcised'^, and appear to perform it in the smne manner aa 
the Egyptians But whether the Ethiopians had this usage 
from the Egyptians, or these, on the contrary, from the Ethio- 
pians, is a thing too ancient and obscure for me to determine. 
But there is this great evidence, that other nations learnt it' 
4n their intercourse with the Egyptians; that we see that 
none of those Phoenicians who have any commerce with the 
Grecians, continue to imitate the Egyptians in this usage, of 
circumcising their children. 

CV. One thing more I shall mention, in which the Col- 
chians resemble the Egyptians. They alone of all people 

f According to another tradition, pre- us, I know not on what authority, that 

served in Valerius Flaccus, (Argon, v. Sesostris was vanquished by -the Col- 

418.) the Gets, the most brave and the chians. Larcker, 

most just of the Thracians, (Herod, iv. * The Greek word is 2v(90i. Svpioc, 

93.) vanquished Sesostris ; and it was, when they are distinguished from^ the 

doubtless, to secure his retreat Uiat he Syri, mean the Cappadocians. S^/ooc, 

left a detachment of his troops at Col- the inhabitants of Syria, iiom the Medi-. 

chis. terranean to the Euphrates. Grtmamu, 

^ Pliny (Hist. Nat, xuiii. 3.) assures ^ See note on chap. 3& 
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manafactare^ their finen after the maimer of Egypt ; andT the 
way of liying, as well as the langui^, is similar in both na- 
tions; tiiough the Grecians call the linen they import from 
Colchis by the name of Sardonian"^, and that which comes 
from Egypt by the proper name of the conntry. 

CVI. The pillars erected by Sesostris king of E^^t in 
the countries he subdued, are for the most part demolished ; 
yet Z saw some of them standing in the Syrian Palestme'', 
with the inscriptions I mentioned before, and the genital 
parts of a woman. Two figures likewise of this king, carved 
on a rock, are seen in Ionia, upon the ways that lead from 
Ephesus to Phocaea, and from Sardis to Smyrna. In both 
places a man is carved, four cubits^ and a half in height, 
holding a spear in his right hand, and in his left a bow, and 
the rest of his armour is in unison, for it is partly^ Egyptian 
and partly Ethiopian p. An inscription, in the sacred cha- 
racters of Egypt, extends acr6ss his breast from one shoulder 
to the other, which says, ** I {icquired this reffioti by the 
" strength of these arms\^' The stone does not cUscover who 
the person represented was, nor from whence he came ; and 
though this is well known by other means, yet some who have 
seen the monument, have supposed that it is the statue of 
Memnon, but they are very far from the truth. 

CVII. The priests farther informed me, that Sesostris, 
followed by great numbers of captives drawn out of the coun- 
ties he had conquered, landed in his return at the Pelusian 
Daphnae; where his brother ^ to whom he had committed 
the government of Egypt during his absence, desired him to 
accept the entertainment of his house for himself and sons ; 

I See chap. 36. a country which had never been subject 

■» Larcher proposes to read ScE/D^iavt- to these princes. Lareher, 

Kop, linen of Sardis; and observes, that *> The 9vi9aur^ is half a cubit; and 

Sardis was a more convenient market for as rpirov rjfiiTaXavrov signifies tw ta- 

this kind of linen than Sardinia ; and lenU and a half, and %pdofiov ifiirdXav 

that its dyes were very famous. The rov six talents and a half so.irsfMmr 

mince of Mingrelia, whose dominions ffirtda/i^ signifies/our cubits and a half, 

formed part of- the ancient Colchis, pays Schweigh. 

at this time an annual tribute of 120,000 P The bow is very particularly used 

yards of Knen to the Turks. among the Ethiopians. See book iii. 

" If the country in which Herodotus ch. 21. 

saw these pillars had belonged to David 4 The foUovnng line from Claudian, 

or Solomon, we cannot doubt but that says Larcher, seems to be a translation 

these princes would have overthrown from Herodotus : 

them, and consequently our historian a . ^ u -. • ^ 

could never have ken 4em. There i.. M ego, jpu, terra, hmnemjHmtumr,t 

however, great probabaity that Herodo- "^f*' BeU. GUdon, v. 114. 

tus, under the name of Palestine, com- ' According to Manethon, his name 

prehended a country much more ex- was Armais, and he was the same per- 

tended than what was contained under son the Greeks called Danaus. Larcher 

that name in the time of David and So- discusses the matter in his Chronology, 

lomon ; and that our historian speaks of ch. x. on the kings ef Argos^ sect. 4. 
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and iMmng preTailed with the king to stay, he caused a great 
^^aantity of combustible matter to be piled around the liouse, 
and set on fire : that Sesostris bein? informed of the danger, 
immediately deliberated with his wife, who had accompanied 
him in his expedition ; she advised him to take two of his six 
sons, and by extending their bodies on the fire, form a kind of 
bridge over which they might escape; that her counsel was 
put in execution, and two of his sons thus perished in the 
flames : he himself, with all the rest, was preserved. 

C VIII. Sesostris, when he had returned to Egypt, and pu- 
nished his brother, employed the multitude of prisoners he 
brought with him from the countries he had subdued, partly 
in drawing those immense stones, which are seen in the tem- 
ple of Vulcan, and partly in digging the canals of Egypt ; by 
their involuntary* labours they made Bgjpt, which before was 
in every part practicable for horses and carriages to pass over, 
deprived of these things ; for from that time Egypt, though it 
was one level plain, became unfit for horses or carriages, and 
this is caused by these canals which are numerous, and in 
every direction. Yet this was designed by Sesostris, to the 
end that those who inhabit the cities and other places that lie 
remote from the river, might be plentifully supplied with 
water to drink, who when the river retired, being m want of 
water, used to drink water that was rather salt^ which they 
drew from wells; and for this reason^ these canals were 
cut throu^out Egypt. 

CIX. They told me also that this king made an equal di- 
vision of all the lands in Egypt, and assigned a square piecc^ 
of ground to every Egyptian, reserving to himself a certain 
rent, which he commanded them to pay annually ; yet if the 
river happened to dinunish any man's portion, he presently 
went with his complaint to the king, who always deputed cer- 
tain inspectors to measure the remainder of the land, and ad- 
just the payment in proportion to the loss. Hence geometry, 
as I conjediire, had its beginning, and was afterwards intro- 

* According to Volney, Sesostris was sostiis. This miracle took place 1591 

anterior to Moses. This prince, accord- B. C. Sesostris began to reign B. C« 

ing to Herodotus, by causing a great 1356. Lareher. 
nnml>er of canals to be cut, made it im- < Pococke (vol. i. p. 198.) says, that 

ponible to travel in cfaanota. Therefore, all through Erot the water of the wells 

says Volney, the Bible must relate a fa- was salt. DMor. Sic. (i. 57.) says, that 

ble, when it tells us that Fhaioah pur- Sesostris cut these canals in order that 

suad the Israelites in six hundred cha- merchandize, &c. might be more easily 

tiots. Ezod. ziy. 7. earned from one place to another, and 

Unfortunately for Volney the fint at- prindpall;^ to protect his country from' 



sertion is not true. The passaee of the, the incursions of the enemy. These two 

Bed sea took place one hundred and se- reasons appear to me very probable.^ 

venty-five years before the time of Se- Larektr. 
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daced ampncp ike Greeks'*; but the. pole, the (pomoa*, and 
the division of the day into twelve parts '« they received from 
the Babylonians. 

ex. Sesostris alone of all the Egyptian kings was master 
of Ethiopia; and left as monuments', divers statues of stone 
erected at the entraoce of Vulcan's temple. Two of these, 
represent!!^ himself and his wife, are thirty cubits in height; 
ami four other statues, r^)resenting his four sons, are of 
twenty cubits each. Many ages after,\when the statue of 
Darius, the Persian was broueht thither, ^e priest of Vulcan 
would uot suffer* it to be placed before those of Sesostris, 
saying openly that the actions of the Persian were not so 
illustrious as those of the Egyptian king. For Sesostris had 
subdued other nations, not inferior to those which Darius had, 
and besides these the Scythians, whom Darius could not sub- 
due ; and therefore to place before the olS^rin^ of Sesostris 
the statue of a man who had not surpassed bun in glorious 
actions, would be unjust. AU which was forgiven by Darius'*. 
. CXI. After the death of Sesostris, his son Pherpn"^ suc- 
ceeded him in the kingdom. But he undertook, no military 
expedition, and became blind by this accident. At a time 
when the Nile had overflowed in an extraordinary maimer,- to 
the height of eighteen cubits above the surface of the earth. 



" Thales iiht Miknan learnt g^eometiy 
of the Eg^tians, and carried it into 
Oreece. 

Dr. Halley <in WoCtoh's Obeervations 
on Learning, ch. uiii.) obiervea, that 
the Greeks appear to have t>een the first 
practical astronomers, who endeavoured 
to make themselves mastersdf the science ; 
and that Thales was the £rst who pre- 
dicted an eclipse in Greece, not 600 
years B. €. and that Hipparchus made 
the firstcataloneof £xed stars, not above 
160 vean B. C. 

* Wesseling understands by ^dXov« a 
tari'dial, Larcher, the poU of the hem- 
vera, and by yvutftova, a mn-dial. 
Others more properly connder them to 
be astronomical instruments, one mwd to 
shew the changes of the seasons* the 
Ofther to shew the (arts of the dmr. See 
Menag. ad Laert. li. 1. and Bailly Hist. 
derAkronomieancienne,p.384. &Jh0. 

7 From this passage it appears that in 
the time of Herodotus the day was di- 
vided into twelve parts. But we must 
not conclude with Ijeo AUatios and Wes- 
seling, that thfnr were called hours. It 
is not certain when the twenty-four puts 
of the day were called hours ; Wt it was 



doubtless very late, and the panaget 
cited from Anacreon and Xenophoa to 
prove the contrary, ought not to be inter* 
preted by what we cafi hours. Larek, 

' Lsrcher adds to this, of the danger 
vrkUh he hqd escaped. This he does on 
the authoritl of Diodor. Sic. (i. 57.) who 
relates, tfaamhese statues were erected by 
Sesostris i^ gratitude to Vukan; by 
whose assiAance he escaped from the 
treachery of his brother. 

*■ Diodor. Sic. (i. 58.) relate the same 
fact, and adds, that Darina said, that if 
he should live as lo^g as Sesostris, he 
would endeavour to equal him, and in- 
vited the priest to compare what both 
had done at the same age, wtnch would 
be the most just proof of their virtue. 

* It does not appear from hence that 
Darius himself was in £g7^ at this time. 

« £ttsebins calls him Phanoh, and 
Diodoms Siculus, Sesositris. If it W 
true, as w« learn daewhere, that Fba- 
raah, Fheron, or Fhonroh, was'anaaie 
common to the kines of £ffyptf he ttiight 
have been called Pharaol-Sesottili ^ as 
Biaraob-Neco, Pharaoh-Ho(ilira, who aie 
the same as Necb and Apries, c. 168, 161. 
WetteUng, 
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a great storm of wind |u*ose» and put the waters into a riolent 
agitation. Upon this the king in an insolent hnmour took a 
javelin in his hand, and having thrown it into the midst of the 
vortex, was presently seized with a pain in his eyes, which 
made him blind for ten years. In the eleventh year an 
oracle was brought from the city of Butus, importing, that the 
time of his punishment was expired, and he should recover his 
sirht, if he would wash his eyes with the urine of a woman» 
who had never known any other man than her own husband. 
In obedience to the oracle he first tried the urine of his own 
wife ; but finding no relief, made use of that of others indiffer- 
ently, till at last his sight was restored. Upon which he col- 
lected all those women whose urine he had tried, except the 
one by whose urine he had recovered his sight, in a city 
which is now called Erythrebolus ; where he caused them to 
be bumt^ togeth^ with the city, and married the woman by 
whose* means he aad been cured of his blindness. After this 
he dedicated manji considerable offerings in all the temples, to 
perpetuate the memory of his recovery ; but the most mem- 
orable were two mkgnificent obelisks which he erected in the 
temple of the sun, lach of one stone only, a hundred cubits in 
height, and eight cubits in breadth. 

UXII. The prieks farther informed me, that a native of 
Memphis, who in tub Grecian language would be named Pro- 
teus ^ succeeded hii^ in the kingdom ; there is to this day an 
inclosure, sacred to Mm, at Memphis, which is very magiiifi- 
cent, and richly adobied, standing on the south side of that 
dedicated to Yulcani The parts adjacent to it are inhabit- 
ed by Phoenicians ot Tyre, and all that region is called the 
Tyrian camp^. In this spot is a chapel dedicated to Venus 
the Stranger, which I conjecture to be the temple of Helen, 
the daughter of Tyndarus, both because I have heard that 
she resided for some time in the court of Proteus, and be- 
cause it has the title ^ of Venus the Stranger. For of all the 
temples that are dedicated to Venus, not one is known by this 
name. 

CXIII. And, indeed, when I inquired of the priests con- 

d We may hence eaaly see the neces- called by the E^yptiaiu Cetes. This 

nty of Abraham's precaution (Gen. ch. name gave occasion to the foble of his 

xii. yer. 4.) yfhen entering Egypt; and feeding the flocks of Neptune ; KfjroQ in 

cannot be surprised at the conduct of Fb- Greek signifying a tea animalr-'Cetu*, 

tiphar's wife (Gen. ch. xxziz. rer. 7.) to beliua fnarina. Larcher, 

Jose^. Idtreher, ' In chap. 154. we have the camp of 

« iKodor. Sic. (i. 59.) says, that this the lonians and Carians. 

woman was the wue of a gardener. ^ 'Eirwvvuiov, i. q. kfriawfMv, sell. r6 

f IXodor. Sic. (i. 60.) relates, that a Up6v. Pindar, 01. x. 95, and Pyth. i. 

great many kings ascended the throne So. has also used iiriav^fuoQ for lirci^* 

between Fheron, whom he calls Sesostris f»OQ. SehtoeigK 
and Flroteus, &c« Diodoms says, h)e was 

s2 
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i^ernSng Helen, they told me* ^hat when Alexander S after 
having carried her off^ from Sparta, was sailing away to his 
own country, and when he was in tl^ JSgean, he was driven 
by adverse winds into the Egyptian sea*, and from thence 
(as the winds did. not abate) to Egypt, up the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile to Taricheae. On that shore stood a temple of 
Hercules, which remains to this day; whither, if the servant 
of any person flies, and devoting himself to the Ood, takes upon 
him certain sacred marks, he may not be forced from thence 
under any pretext; and this privilege has been preserved to 
our time the same as it was at its jQrst institution. When, 
^erefore, the slaves of Alexander had heard of this imma* 
nity, they fled to the temple, and as suppliants putting them- 
selves under the protection of Hercules, accused their mas* 
ter with a view to injure him, relatmg how things stood with 
regard to Helen, and his injustice towards Menelaus. These 
complaints were made in the presence of the priests, and be- 
fore the governor of that province, whose name was Thonis™. 

CXI v. Upon which the governor immediately dispatched 
a messenger to Proteus, at Memphis, with orders to inform 
him, ** that a certain stranger, bom at Troy, was arrived, 
** who had been guilty of a most nefarious action in Greece ; 
'** having seduced the wife .of his host, and carried her away, 
" with immense riches ; that a violent tempest had forced 
'' him to land in Egypt, and that therefore the king would 
** determine whether ne should be permitted to depart with 
** impunibr, or whether he and dl he had brought with him 
'^ should be seized/' Proteus sent back the messenger with 
the following answer : ** Whoever the man is that has acted 
^* so impiously toward his host, seize him and bring him to 
'* me, that I may know what he will say for himself." 

CXV. Which answer being brought to Thonis, he seized 
the person of Alexander, detained his ships, and sent him to 
Memphis, with Helen % his riches, and also the suppliant 

* Pam. Homeir most freqaentiy calls but when he had seen her, he paid at- 

him Alexander* tention to her, and endeatiMMd to vio- 

^ lArcher, in his Essay on Chronology, late her person. Menelaus having heard 

ch. 14. argues that the talung of Troy of it, put him to death. The city of 

was 1263 years B.C. Thonis, and Thoth the first Efenptian 

' Herodotus not only calls that sea xnonth, take their names from him. This 

which washes the coast of Egypt the narrative seems less probable than that 

Egyptian sea, but that also which washes of Herodotus. Thoth, or the Mercury 

the adjacent codsts. Wmeling. of the Egyptians, is quite different from 

■* Some wnters pretend (Eustath. ad Thonis, audit is from him that thi month 
Hom. Odyss. iv. 228.) that Thonis was has its name. Larcher. 
kiiur of the Canopic mouth of the Nile, » Euripides (in his Helen) supposes 
and that he was the inventor of medi- that Helen was never at Troy, and that 
cine in I^ypt. Before he saw Helen, Paris carried thither a cloud which re- 
he treated Menelaus with great respect ; sembled her; Th^ymenu^ son of 
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staves. When they anrived there, aud Plpotetu had asked 
Alexander who he was^ and whence he came, he rave him 
an account of his fainily, country, name, and from whence he 
had set sail. But the king proceeding to demand in what 
place he had met with Helen, he became embarrassed in his 
answer, and did not speak the truth ; till the fugitive siah 
pliants openly accused him, and discovered all the cir- 
cumstances of his crime. At last Proteus pronounced this 
judgment: " If I did not think it of great consequence, not 
'' to put any .stranger to death who may be forced by the 
*' winds to take refuge in my territories, i would avenge the 
'* injuries you have done to that Grecian ; since, O basest of 
" men, you have committed the most impious action when 
'' you met with hospitable treatment ; you have seduced the 
'* wife of your host, and not content with this, by vour per* 
** suasive words^ have taken her away by stealth^. And 
'* since this was not sufficient, you have plundered the house 
^' of your host, and come hither with the spoils : therefore, 
'* though I cannot persuade myself to kill a stranger, yet I 
'' will not suffer you to carry away the woman, or the riches 
'' you have plundered; but shall preserve both, in order to 
** restore them to your injured host upon his demand, com* 
" manding you and all your companions to depart out of my 
" kingdom within three days, under pain of being treated as 
" enemies." 

CXVI. In this manner the priests reported the arrival of 
Helen at the court of Proteus. And I am of optnion that 
Homer had heard the same relation ; but not thinking it so 
fit for epic poetry as the other which he has adopted, he al* 
tered the relation, though he has plainly shewn he was not ig- 
norant of what I have mentioned; as is sufficiently manifest in 
his Iliad, and never retracted "^ in any part of that work. For 
describing the wanderings of Alexander, while he was carry- 
ing Helen with him, he says, that when driven in uncertainty 
to various places, he arrived at Sidon in Phoenicia ; which ha 
. has mentioned in the description of Diomede^s valour'' : 

Proteus, is on the point of marrying lx«v, I carry aw&y; oroperly, Idspart, 

Helen, when Menelaus arrives and sue- taking toUh me, &c. Sehweigh. 

ceeda in carrying her off. ^ *Ava7roSiZta literally means, I n* 

o In the Greek it is &vairTip&itaQ ; trace my footsteps, I say, a second time, 

having filled her with good hopes ; har- ' The different parts of Hom€r's poems 

ing raised her expectations ; and in a were anciently known by names taken 

manner famished her with wings to fly from the subjects. Thus the fifth book 

away. of the Iliad was the Bravery of I>io« 

P Otxcfu lxi»fv ijeicX£if/ac. The word mede ; the eleventh, the Bravery of 

l^itf)/ mtist be joined with oi%eaf, i. e. Agamemnon ; the first, the Anger of 

dx^^^ lxa»v aMjv ; as we meet also Achilles. The verses qnoted, however, 

with tpyofiai tx^av, I bring; and dmifu are from the sixth lUad, ver* 289, &c. 
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TlMMgftiaicnts lay, in ▼aiimit ooUmn wnmgkt. 

Hie work of Sidon'f dames, from Sidon brought 
By fl;odlike Piuis, when he plowed the seas. 
And high4Mim Helen wafted o'er from Greece. 

And also in the Odyssey % in the following lines : 

Jofe's daughter had an antidote in store. 
Which she receiVd from Polydamne's hand. 
Wife to th' Egyptian Thonis : for that soil 
Abounds no less with good than noxious plants. 

To which may be added ^ese words of Menelaus to Tele- 
machus : 

The Goda detained me on th' Egyptian shore, 
Becanse I fail'd whole hecatombs to pay. 
Which they expected. 

He shews in these verses, that he was acquainted with Alex- 
ander's arrival in Egjrpt. For the coast of Syria lies next 
adjoining to that of Egjrpt, and the Phoenicians of Sidon are 
inhabitants of Syria. 

CXVII. So that these lines, together with the mention of 
this region, plainly prove that Homer was not the author of 
Ae Cyprian verses*, but some other person. For they affirm, 
that when Alexander brought away Helen from Sparta, he 
had a favourable wind and a smooth sea, so that he arrived at 
Troy in three days ; whereas Homer in his Iliad says he was 
driven about to various places, while taking Helen with him. 
And so I take my leave of him and the Cyprian verses. 

CXVIII. When I asked the priests whether the account 
of the Trojan war, as related by the Grecians, was an un- 
founded story, they assured me they were informed by Mene- 
laus himself, that after the rape of Helen, the Grecians, re- 
solving to assist him, formed a numerous army, and landed in 
Teucris : that upon their landing they pitched a camp, and 
sent ambassadors to Ilium, of which embassy Menelaus was 
one : that these embassadors went to the city, and demanded 
Helen, with all the treasures Alexander had stolen, and satis- 
faction for the injuries done : that the Trojans protested both 

* The first lines aie from the 4th book, this poem refers all the events to Venus, 

V. 227. the next from the same book, v. Goddess of Cyprus, the work derired its 

351. name from her. ^lian (Var. Hist. lib. 

<The subject of these verses was the ix. 15.) says, that Homer gave these 

Troian war from the time of the birth of verses as a marriage portion to his daugh- 

Helen. Venus caused this orincess to be ter. I conceive ^at Herodotus did not 

born, that she might be able to promise know the author, or else he would have 

Paris, an accomplished beauty ; and Ju- mentioned his name. Heyne^ in his first 

piter, by the advice of Momus, consented, Excunus to the second .£neid, has dis- 

in order to destroy again the human race cussed this matter with great skill. Lor- 

*^ the war of Troy, which was to take efter. 
I her account. A« the author of 
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with ^nd infhout oaths, both at that time and siiice^ AaA noi« 
ther Helen, nor the riches they accused them of having in 
their possession, were in their power, bat in Egypt; and time- 
fore to demand restitution from them, of things that were in 
the possession of Proteus king of £^ypt, was unjust: that the 
Greeks, taking this answer for a mere mockery, began tibe 
siege, which they continued till the city was tak^i; that when 
they were masters of Troy, finding the Trojans still persisting 
in their asseverations, and Helen no where appearing, they 
gave credit to their former protestations, and sent Menelaus to 
Proteus. 

CXIX. When Menelaus arrived at Egypt, he sailed up to 
Memphis, and having truly related what had passed, was vei^ 
hospitably entertained by the king ; had his wife with all his 
treasures restored to him without any injury done to her per* 
son; and that notwithstanding this kmdness, Menelaus proved 
unjust to the Egyptians : for when he was desirous of sailing 
away, contrary winds detained him ; and when things conti* 
naed the same for a long time, he devised an inq>ious deed ;' 
for having taken two children of the people of the country, he 
sacrificed them"; when the deed became known, he was de* 
tested and pursued by the Egyptians, but he escaped with his 
ships to Lybia; where he went to from thence, they could pot 
tell : some of these circumstances they said they luiew by in- 
quiring of others, and were fully assured of the rest, because 
they were done among them. 

CXX. These things th^ Egyptian priests related to me; 
to this story of Helen, I also assent from the following consi- 
deration. If Helen had been within the territories of Ilium» 
doubtless the Trojans would have surrendered her to the Gre- 
cians, either with or without the consent of Alexander. For 
certainly Priam and all those about him could never be so in- 
fatuated to bring themselves, with their children and the 
whole kingdom, into the utmost hazard, only that Alexander 
might enjoy Helen. But let us suppose they might take such 
a resolution at first; yet after the slaughter of such vast num- 
bers of Trojans, and two or three of the king's sons, or even 
more if we may believe the poets, that were killed fighting 
against the Greeks, I cannot forbear to think that if Priam 
hunself had married Helen, he would have restored her to the 
Greeks, to be delivered from so great a calamity. Besides, ' 
the kingdom would not next devolve upon Alexander, so that 



■ This was doubtless to appease the Sang%Un$ placastis vetitcs et virgine uua* 

wiodf. This kind of Sacrifice was fre- San^ine qtuerendi reditui. 
qvent in-Greece, the sacrifice of Iphige- Viig. Xaeid. ii. 116. 

ma at Aulis is well known. 
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as Priam was old, the administration of affbirs would be in Ma 
power, but Hector, ^ho was older and more brave than he% 
woold receive the kingdom after the death of Priam, who 
eoold not with any decency abet and support the injustice of 
ins brother ; by whose means so many evils had dready hap^ 
pened, and were daily impending over his own head, and over 
all the Trojans in general. But indeed they had it not in 
their power to restore Helen, though the Greeks would not 
believe them when they spoke the truth; heaven ordaining, as 
I conjecture, that they should be utterly destroyed, in order 
to convince men that the Grods have great punishments in re- 
serve for atrocious crimes. And thus I have delivered my 
opinion concerning these things. 

CXXl. The priests likewise informed me, that upon the 
death of Proteus, Rhampsinitus succeeded him, and for a 
monument of his magnificence added to the temple of Vulcan 
a portico fronting to the west, and erected two statues before 
this building of twenty-five cubits each. One of these looka 
to the northward, and is adored by the Egyptians under the 
name of Summer: the other facing the south, is altogether 
neglected', and goes by the name of Winter. 

Khampsinitus, they informed me, possessed great rich^, 
which no one of the succeeding kings' could surpass or 
even nearly come up to ; and being desirous to treasure up 
his wealth in safety, built an apartment of stone, which had 
<me wall on the outside of the palace. This situation the ar* 
chitect* made use of to deceive the king, and placed one of 
the stones in so loose a manner, that it might be easihr taken out 
by two or even one man. When the buflding was miished the 
king laid up his treasures in it. Iii the course of time the archi- 
tect finding his end approaching, called his two sons to him and 
explained to them, how, with a view that they might live in 
abundance, he had contrived, when building the king*s treasury ; 
and having clearly explained all the particulars they were to 
observe in taking out the stone, he gave them the dimensions^ 
of it, and told them, if they would observe his instructicms, 
they might be the managers of all the king*s riches. The sons 
waited not long after the death of their father to put his coun- 
sel in execution, and went by night to the palace; where hav- 

s literally; more a man than he was. lar sense, i. 123. and ir. 3. Bat in i. 7, 

y This they scourged on certain occa- 10. it is rightly written imrpa^ivng 

sions, because it represented Typhon. It is from Imrpiwia. Schweigh, 

in the month of February that the south- * Pausanias relates a similar story of 

eriy wind begins to be felt, which causes Trophimus, whose cave became so fo- 

humcanes, and miakes the air unhealthy, mous. Larcher, 

Savory, Letter, LXV. b ^^i only the size of the atone, but ifi 

- * 'ETcrpo^vritfy, (i. (|. Ifnytvofdwav,) disUnee from the bottom jmd thift sidas, 

from kwcrptf^f which is used in a simi- &c. S^hwngh^ 
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ing foanA the place, they rembyed the stone without fiUikuibky» 
and carried off a great quantity of money, 

Rhampsinitus enterii^ one da^ into Ae treasury, and 
seeing his vessels vhich contained his treaisures much 
diminished, fell into a great surprise; and knew not whom 
to blame since the seals were unbroken, and the apartment 
m appearance well secured. But after the king had two or 
three times successively visited his treasures, and they con- 
stantly appeared diminished, (as the tlneves did not ceaae 
plundering,) he ordered traps to be made, and spread about the 
vesseb that contained his numey. The thieves coming as 
before, one of them entered, and going to a vessel illed with 
silver, was presently taken in die snare. Finding himaelf in 
this extremity, he iunnediately called hb brother, and ae* 
quainting him with his misfortune^ desiied him to come in, 
and cut off his head without dday, lest, if he was seen and 
recognised, he should ruin him also. The brather, compre- 
hending the reason of Us request, did as he desired, and 
having put the stone in its propar place, returned home with 
die head. 

Eariy in the momii^ the king coming, to the treasury, 
was not a li^e astonished to &id the body of the thief 
taken in die trap without a head, and the whei» edifice 
entire, widiout any place for a person to go out or eame in. 
In this perplexity he went away, and commanded the body 
to be hanged on die wall; appointing a guard, with strict 
orders, if &ey shoidd see any one weeping at the qMetade, or 
pitying the person, to bring him immedii^ely beforo the king. 
But no sooner was the body thus exposed, than the moAer felL 
uito a great passion, and commanded her surviving son, bjr 
any means he could contrive, to take down and bring aiway 
the corpse of his brother: diveatening, if he reliased, to go t& 
the kingi end let him know that he was die person wko had 
the tFeasures. 

When die mother treated her surviviii^ son harshly, 
and when with many entreaties he was unable to per- 
suade her, he c<mtrived the following plan ; he made readv 
some asses, and Imving loaded them with skins filled with 
wine, and driven them near the guards that were appointed 
to watch the dead body that wa^ hanging up, he unrastemed 
two or three of the openings of the skins which hung down: 
and when he saw the wine running out, struck himself upon 
the head, and cried out lamentably ; as if his confusion bad 
been so great, that he knew not to which rf his asses he 
should run first. He guards seeing so much wine bst, ran 
presendy to the asses with pots in meir hai^ to receive the 
liquor, and make use of the present opportunity ; which the 
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man perceiving, feigned himself higUj incenged, and railed 
bitterly against the soldiers. Bnt they on the contrary giving 
him good words, he grew calm again, and pretending to be 
pacined, led his asses o«t of the way, as ^ he designed to 
secure the rest of his wine ; nntil at lastfalling into a malogae 
of mirth and raillery with the goards, he gave one of the 
skins among them. The soldiers determined^ to sit down at 
once and dnnk it, and, having taken him by the hand, desired 
him to stay and drink with them; he, as. he intended, was 
persuaded, and as they kindly treated him during the drinking, 
ne gave them another skin ; and the guards tdung very co- 
pious draughts, became exceedingly drunk, and being, over- 
powered by the wine fell asleep in die place. By this means 
he took down his brother in the dead of night ; and having, 
in derinon, shaved all the guard on the right cheeky he laid 
the body upon one of his asses, and drove it home, having 
performed his mother's injunctions. 

They added, that the king hearing the body of the thief 
had been stolen, was very indignant ; and, resolving by 
any means to find out the contriver of this artifice, formed 
a design, which to me seems incredible ; he commanded his 
daughter to sit in a brothel"^, and to admit to her embraces all 
comers indifferently, after having first obliged every one in 
particular to let her know the most subtle, and most wicked 
actions of his whole life ; and, when any one should discover 
himself g^ty of the fact relating to the thief, that she. should 
lay hands on him, and not suffer him to escape. . His daughter 
obeyed ; and the thief, not ignorant to what end this contriv- 
ance tended, and desirous to out do the king in versatile craft, 
cut off an arm from the body of a man newly expired, and 
putting it under his cloak, went to the daughter of Bhamp- 
sinitus. At his coming, when she asked Mm the same ques- 
tions she had proposed to others, he answered, that he had 
perpetrated the most impious^ action, when he. cut off hi& bro- 
ther's head who was caught in a snare in the king's treasury ; 

^ This was, timn^hout all the east, fourth, since those four contain the his- 

the greatest insult to any one. Thus toir of the Kings of Israel and Judah. 
Hanun king of the Ainmonites, shaved It was one of the most disgraceful 

the messengers of David by way of con- puiiishments inflicted on cowaraice in 

tempt, and sent them away, 2 Sam. z. sparta, that those who fled in battle 

4, 6. > were obliged to appear abroad with one 

Beloe says, that Larcher here makes half of their beard shaved,' the other un- 
a false reference ; vii, to the second Book shaved. Many of the Arabs would ra- 
of Kines, instead of the second Book of ther die than lose their beards. 
JSamud. But Beloe does not appear to «* OZcif/ta among tibe Athenians par- 
have been aware that the two Books of ticularly signified a brothel, a place of 



Samuel are styled in the Vulgate the prostitution; lussandr is also used in this 
flrrt and second Books of Kings, and tense in ch. czzvi, 
the two Books of Kings, the third and 
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and the most subtle, when he contrived to make the guard 
drunk, and by that means to carnf off the body. When she 
heard this, she endeavoured to seize him, but he in the dark 
held out to her the hand of the dead man, which she seized, 
and imagined that she held the hand of the thief, and he hav- 
ing let it go, fled away through the door. 

When the king was informed of this event, he was as- 
tonished at the invention and audaciousness of the man; 
and at last, caused proclamation to be made in all places, 
that he would not only pardon him, but reward him amply, if 
he would discover himself. The diief, in confidence of this 
promise, went directly to the palace; and Rhamsinitus, in 
admiration of his subtlety, gave him his daughter in marrii^e; 
accounting him the most knowing of all men, because he knew 
more than the Egyptians, who are wiser tham the rest of man- 
kind. 

CXXII. After this, they said, Bhampsiliitus dei^icended 
alive into those places which the Grecians call Hades ; where 
playing at dice with Ceres % he sometimes won, and other 
times lost^: that at his return he brought with him as a pre- 
sent a napkin of gold. Oh account of his descent, aft^ his re- 
turn, they informed me that a festival was celebrated by the 
Egyptians, which I have seen them observe in my time : but 
whether that adventure, or some other thing, gave birth to this 
solemnity, I cannot detemfdne. However, the priests every 
year at that time, clothing one of their order in a cloak woven 
the same day, and covering his eyes with a mitre, guide him 
into tfie way that leads towards the temple of Ceres, and then 
return : upon which, they say, two wolves come and conduct 
him to the temple, twenty stades distant from the city, and 
afterwards lead him back to the place from whence he came. 

CXXIIT. Any person, to whom these things may appear 
probable, is at liberty to adopt as true, the things that are re- 
lated by the Egyptiians ; as for me, it is my object throughout 
the whole of the history, to write what I heard from each 
people. The Egyptians hold, that the sovereign power of the 
infernal regions is exercised by Ceres and Bacchus; and 
were the first of all mankind, nho affirmed the immortality 
of man*s soul^; which, they say, upon the death of the body 

« In the Grefk, DetfieUr, The Egyp- dec Fharoali. See his Dissert, on the 

tians, says Diodor. Sic. (i. 12.) regarded Pharaohs, printed by Franiher. Valck. 
the earth as the receptacle of everything s Herodotus does not say that the 

which is bom, and cidled it mother. Egyptians were the first who believed 

The Greeks call it Demeter, which the immortality of the soul, but the first 

bears rdation to the same woid, and haa who affirmed that it passed inlosome other 

been changed a little by time. animal. I have no doubt that the I^^rpr 

' Szathmari aj^lies this to the years of tians alwavs believed in the immortnity 

plenty and scarci^, which happened un- of the soul. It was deiiv^ from Mis- 

A £^ 2 
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Iilways enters into some other animal ; and paasii^;, bjr A eoi»- 
tinued rotation, through the different kinds of amid, terres- 
trial, and marine beings, returns agmn into a human lM»dy ; 
and that this revolution is performed in three thousand years. 
Yet this opinicm divers Greeks have puUished fw their 
own^ in these and former times ; but I shall forbear to iiie&- 
tion liiem, thourii I am not ignorant of their names. 

CXXIV. They told me likeirise, that to the reign of 
Rhampsinitus, justice and good order were preserved in 
Egypt, and that the kingdom flourished in plenty ; but that 
Cheop*, who succeeded him, plunged into every vice. For 
after he had shut up all the temples, and forludden the public 
sacrifices, he oppressed the Egyptians with hard labour ; ap- 
pointing seme to receive the stones that were dug out of die 
Slurries in the Arabian mountains, and to draw ttem down to 
e Nile, and when they had been transported in vessels to 
the other side of that river, he appoiiited otters to receive 
tiiem^ and to drag them to the mountain called tiie Lybian. 
About a hundred thousand men were employed in this labour, 
ten thousand every three months : as to the time during wbibh 
the people were thus harrassed Iqr tdl, .first df all, ten years 
were speskt ih constructing the causeway^, along which they 



raim, die jrandson of Noah, who pe<^led 
Egypt., The doctriue of immortality 
gmihially degenerated into that of trans- 
augration. The Indiana however claim 
this laat opinion. Osiris and Seaoatiis, 
who suhdued them, {>robablv brought it 
into Egypt. A great deal has been 
written on the slibject without throwing 
toy Jisht upon it* Lareher, 

^ A^ poetry of Homer shews, that 
the immortality of the soul was long 
hnown in Greece. Pherecydes and Py- 
thagoras are probably alluded to bv He- 
EodotBs. The Gauls also supposed that 
the soul passed from the body of one 
man into that ^f another. (Cesar de 
Bello Gallico, vi. IS,) Lareker. 

.* Diodorous ^culus, (i. 63.) after 
lUiampftinitus, whom he caUs Rhemphis, 
vats in seven other kings. The eighth 
he calls Chembes or Chemmesyor Chem- 
mis, who is the Cheops of Herodotus. 

M. de Voltaire was justified in regard- 
i&g the construction of the pyramids, as 
a proof of the slavery of the Egyptians^ 
and with justice remarks, that it would 
not be^pGostble to comjiel the Ei^riish to 
•rect sinular masses, who ^j» far more 
powerful than the Eg^tianAat that time 
were, tarektr.^ 

^ The stones might bie conveyed by 
the canal, &at mss abdut twtt oiilea 



n<»th of the pyramids, and from tfaeboe 
part of the way, by this extraordinary 
causeway. For at this time thens is a 
causeway from that part extendiiig «b«at 
a thousand yards in length, and tf^ggnty 
feet iji breadth, built of hewn stone. . The 
length of it agreeing so well with Hero- 
dotus, is a strong osnfirmation fluA thia 
causeway has been kept u|p ever mae6, 
though some of the materials of it may 
have been changed, all being now buut 
with freeHrtotte. It is strengthened on 
each side with aemicifcalar bnttr^aaei^ 
about fourteen feet in diameter, and 
thirty fleet apart} there are sixty-one 
buttressles beginning fiom the neith. 
Sixty feet farther it tuns to the west lor 
a little way, then there is a bridge of 
about twelve arches, twenty feet Wide, 
built on piers that are ten feet wide. 
Above one hundred yards £uther there is 
such another bridge, beyond which the 
causeway continues about one hundred 
yards to the south, ending abdut a mile 
from the pyramids, where the gnhind is 
higher. The country over Which the 
causeway is built, being loW, and ^ 
water lymg on it a ^reat While, seems to 
be the reason Cor building this causeway 
at first, and Cdiitinuing to keep it tn ie» 
1^. PlMMdlto^ vioh i. p. 41 
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drew tiie skxnes, which I tfaiiik to be a work, little less teosi- 
derable than the pyramid. For it is five stades in length, sixty 
feet broad, and in the highest part forty-eight feet in altitude ; 
all of polished stone, md carved with the figures of Tmons 
animals. Ten years were occupied in consthicttng this, atid 
alao in forhnng subterraneons apartments' in die hill"*, on 
which the pjnramids are, which he intended as a sepnlchre for 
himself^ in an island, which he formed, by digging a canal 
from the Nile. Twenty years were spent on die pyramid, 
wUch is quadrilateral, eveiy face containing eight plethni'^ in 
lengUi^ and the same measure in height. All the stones are 
thirty feet long, well polished^ and jointed wifli the greatest 
exactness. 

OXXVb This pyramid wto bmlt in the form of steps, wUofa 
some caU stairs, and others little altairs. When diey had 
coBlmenced in that manner, &ey raised the other stones by 



These two bridges are also described 
by l^orden, the dimensions given by 
th^se two travdllers difier eaBeatially. 
Larcher sospeets that Norden descries 
the second bridge, which Pococke. only 
me&tioiB^theut giving the sieasures. 

' The second pj^mnid has a fosse cat 
in the rock to the north, and to the west, 
which is about ninety feet wide and 
thirty deep. There are also small apart- 
ments ettt in the MCk; Poc6ek$, vtd. i. 

"^ The pyramids are not situated m a 
plain, bat up<^ (he rdck, which is at the 
ftet of the hirii raouiitaiiis, whicih ac- 
oon^aay the Nile in its coarse, and 
make the separatibh between Eg^t and 
Lybia. tt may have iburiu»Te feet of 
perpendicular elevation above the hori- 
zon of the ground. that is always ovBi^ 
Bowed by the Nile. Norden's Travels tn 
Egypt and Ntiiia, vol. i. p. 67, 71. 

n To determine the dimensions of the 
gnat pyramid is still a problem. Fpom 
the time of Herodotus, it has been mea- 
saicd by a great number of travellers, 
and learned men, and their dMk«iit caU 
culations, fiur from clearing Up doubts, 
hav^ only increeaed the unctrtainty. I 
will give ft table of them, which will '' 
serve at least to prove ho# diiieiUt it it 
to c«m« at the truth. 

Height of the Width rfoMlk 
gteat jtjframid, rf iti sides. 

AKCllttTS. ABT* few. 

Herodotlui- * ^ » • • .000. •••*««•*• 000 
Stfabe ..«.«...6d5.... ...... 600 

DiodonttSicid. «*eOO^ afraction. 700 
Pliny .-. 706 



Height (^ the WidthofoM 
great pyramid, ef its MtS. 

MODZRKS. rsST. YSBt. 

LeBrun 616.. i 704 

Prosper Alpinus.. 625 750 

l%evenot gSO^ 612 

NeibUhr.. 440 «... 710 

Greaves ...444 648 

Number of the layers of stone or steps. 

Greaves.. ..t.-.s 207 

MaiUeti.i .208 

Albert Lewenatein 260 

Pococke....... .212 

Belon ....!K50 

Thevenot. 208 

To me it seems evident that Greaves 
and Neibuhr are prodi^fiously deceived 
ih the perpendi<iular height of the great 
pyramid. All travellcw agrefe that it 
has at least two handled laye», which 
hie each from two to four feet high. The 
highest are at thie ba^e, and Uey de- 
crease insensibly to the top. I mea- 
sured several which were more than 
three feet high, and I found tioii<» less 
than twb; werefbro the least mean 
height is two f^t and a half, il^hich, 
even according to Greaves's calculatioii, 
-Who reckons 207 layers, would mbke 
517 feet six ihche^petpendicular height. 
Savory, Letter XVu.. 

Savaiy next proceeds to shewt iiiat it 
is at present 600 feet high, but tiiat iii 
the tune of fierodotds, whed the Mmd 
wasiwt aeeumvlated rsimd it^ bain, ft 
would hat« h^en mikch man. It is tb 
the astonishing lu^eum^atian ef ^ttd that 
die difference twt^teen ihe ttecoiintft ^ 
histonkna b tolM attribitud. Sm hkb 
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tnachines^ made of small pieces of wood, raising them first 
from the ground to the first range ; when the stone arrived 
. there, it was put on another engine, which stood on the first 
step, from which step it was raised to the second, and so on : for 
these engines thus employed were equal in number to Ae se- 
veral orders of stone ; or perhaps the engine was but one, and 
being easily managed, might be removed as often as they placed 
a stone ; for I may be allowed to relate it in both ways, as it 
was related to me. The highest were first finished p, and the 
rest in their proper order ; but last of all those that are lowest 
and nearest the ground. On this pyramid an inscription is 
seen, declaring, in Egyptian characters^, how much was ex- 
pended in radishes, onions, and garlic, for the workmen; 
which the interpreter, as I well remember, after reading 
the letters, informed me, amounted to no less than Ihe sum 
of sixteen hundred talents of silver. And if this be tnje, 
how much more may we think was expended in iron tools, in 
bread, and in clothes for the labourers, since they occupied 
in building this edifice the time which I mentioned, and no 
short time besides, in my opinion, in heaving and drawing the 
stones, and in constructing the subterraneous apartments. 

CXXVI. In the end, Cheops, having exhausted his trea- 
sures, arrived to such a degree of infamy, that he prostituted 
his own daughter' in a brothel, commanding her to get a cer- 
tain sum of money, but the sum they mentioned not. She 
collected as much as her father ordered her ; and at the same 
time contriving to leave a monument of herself, asked every 
one that came, to give her a stone towards the edifice she 
designed. By which means she built that pyramid which 
stands in the midst of the three, before the great pyramid, 
and extends to the length of a plethron and half on every 
side of the base. 

CXXVII. Fifty years, as the Egyptians say, Cheops 
reigned, and when he was dead, his brotiier Chephren* sue- 

Letter XVIII, for remarks on the inte- see that it has been coated. Savary, 

rior stmctnre of the great pyramid, &c. Letter XVU. This coating was marble, 
which are extracted from Msullet. ^ Probably in common letters ; not in ' 

^ Larcher thinks these machines were the sacred, or hieroglyphics. Ijoreher, 
inclined planes. ^ This story has been thoueht so hor- 

P 'EkttoUiv signifies to complete, to rible, that many have doubted the tnitii 
perfect, to ornament, to put the JinUhing ' of it : but we have had in England ail 

^dke to, Herodotus alludes to the coat- instance of a crime as detestable. Met'- 

ang of the pyramid. He uses the word vin, Lord Audley, prostituted his wife, 

in this sense, lib. v. 62. See Stftte IVials. 

Shaw, Thevenot, and others, who pre^' • Diodorus Sic. (i. 64.) says, that some 

tend that this pyramid was never finish- affirm that his son Chabryip, or Clia- 

ed, are in error. It is only necessary to bryen, succeeded him ; this probably wa« 

observe the remains of the mortar, with the same word, differently written, ac-* 

tJia ^inters of white marble* which are covding - to A^ different pmiunciatioD. 

to be found in many parts of the itcpB>to XisrcAer. 
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ceeded to the kingdom; imitatiiig him in other thiqgs, and 
paiticnlariy in building a pyramid ; which does not come up 
to the dimensions of uiat of Cheops, (for we oorselvea mea* 
sored them,) and neither has it snbterraneons chambers, nor 
a channel, like the other, derived from the Nile, and forming 
a kind of island within, on which they say the body of Cheops 
Ues deposited ^ The lower range of this fabric is bnilt witk 
Ethiopian marble" of various colours; the pyramid is forty 
feet"" less in height than the other, near which it stands^ 
They both stand on the same hill ; which rises to the height 
of about a.himdred feet. Chephren, they said, reigned fifty- 
sixyears. 

CXXVIII. The Egyptians having been thus oppressed 
with all manner of calamities, during one hundred and sixty 
years, in all which time the temples were never opened, have 
conceived so great an aversion to the memory of the two 
kings, that no Egyptian will mention their names'; but 
always attribute their pyramids to one Philitis a shepherd, 
who kept his cattle in those parts. 

CXXIX. They said also, that after him, Mycerinus the 
son of Cheops became king ; and, disapproving the conduct 
of his father, opened the temples, and permitted the people, 
who were reduced to the last extremities, to have leizure to 
apply themselves to their own affairs, and to sacrifices, and 
that he made the most just decisions of all their kin|[s. On 
this account they praise him above all the kings that ever 
reigned in Egypt ; for he judged well in other respects, and 
also, when any man complained of a hard sentence, he used 

< Although die kings destined these cond is only spotted wftfa blink; and! 

for their sepulchres, yet it came to pass the last is speckled with red. The gra- 

that no one of them was buried there, nite of the two former kinds was em« 

The people indignant at the labours they ployed in the construction of the tombs. 

had undergone, and the cruelty and vio- The other in columns and obelisks. Sar 

lence of the treatment they had met with, varyy Letter XIX. 
threatened to take their bodies from the ' I have followed Schweigheuser's 

tombs and tear them in pieces. Thus reading vvofi^, tJu King having buiU it 

these two kings ordered their friends to lower than, &c. 

bury them secretly- in some unknown ' This is probably the reason that 

place. Diod. Sic. i. 64. historians agree so little about the names 

■ I am of opinion that this is the stone of the princes, who built these pyramids, 

which Pliny calls pyropoecilo^, and that Qui de iis (Pliny, Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 12.) 

it is granite. This, Pliny says, is brought scri]>serint, sunt Herodotus, Euhemerosy 

from Byene, which being on the borders Duris Samius, Aristagoras, Dionysius^ 

of Ethiopia, might in less accurate Ian- Artemidorus, Alexander Polyhistor, Bu- 

guage be said to be Ethiopic. Larcher, torides, Antisthenes, Demetrius, Deme- 

The quarries of this beautiful marble teles, Apion. Inter eos omnes non con- 
are situated at the extremity of Egypt, stat a quibus facta sint, justissimo casu 



in the mountain, at the foot of which obliteratis tants vanitatis auctoribus. 
stands Syene. There are thr^e kinds of Larcher, 
it; the first is a perfect blacl^; the se- 
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t» make Mm aome proient out of Ina^owatnasBiyattd satisfy 
iMfl afl«6r: that wh^ be was tkns beaeficient to hiM people, 
and carefal of their welfare, the first misfcMPtmie that befel 
him was the death of his only daughter ; with which cdamity 
hetog extremely afflicted, he resolred to bury her in aa ex- 
taordinary manner ; and haying eansed the image of a cow 
is be ma^ of wood richly gilded with gold, he put the body 
of his daughter into it. 

CXXX. This cow was not interred in the ground ; but 
oofltlinued to my time exposed to open Tiew, in a magnifi- 
cent chamber of ihe royal palace in the city of Sais, where 
they burn all kinds of aromatics every day, and illuminate the 
place by night with a lamp. In another room contiguous to 
this are seen the Lamges of M yc«inus*s coneubines, as the 
priests of Sais aflbrm: and ladeed about twenty statues of 
wood stand naked in that place ; but, touching the women 
thay represent, I know no more thui they were pleased to 
tell me. 

CXXXI. Yet some giTUtg a different account of this 
a^anument, and of these statues, say, thi^ Myeerinus, falling 
in fove with hm daughter, used yiolent means to obtain her ; 
ther add« that she from grief hanged herself, and was buried 
itt this manner by her father ; that her motiier cut off the hands 
of hermaidfl, for assisting Myeerinus in the rapd of his daugh- 
ter ; aiHl £Mr that reason, say they, the statues are made, as 
the originals were mirtilat^ for Aw offence. But these 
tiumgs, as I eoigecture, are trifling fables.; e^ecially in that 
particu]Br relating to the hands of the images, for I plainly 
saw that they had lost their hands from age, as they were 
lyingat their feet even in my time. 

dxXXII. The body of the cow is covered with a pir- 
ple cloth, excmt the head and neck, which are covered with 
very thick gold ; and a circle of gold in imitafion of the sun 
is placed between the horns. This animal is represei^ed 
kneeling, and equal to a large living cow. The Egyptians 
annually carry her out of the apartment where she is placed; 
and after having beat themselves and lamented a certain 
Grod, not to be named by me on this occasion, they bring her 
into the light ; which they say is done because the daughter 
pf Myeerinus desired her father before she died, that he 
would permit her to see the sun once every year. 

CXXXIII. Another calamity fell upon this king, after the 
death of his daughter. For a prophecy was brought to him 
firom the city of Butus, importing, that he had no more than 
six years to live, and should die in the seventh : which de- 
nunciation having heard with impatience, he sept a reproach 
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to the Qod% complaiiiiBg> that his father and vnete, who had 
shut up the temples, despised the Gods, and destroyed, vast 
numbers of men» had lived long, and he, notwithstanding his 
piety and religion, must die so soon. But the oracle in an an* 
swer sent^him another message, to acquaint him, that his life 
was shortened, because. he hs^ not acted in.conformity to the 
decrees of fate ; which had determined that Egypt should 
be afflicted during one hundred and fifty years ; and that this 
was well known to the two kings his predecessors, though 
not understood by him. Mycerinus, finding himself thus con- 
demned by the Gods, commanded a great number of lamps 
to be made and lighted every night, that he might without 
ceasing, either day. or night, drink and enjoy himself: roving 
frequently by night and by day about the plsdns and groves, 
wherever he could hear of places most suited for pleasure*: 
imagining by this artifice to convict the oracle of falsehood^ 
and by turning the nights into so many days, to live twelve 
years instead of six.. 

CXXXIV. This king likewise left a pyramid of a quad- 
rangular form, but lower by twenty feet than that of his fa*- 
ther^ every side extending to the length of three plethrons, 
and built to the nuddle^ with Ethiopian stone ^ J Some of the 
Grecians, without reason, attribute this monument to the 
courtesan Rhodopis"^ ; but to me they seem ignorant who she 



* Vidckenaer proposes rq Bt^, as it 
was Latona that had an oracle at Butos« 
We are however informed that Apollo 
had a temple there also, c. 155, 156. 

* 'EvripiiT^pia, i)leasant places in 
which youth mves itself up to enjoy- 
ment: agreeable places adapted to in- 
spire pleasure. 

^ To the east is a third pyramid, said 
to be built by Mycerinus. Herodotiu 
speaks of it as three hundred feet square. 
I measured it at the top, fourteen feet 
on the north side, and twelve on the 
east; and counting seventy-ei^ht steps at 
one foot nine inches broad, it amounts 
to about the number of feet. Oxa author 
affirms that it was bmlt half way u^ with 
Ethiopian marble, that is« cased with it. 
Diodorus mentions fifteen tier, so that 
computing each tier on the outside to be 
five feet deep, as I found them> that 
vrill amount to seventy-five feet, which 
answers within six feet of the height, 
computed at one hundred and fifty-six 
feet, supposing the steps to be two feet 
high. On this account, Strabo says, it 
was as expensive a work as the others. 
Alt round It are remains of the granite 
it was adorned with, which has been 
VOL. I. 



pulled down, and great part of it carried 
away. Pococke, voL i. p. 47. 

*^ If Herodotus wished to speak of the ' 
same stone, as in ch. cxxvii. he would 
have expressed himself in the same man- 
ner. It is most probable that it is the 
stone which we call Basalte. Lurcher. 

^ Some say that this is the tomb of 
Rhodopis. Some of the governors of 
the districts caused this pyramid to be 
built in order to win her good graces, 
Diodorus Sieulus, i. 64. 

It is said that tiiis pyramid was erected 
by the lovers of Bhodi(^is, who is by 
Sappho called Doricha; she was the 
mistress of her brother Charaxus,.who 
traded to Naucratis virith Lesbian wioe. 
It is reported of her, that one day when 
she was in the bath, an eagle snatched 
one of her slippers from an attendant, 
and carried it to Memphis. The king 
was then sitting in his tribunal; the 
eagle, settling above h^ head, let fall the 
slipper into his bosom : the prince, astor 
nished at this sin^ar event, and at the 
smallnessof the slipper, ordered a^search 
to be made througn the country for the 
female to whom it belonged. Being 
found at Naucratis, she was presented 

Bb 
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was ; for they would not elae have attributed to her the bttitd- 
bag a pyramid, on which, to speak in few words, nnmherless 
dionsands of talents are expended, and beside^ she did not 
live in the saoorie time, but under the reign of Amasis, very 
many years after the death of those kings who founded the 
pyramids. She was a native of- Thrace, servant to ladmon 
the Samian, son of Hephsestiopolis, and fellow-servant with 
iEsop, the inventor of the fables**, who likewise belonged to 
ladmon, as appears by this testimony chiefly. For when the 
Delpidans had seversd times demanded, in obedience to the 
oraele, if any one wished to require atonement for the death 
of Maop^, no man appeared except ladmon, the grandson of 
tins ladmon who was^ the master of ^sop. 

CXXXV. Xanthns the Samian transported Bhodopis to 
Egjrpt; she was brought in order fo gain money by her 
person, but Charaxus of Mit^ene, son to Scamandronymus, 
and brother to Sappho the poetess, purchased her liberty with 
a great sum. By this means, being delivered from servitude, 
•Bhodopis continued in Egypt; and as she was extremely 
beautiful, acquired great treasures for a person of her condi- 
tion, though no way sufficient to defray the expence of such 
a pyfanuid. For it is possible, for every one who wishes, to 
see Use tendi of hei^ weal^, so that it is not necessaiy to at- 
tribute any great weakh.to her. For out of a desire to leave 
some memory of herself in Greece, she contrived such a 
monument as no person ever yet devised and dedicated in a 
temple ; appropriating the tenth of all her wealth to purchase a 
great number of iron spits, strong enough to carry an ox, 
which she sent as an offering to the temple of Delphi ; where 
they are still piled up behind the altar, which the ChianS: de- 
dicated opposite the inner chapel. The courtesans of Nau* 
cratis are generally beautiful; for not only the person we 
mention became so famous that no Grecian was ignorant of 
the name of Bhodopis ; but also another named Archidice^, 

to^ the king, who made her his wife ; but sent the monev back. The enraged 

when she died she was buried in the Delphians accused him of sacrilege, and 

manner we have described. Strabo, put nim to death by throwing him from 

O§ograpk, xvii. p. 1161. the rock Hyampea. Apollo, to punish 

* AoyoTToibg signifies both an historian them, afflicted them with all sorts of dis- 

and a writer offcMe»; it is used in chap, eases and made thwr land barren. And 

1S3, in the former sense. Adyof , how- it was to remove this, that they made the 

ever, when opposed to /f^Ooc, signifies the proclamation alluded to by Herodotus. 

truth, ot moral, of the fable. Larcher, t A young man was enamoured of Ar- 

' Plutarch (de his qui a sero numine chidice a courtesan of Naucratis. Proud 

puniuntur, p. 656.) informs us, that ^sop of her charms, and difficult of access, she 

was sent by Croesus, with a large sum of made people pay dear for her favours, 

money, to Ddphi to sacrifice to Apollo, When he made her a present, she at first 

and to distribute four mina to each citi- yielded, but soon rejected him. Being 

zen. But having had some quarrel with then unable to obtain her favours, on ac* 

the 0el|lii«tf, he oA^red the sacrifice, coimt of his poverty, he (keamed in the 
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wko lired afto her, iras highly celebrated in Oreece, thoiigii 
Jiot talked aboqt so mueh as the formar. As for Charaxns^ 
.who purchased the liberty of Rhodopis^ he returned to Mity^ 
lene, and was aot a little ridiculed by Sap|dio in an ode she 
composed a^^aiost hinL But I shall say no more concerning 
Rhodopis. 

CXXXVI. After the time of Mycerinus, the priests said» 
that Asychis*" was king of Egypt, and that he biuit the most 
beautiful and largest portico of Vulcan's temple, which fronts 
to the rising sun : for though the other porticos are adorned 
with various figpures of excellent sculpture, and many curioup 
pieces of architecture, yet this is preferable to all : they relate 
that under his reign, when commerce was checked for want 
of mo»ey» a law was made, that any man, by giving as a 
l^edge the body of his father, might borrow money ; and it 
was also added, that the lender should have p<^wer over the 
.whole sepulchre ; and that, if he afterwards refused tQ repav 
the debt, he should nether be buried' in the same place with 
his father, or in any other, nor have the liberty of burying the 
d^td'' bodv of any of his fri^ds ; that this king desiring to 
x>nt do all ais predecessots;, erected a pyramid of brick for his 
.woQument, with this inscription : ^' Do not demise me in coaa- 
;' parison with the pyramids of stone, which 1 excel as much 
'* as Jupiter surpasses the other Gods. For dipping down to 
'* the bottom of the lake with long poles, and then collectiqg 
*' the mire that stuck to them, men made bricks, and formed 
*^ me in that manner." These were the principal actions of 
Asychis* 

CXXXYIL After him, the priesU informed me, tb»t 
Auyjiis, a blind m»a^ born in a oity q£ the s»me name, snne*- 
ceeded in the kingdom ; that daring his reign Sabacon^ king 
4>f Ethiopia, at the head of a powerful army, invaded Egypt, 
MSkd that the blind man Jled to the fens : that the £thi<q»aia 
king reigned fifty years in Egypt, and in all that time put no 
Egyptian to deatii°^ for any enme; cont^ating himself to com- 

night that he enjored her, and his love long after him Sabacon reigned in Egypt, 
immediately ceased. Upon tiiis Archi- I am of qpinion that Diodonxd 1$ mis- 
dice pretended that the young man ought taken. Larcher, 
to pay her, and summoned him before the * The laws of England allow the arrest 
judges ; the judge ordered the man to put of a person's dead body till his debts are 
the required sum in a purse, and to put paid. 

it so-that its shadow might fall on Archi- ^ 'AiroytvSu^PCv does not signifybom of, 

.dice ; meaning by that, that the young but dead, so lib. ii. 85. iv. 4. and ihucyd. 

man's pleasure was but the shadow of Wesseling, ValckeTiaer and Zarcher. 

the real one. Julian. Var. Hist, xii. 63. ' Usher and Marsham suppose him to 

- *» Diodorus Siculus does not here agree to be the same as So, king ot Egypt, men- 

with Herodotus. He does not mention tioned in 2Xings,xvii. 4. 

Asychis or Anysis, (i. 66.) but puts in « In ch. 162. however we are told 

their place Bocchons, and adds, that that he put to death Necos the fether of 

Bb2 
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mand ey^ry delinquent, in {proportion to his offence, to tarry 
a certain quantity of earth to the city of which he was aa in- 
habitant; and by this means the situation of. the Egyptian 
dities was much elevated; for those who cut the canals in the 
time of Sesostris, had already brought thither aU the earth 
they took out of them ; but under this Ethiopian king they 
were raised much higher; and none more, in my opinion, than 
the city of Bubastis*^, which has a temple dedicated to Bu- 
bastis, who is no other than the Diana of the Grecians. This 
temple very well deserves mention. For though others may 
be more spacious and magnificent, yet none can afford more 
pleasure to the eye. 

CXXXYIII.' The temple is built in a peninsula, no part 
except the entrance joining to the land, and almost surrounded 
by two canals cut from the Nile, each of which flow as far as 
the entrance of the temple, without mixing together. Each 
canal is a hundred feet broad, shaded with trees on both sides. 
The portico is ten fathoms in height, adorned with excellent 
statues of six. cubits each. This fabric stands in the midst of 
the city, open on all sides to the public view ; as the city has 
•been raised up, and the temple not being moved, but being as 
it originally was, it may be looked down upon. A wall runs 
round it beautified with various figures wrought in the stone, 
and inclose a grove of lofty trees, that encompass a chapel, in 
which an image is placed. This temple contains a full stade 
in length, and as much in breadth. From the avenue east- 
ward Bes a way through the public place, leading to the tem- 
ple of Mercury**, about three stades in length, and four ple- 
throns in breadth, all paved with stone, and planted with trees 
on each side, that seem to reach the heavens* And such is 
the description of this temple. 

• CXXiXIX. They informed me that the Ethiopian de- 
parted p on this occasion ; they siaid, he fled from Egypt upoo 

Ftenunetichai ; Imt perhaps Necot was Hennes or Mercuiy : they had also given 

of the royal family, and Sabacon might the name of Mercury to Anubis, on ac- 

fear that he. would aim at the throne, count of some fanciea resemblance. " It 

Lurcher, " is not," says Plutarch, (de lade et 

n Bubastis was a virgin who presided Osir.p. 355.) " a dog properly so called, 

at child-births, and was the symbol of the '* that they revere under the name of 

moon. This resemblance caused the " Mercury, it is his vigilance and fidelity, 

Greeks to name her the Diana of the " the instinct which teaches him to dis- 

Egyptians. The resemblance, however, " tinguish a friend from an enemy, which 

was not perfect, for she was not the God- '* (to use the expression of Plato) makes 

dess of the mountains. Larcher, ** this animal a suitable emblem for this 

^ The Egyptian mercury was Thoth or '< God, the immediate patron of reason." 

Theuth. Thoth with the Egyptians was Servius (on Vir^, ^n. viii. 698.) has a 

the inventor of the sciences ; and as similar remark. Larehtr. 

Mercury with the Greeks presided over P TlXoc h r^f diroXXav^c. I under- 

the sciences, this last people called stand by this, the same as by tIXoc ^- 

Thotb, in their tongue, by the name of varowy rlXoc f&iiow id Homer, which 
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a viftion he had in a dream, representing* a man stand- 
ing by him, and advising him to assemble all the Egyptian 
priests, and to cut them in two by the middle of the body ; 
that after he had reflected on his dream, he concluded that 
the Gods had a design to lay before him an occasion of com- 
mitting an impious action, to the end he might be pumshed, 
either by themselves, or by men ; but rather than be guilty of 
such a crime, he would return to his own country ; because 
the time was then expired, which the oracles had assigned for 
the duration of his reign in Egypt : for whilst he was yet in 
Ethiopia, he had been admonished by the oracles of that coun- 
try S that he should govern the Egyptians fifty years. In con- 
clusion, Sabacon, seeing the term of those years elapsed, and 
being exceedingly disturbed by the vision, voluntarily aban- 
doned Egypt. 

GXL. After his departure, the blind king returned to the 
exercise of the government from the fens, where he had con- 
tinued fifty years, and had formed .an island for his habita- 
tion, composed of ashes and earth. For when any Egyptian 
went to him by order with provisions, he always desired him 
io bring some ashes thither, without discovering the secret to 
the Ethiopian. This island, which goes by the name of Elba, 
and comprehends ten stades in length, and the same measure 
in breadth, lay undiscovered more than seven hundred years % 
till the reign of Amyrtaeus ; and was never found out by any 
of that king*s predecessors. 

CXLI. After him succeeded Sethon, a priest of Vnlcan% 
who slighting the military men of Egypt as persons altogether 
useless to hun, among other indignities took away the lands 
they possessed, and wich had been assigned to them by for- 
mer kings as a distinction, twelve aruree^ to each man. For 
this reason, when Sennacherib king of Arabia and Assyria in- 
vaded Egypt with a mmierous army, the military men refused 
to assist him ; so that the priest in great perplexity, betook 
himself to the temple ; and, prostrate before the image of the 
God, deplored the calamities which he was in danger of un- 



are for BavaroQ, yofiog. Or perhaps we accident to the crown, he is immediately 

ought to put a comma after tAoc oi, and admitted into the sacerdotal order. The 

to read t^v diroKXayfiv. Larcher, priests have the privilege of censurii^ 

q These were the oracles of Jupiter, the prince, says Diodonis Siculus, (i. 70.) 

See Chapter 29. of giving him advice, and regulating hit 

r lyncher alters this into five hundred, actions. Bv them is fixed the time when 

His reasons are stated at length in his he may walk, bathe, or visit his wife. 

Essay on Chronology, ch. i. 12. See also Plutarch, (de Isid. et Osirid. 



• A prince, says Plato, (in Politic, p. 364. Larcher, 
voLii. p. 290.) cannot reign in Egypt if * The arura was an Egyptian mea- 
he be itrnorant of sacred affairs. If an sure, containing a square of 100 Egyp« 

y Google 



he be ignorant of sacred affairs. It an sure, containing a square of 100 Egyp« 
individual of any other class comes by tian cubits* 
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dergwng. In the iwUt of theie lamentationft lie feU adieep, 
and dreamed he 3aw the God standing bj his side, exhortiog 
him to take courage, and assuring him, if he would march out 
figainst the Arabians, he should receive no hurt, for he would 
send him assistants, In confidence of this vision, the priest 
took with him the artificers, traders^, and all the populace, 
^ho were willing to follow him, and encamped on the frontier 
near Pielusium, without any of the military order in his army. 
But the night after his arrival, an infinite number of field- 
mice'' being spread over the ^nemy^s camp, gnawed their 
r'vers, bows, and the handles of their shields in pieces. So 
t on the next day they fled without arms, and many of 
them fell. For which cause a statue of stone, representing 
this kingy stands, even at the present day, in the teiaple of 
Vulcan, with a mouse in one hand, and these words issuing 
from his moutii ; Whoever behokU me, let him learn to revere 
theGode. 

CXIJI. Thus far the Egyptians and the priests are the 
authors of this relation, and gave an account of three hundred 
forty and one generations, from their &rst king to the reign 
of oethon, priest of Vulcan, and last of these monarchs ; in 
which time the number of high priests was found equal to that 



■ The Egyptians were divided into 
tiMBM clattts; (Diod.Sic.i, 28.) those 
of rank, who, with the priests, occupied 
the most distinguished honours of the 
state ; the military, who were also hus- 
bandmen; and artizans, who exercised 
the meaner en^Ywents. Ptodonisj^ 
babl^ speaks of tne three principal di- 
visions': as Herodotus mentions seven, 
(di. 1^«) Lawfwr, 

^ This is founded on the fact related 
in 2 Kings, ch. xix. 35. 2Chron. xxxii. 
41. and Isaiah, xxxvii. 36. The Baby- 
lonish Talmud hath it, that this destruc- 
tion upon the army of the Assyrians was 
executed by lightning, and some of the 
TVurgums are quoted for saying the same 
thing ; but it seemeth most ukely, that 
it was effected by bringing on them the 
hot wind, which is frequent in those 
parts ; and often, when it lights among 
a multitude, destroys great numbers (J 
them in a moment, as it frequently hap* 
pens m thos- vast caravans of the Ma- 
hometans, who go their annual pilgrim- 
ages to Mecca ; and the words of Isaiah, 
.which tlireatened Sennacherib with a 
blast that God would send upon him, 
seem to denote the same thing. Hero- 
dotus gives lu some kind of a diiyqiscd 
account of this deliverance finxn t£e Am* 



Syrians, in a fabulous application of it 
to the city of Pelusium, 'instead of Je- 
rusalem; and to 8ethos the ^yptito, 
instead of Hezekiah. It is particularly to 
be remarked, that Herodotus calls the king 
of Assyria Sennacherib, as the Scriptures 
do> ana the time in both doilih also a^«e 
very well : which plainly shews, that it i» 
the same fact that is referred to by Hero'- 
dotus, although much disguised in the re- 
lation ; which ma^ be easily aocounted 
for, when we consider that it comes to 
us through the hands of such as had the 
greatest aversion both to the nation and 
to the religion of the Jews, and theie^ 
fore would relate nothing in such a man- 
ner as would give reputation to either. 
Prideaux's Connection, book 1. sab anno 
710. pt i. pag. 26. edit. 1720. 

The blast, or. hot pestilential south 
wind, called the Simoom, is well de- 
scribed by Mr. Bruce in his Travels, vol. 
y. pp. 80. 295. 322.350. 

It is remarkable, that the blast which 
destroyed the Assyrians happened in the 
night ; whereas the Simoom usually blows 
in the day time, and mostly about noon, 
being raised by the intense heat of the 
sun. Dr, Halet, Analytis rf ChronoUgjf, 
vol. ii. p« 407. 
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of the kings'. Now three htindred generations aie ten thouv 
sand years, every three generations being accounted. equiva- 
lent to a hnndred years : and the forty-one that remain above 
the three hundred, make one thousand three hundred and forty 
years. Thus, they said, in eleven thousaad three hilndred and 
forty years, no God had put on the form of a man ; neither 
had they ever heard of such a thing in Egypt, under their 
more ancient or later kings. They said, indeed, that in those 
days the sun had four times altered his regular course*, having 
been twice observed to rise where he now sets, and to go down 
twice where he now rises; yet without producing any change, 
in the things in Egypt, either with regard to the productions of 
the earth or the river, or with regard to diseases and deaths. 
CXLIII. Some time before, the priests of Jupiter did to 
Hecataeus* the historian, when he traced his genealogy and 
referred to a God as his sixteenth progenitor, the same as 
they did to me, though I did not trace my genealogy. For 
they conducted me to a spacious edifice, and shewed me 
large images of wood, representing all their preceding higS 
priests ; and pointing to each in order as they stood, the son 
after the father, they went through the whole number I men- 
tioned before, repeating their genealogy in a gradual descent; 
for every high priest places his image there during his life. 
But when HecataBUs, in the account of his family, came t6 
mention the sixteenth God> they would by no means admit of 



y This* becomes impossible in a great 
number of ages, though it might have 
happened in one or two. The priests 
undoubtedly abused the good nature of 
Herodotus. How could the Egyptians, 
who had at first no knowledge of hiero- 
glyphics, much less of writing, have any 
annals'! How, in a time when they had 
no idea of sculpture, could they have 
any statues ? Lareher, 

* We cannot read this without refer- 
ring to the narrative in Joshua, ch. x. 
12. and the fact related of Hezekiah, 
Isaiah, ch . xxxviii: The priests of Egypt 
professed to explain the revolutions of 
tiie Nile, the fertility of their country, 
and the state of public health, by thci 
influence of the sun ; and therefore in 
mentioning these unexampled traditioilal 
phoenomena, they adverted to a cireum-« 
stance, which to them appeared as re* 
mari^able as the facts themselves, that 
those singular deviations of the sun from 
its course, had produced no sensible ef- 
fects on the state of the river, on the 
productions of the soil, on the progress 
of diseases, or on deaths* The circum- 



stances are notmentioned in the same fbnn 
in the Scriptures, and by Herodotus yhvH 
they are in substance the sstme in both. 
Amd supposing the traditions tobeieuiui^ 
ed in mcts, it can scarcely be doubted, 
that they relate to the same events ; es*' 
pecially when we recollect, that wherd 
so much> is ascribed to the influence df 
the sun, such remarkable deviations from 
the course of ordinary experience would 
not fail to be handed down through many 
-ages. Heme*i Introdutstwn to th$ Crit, 
Study cftke Scripture$» 

Marsham, in his Chronic. Canoiir. 
Egyptiac. p 2d2. attributes this to the 
de&ct of the solar year. 

Larcher thinks this one of the extra<' 
vagant inventions of the priests, in order 
to shew the antiquity of their nation, 

* Antiquity mentions several authors 
by the name of HecatsBus. The one o$ 
whom Herodotus speaks was an histo^ 
nan, a native of Miletus, and mm of 
Hegesander. (Herod, v. 36 and 135 ; vi. 
137.) He is distinguished from Hea- 
tieus of Abdera, &c. by the name of 
Milesian, 
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his supposition, that a man could be begotten by a God ; but 
opposed to him this genealogy, that each of the images he 
saw represented a piromis ^, begotten by another piromis ; 
and that of the whole number, amounting to three hundred 
and forty-five^, no one had referred his origin to a God or a 
hero; the word piromis signifying in their language an honest 
and virtuous man. 

GXLIV. They declared that all the kings, whose images 
those were, bore that character, and yet were far inferior to 
the Grods ; that, indeed, before the time of these men, the 
Gods had been the sovereigns of Egypt, but were not con- 
versant with mortals ; that one of them always exercised the 
supreme power, and that the last of those kings was Orus"*, 
the son of Osiris, who dethroned Typhon, and by the Greeks 
is called Apollo, as Osiris* by the same people is named 
Bacchus. 

CXLV. The Greeks also think that Hercules, Bacchus, 
and Pan, are the youngest of all the Gods ; but in Egypt 
Pan is esteemed the most ancient, and one of the eight pri- 



^ Mr. Bryant distb^iuahes between 
Fharaon, as it is. written by Josephus, 
and the Firdm of Herodotus. The for- 
mer, he thinks, is compounded of Phi 
and ourah, implying the voice of Onis ; 
because it was no unusual thing among 
tiie ancients to call the words of their 
prince, the voice of God. The observa- 
tions of Herodotus and Josephus, how- 
ever, so far coincide, as to make it evi- 
dent they meant the same title, though 
they may have both, perhaps, altered 
the original word, hy expressing it in 
the characters of their reopective lan- 
guages. In a treatise " On Providence,*' 
by ^Synesius, the celebrated bishop of 
C^rrene, is a passage which coincides 
with, and is illustrative of, Herodotus. 
He says, " the father of Osiris and Ty- 
" phon was at the same time a king, a 
'.' priest, and a philosopher. The £gyp- 
" tian histories also rank him among the 
" Gods ; for the £g;^ptians are disposed . 
" to believe, that many divinities reigned 
" in succession, before their country was 
" governed by men, and before their 
" kings were reckoned in a genealogical 
" series, by Peirdm after Peir6m.*' It 
seems to be admitted that Pharaoh is a 
title signifying dignity, honour, exalta- 
tion. May it not be analo^us to our 
title of highness? " I conceive," says a 
late celebrated writer,. " that the ex- 
" pression in Herodotus, pyromis after 
'* pyromis, signifies, a great man after 
" a great man^" Assuming this to be 



the radical import of the Egyptian title, 
we may, perhaps, discover the meaning 
of Exod. ix. 16. Robinson*t Theology ' 
Diet, Art. Pharaoh. 

M. LacToze observes, that Brama, 
which the Indians of Malabar pronounce 
Biroumat, in the Sanscreet, or sacred 
language of India, signifies the same as 
Piromh ; and that Piramia, in the lan- 
guage of Ceylon, means a man. Is this 
coincidence the efiect of chance, or of 
the conquests of Sesostris, who left colo- 
nies in various parts of Asia ? Larchtr. 
c In the former chap, he has 341-. 
This must be owing to the carelessness 
of copyists, harcker, 

^ According to Plutarch, (de Iside et 
Osirid. pag. 380.) the Egyptians held 
two principles, one good, the other evil. 
The good principle was composed of 
three persons, fatner, mother, and son; 
Osiris was the father, Isis the mother, 
and Orus the son. The bad principle 
was Typhon, who dethroned his brother 
Osiris, and killed him. Orus fought wiUi 
him, and after a combat which lasted 
several days, he made him prisoner. 
. « Some suppose (Plutarch, de Is. et 
Osir. p. 363.) that he was the Nile 
which made the earth, or Isis, fruitful.* 
According to Macrobius, (Saturn, i. 21.) 
he was the sun. Lurcher, 

Jablonski (vol. i.) derives Osiris from 
Osch-Iri ; he who makes time. Diodorus - 
Sic. (lib. i.) says Osiris signifies one who 
h^s many eyes. 
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marjf dWtias : HwranlM is mmmg tkote tfait mp$ second in 
antiqmty, and go under the name of the tweWe ; and Bao» 
chuB is of the third order of Gods, who derive their beii^ 
from the former. 

I ha-ve ahready declared^ how many years the Egyptians 
account from Hercnles to the reign of Amads; but their 
ccHnputation from Pan contains a ffreater nomber, and from 
Bacchus fewer years than from either, though from this God 
to the reign of Amaas they reckon no less than fifteen thoa- 
sand years. The Egyptians say they know these things widi 
certamty, because they have always computed tlie years, and 
kept an iexact register of them. Now from Bacchus, who is 
said to have been the son of Semele the daughter of Cadmus, 
to our time, about sixteen hundred years^ have passed ; and 
from Hercules the son of Alcmena, about nme hundred ; bat 
frcmi Pan, who, as the Grecians say, was the son of Mercury 
by Penelope, not more than eight hundred; which is a less 
number of years than they account from the siege of Troy. 

CXLYI. Let every man embrace the opinion he ju^es 
most probable ; as I have declared my own toadiing these 
things. For if these deities had been well known, and had 
grown old in Greece, like Hercules the son of Amphitryon, 
and particularly Bacchus the son of Semele, and Pan the 
son of Penelope, some one might have said that these others, 
though men, obtained the names of those ancient Grods. Bat 
because the Grecians report that Jupiter received Bacohos 
a» soon as he was bom^ and haviog sewed bun into his thigh, 
carried him to Nyssa in Ethiopia, beyond Egypt; and be^- 
cause they have nothing at all to say touching the place of 
Pan's education, I am ndly convinced, that the Grecians had 
not heard of these till they were made acquainted with the 
Bfunes of the oth^ Gods, and therefore they ascribe their 
generation to that tnne, and not higher, 

CXLYII. These things *> then the Egyptians themselvei 
relate. I chalL now relate such things as other mitions, ne 
leas than they, acknowledge to have been done in Egypt, soA 
shall add some particulars of which I was an eye-witness. 
The Egyptians being free, upon the death of their king, (the 
priest of Vulcan, for they were never capable of livuig widi- 
out a kingly government,) divided Egypt into twrive parts, 
and constituted a king over each division. Thesi^twdve 

' See chapter 43. Larcher has, with Reiiius and Borheck, 

f We kam from ApoUodorus, Ai. t&trodueed 1060. 

1, 2. and 3.) and Diodorm Sic. (iv, 2.) ^ That is^ «11 that has bean related of 

that there wejrf only five geaemtions be- the three ranks of Gods, who tenerly 

tween Bacclim and Hercules, which governed £gypt, and also of the ancient 

caanot make IfOQ years, the time accord-' kings, who were men. I^ekweigh, 
ii^ to the present Bwnbers in Heiodetus. 
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kiag^ oontracted fdliances by matual maniagei/ and 
these engagemenU: that they would not attempt the subver- 
aida of one another, nor one seek to acquire more than another; 
but should be united in the strictest friendship. Which en- 
gagements they made and carefully strengthened, because 
uiey had been admonished by an oracle when they assumed 
the government, that whoever among them should offer a 
libation in the temple of Vulcan out of a bowl of brass, should 
be sole king of Egvpt ; for they used to assemble in all the 
temples in<Ufferentiy. 

CXLYIII. But being desirous to leave a public monu- 
ment of their reign at the common charge, they built a laby- 
rinth near the city of Crocodiles, a little above the lake of 
Moeris, which I saw, and found far surpassing the report of 
fame. For if any man will impartially consider the bmldiugs 
and monuments of the Grecians, he will plainly see upon 
comparison, that this labyrinth is a work of more labour and 
greater expence; though I confess the temples of Ephesns and 
Samos particularly deserve mention. The pyramids are beyond 
expression magn&cent, and, singly, comparable to many of 
the greatest structures in Greece considered together. And 
yet the labyrinth is more admirable than the pyramids. For 
this building contains twelve courts enclosed with walls, with 
as many opposite doors ; six opening to the north, and six to 
thci south, contiguous to one another ; and the same exterior 
wall extends around them. Fifteen hundred chambers are 
comprehended within the upper part of this edifice, and an 
equal number under ground. I went through and viewed 
every room of the upper part, and only report what I saw. 
But of the subterraneous apartments I know nothing but from 
inquiry; for the Egyptians who kept the .place would by no 
means permit me to go in; because, said they, the sepulchres 
of the holy crocodiles, and of those kings that built the laby-^ 
rioth» are. there. I am therefore confined only to. report the 
things I heard concerning the subterraneous buildings. But 
the upper part, which I carefully viewed, seems to surpass the 
art of men ; for the passages through the buildings, and the 
variety of windings, afforded me a thousand occasions of won- 
der, as I nassed from a hall to a chamber, and from the cham- 
ber to other buildings, and from chambers into halls.. All the 
roofs and walls within are of stone ; but the walls are farth^ 
adorned with figures of sculpture. The halls are surrounded 
with pillars of white stone, very closely fitted. And at the 
angle where the labyrinth ends* a pyramid is erected, forty 

1 In the midst of the ruins df Casr Ca- there are several halls remaining, filled 
nmn a large edifice rises up, of which with trunks of columns,. A por^ halC 
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fkdioiiis in height, with barge figui^ carved on it, aad a sdb- 
terraneous way leading into it» 

CXLIX. Nevertheless, though this labyrinth be such as I 
haye described, yet the lake of Moeris^ by which that monu- 



demolished encompasses it. One may 
distinguish staircases, by which they 
mmmted to -different apartments; and 
others, by which they descended into 
subterraneous passages. But what par- 
ticularly attracts attention, is the view 
of several low, nairow, and very long 
cells, which seem to have had no other 
destination, than to contain the bodies 
of the sacred crocodiles, brought hither 
from Cfoeodilopolis, where Uiey were 
fed by the priest, and honoured by a 
particular worship. These ruins, placed 
towards Lybia, at a league's distance 
from BWket Car&un, f(»iner]y lake Moe- 
ris, can only correspond with the laby- 
rinth, for ancient authors assigned it 
this position, and point out no town on 
thktside. SeeStrabo,bo<Axvii.p.ll65. 
Ptolemy iv. and Herod, ii. All these 
authors agree in placing the labyrinth 
beyond the city of ilrrinoe, on the Ly- 
bxan side, and on the banks of the lake 
Moeris. This is exactly the situation 
where we meet with the ruins I have 
been describing. Although the account 
of Sttrabo, who visited the same monu- 
ment several ages after, does not agree 
with that of Herodotus in every respect, 
H however confirms it. Diodoms Sicu- 
Ivs, Fliny, and Pomponins Mela have 
described it without having seen it. The 
founder of the edifice is unknown. Each 
writer names one or more, and almost 
ail different. This variety of opinions 
' affords a presumption, that it was not 
the work of one, but of several kings. 
Strabo attributes it to Pharaoh Imandes, 
and pretends that his bod); is dqxwited 
in the pyramid at the termination of it. 
Pliny to Petesue or Titho6. Diodorus 
l^cuhis thinks that the labyrinth is the 
work ' and tomb of Phaiaoh Mendj^s. 
Pomponius Mela attributes it to Psam- 
metichus. Savory, Letter XXVHI. 

Pococke has ^ven a minute descrip- 
tion of it in vol.i. p.61. 

k Herodotus, Strabo, &c. mark out 
the situation of this lake ; and we see 
in our days a lake known by the name 
of Birket Caroun, more than fifty leagues 
in circumference ; but this, though less 
dian the dimensions given by Herodotus 
and Pliny, by no means shews that they 
were deceived in their calculations. Con- 



sidering the revolutions which have mo- 
lested Egypt fof a series of two thou- 
sand years, it might have undeigone still 
greater changes. One of the Pharaohs, 
called Mceris, knowing perfectly the si- 
tuation of the country, conceived one of 
the noblest designs ever projected, and 
had the glory of carrying it into execu- 
tion. He determined to change a hol- 
low covered with barren sand into an 
useful lake. After some thousands of 
men had cleared out and dug the soil in 
several places, he drew a canal of 40 
leagues in length, and 300 feet wide, for 
the purpose of conducting . thither the 
waters of the Nile. This great canal, 
which still subsists entire at this day, is 
known by the name of Bahr Jmueph, 

• Joseph's river. There were two other 
canals, with sluices at their mouths„which 
were kept shut during the increase of 
the Nile, and then the waters eonveyed 
by the canal of Joseph were collected 
in the lake Moeris. During the six 
months that the Nile was on the decline, 
these duices were o^ned, and a surface 
of water of about eighty leagues in ciiv 
cumference, and thirty feet higher than 
the ordinary level of the river, formed a , 
second inundation to be directed at plea- 
sure. This work united everjr advan*> 
tage. It supplied the deficiency of 
water in years of moderate inundation, 
by retaining those waters which would 
have been expended in the sea» It wa& 
still more beneficial in times of too great 
inundation, by receiving that superSuity 
which would have prevented seed time. 
At present this lake haa lost almost ai> 
its advantages. The canal of Joseph is 
choked up with mud. The depth of 

' 300 feet must be exaggerated, but much 
less so than might be imagined. The 
bottom which it occupies is formed by 
the mountains, and it is very low. The 
pyramids, described by Herodotus, no 
longer exist. It appeals ^ven that they 
existed not in the time of Augustus, 
since Strabo does not speak of them.' 
In our days, we may remark to the north' 
of Birket Caroun, a promontory, which 
doubdess was formerly an idand. It is 
terminated by a rock covered with ruins. 
This was perhaps the foundation of these 
Mausoleai Soiwry, I^ettftr XXVHI. 
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; iteadif it more iroadbrfol; cMttdning tte fU| 
of three thousand and six hundred sfades, or sixty: 
in cireimfarenee ; which is equal to the length of aK the sea 
ooast of Egypt. The figuxe of this lake is d[>b»ig, stretcfaiii|f 
to the ncNTth and south ; and in the deepest parts has fifhr 
fathoms of water. But the two pyramids built about the mid- 
,dle of the lake, wluch raise their heads fifty fathoms above 
the surface of the water, and conceal as many underneath^ 
shew undeniably that this work was performed by the hands 
of men : on each of these a statue of marble is placed, seated 
in a throne. By which account, the pyramids are one hundred 
fathoms in height ; and one hundred fathoms make up just a 
stade of six plethrons. The fathom is a measure containing 
nx feet, or four cubits : the foot comprehends four palms, and 
the cubit six. This lake is not fed by springs ; for all tiiose 
parts are excessively dry; but by waters derived througb 
«hannek cut from the Nile, which flow into the lake aix 
months of the year, and return to the river the other six. 
During all the six months of the river's retreat, the fishery 
yields a talent of silver every day to the king's treasmry ^ ; and 
the rest of the time, twenty mines only. 

CL. The inhabitants assured me that this lake runs under 
the earth and discharges itself into the Syrtis of Lybia> lettn- 
ing always to the westward, towards the inland country, and 
passing by the mountain, which is above Memphis* But 
when 1 did not see any where the heap of the ear£b that was 
dug out°^, for this I was also anxious to learn, I inquired of 
the people, who lived nearest the lake, where it was; they 
told me where it had been carried, and easily persuaded 
me, because I had heard that the like had been done at the 
city of Ninus in Assyria* For when certain thieves had 
formed a design to steal the vast treasures of Sardwiapalna^ 
king of Ninus, which w^e preserved in subterraneous vaults, 
they carried on a mine from their own habitations, towards 
the palace according to the measures they had taken ; smd 
every night throwing the earth they had taken out into Ae 
river Tigris, which passes by the city, they at last effected 
their design* The same method was taken in lEgjpt, with ' 

See alio Norden, pliUL 79. voL ii. ; » pococke justly finds fault with the 



Pococke, «d. i. pp. 64, 65. Browne, credulity of Herodotus in this matter, 

p. 1G9. says, *' Nothing can present ao especiaUy as the river was ten mUes from 

'* appearance so unlike the works of the nearest point of the lake, and fifty 

" men. On the N. £• and S. is a rocky or sixty from the further, even though 

" ridge, in every appearance primeval.^' they might contrive water carriage for a 

8ee also Denon^s £gypt. great part of the way. Schweighnnscr 

' BamKffiiow properly signifies th4 wonders that it was not employed ia 

ftiitf'spaifles. The treawry probably was making embaakxaentiw or rnnng Ibft- 

tttbepalwe. ThfkufikmwnfMeMtlu soil. 
tnamrfl / where we undentanaVa^iey. 
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HA exeeption only, tbut tiiey w i wigii t Iwre by day uai not 
in tbe m^. For they infomed me, tint aU the earth the^ 
dug was carried by the Egyptians to the Nfle, which swept it 
away, aad began to dispose it ; and in this manner the lake 
of Moeris is reported to have been made* 

CLI« The twelve kings continued to observe justice ; when 
meeting altogether at a stated time to sacrifice in the teaqde 
of Vulcan, and heaog about to offer a libation on the last day 
of the solemnity, the high priest by nustake brought no more 
diaa eleven of the twelve golden bowb, which were reserved 
for these occaidons. So that to supply the deficiency, Psam- 
metichus, who stood last in order, took off his helmet of brass^ 
and holding it in his hand, performed the ceremoinr c^ libation 
witii die rest. All Ae other kings were in the habit of wear«- 
ing** llie sune kind of hdmet, and wore them at that time: 
Psammetichus therefore did this without any bad design; biA 
they having* taken into consideration die action of I^ammeti- 
ckus, and the prediction of the oracle, ** Hmt he who should 
** offer a libation out of a bowl of brass, diould be sole kiug 
** of Egypt;*' though they thought it unjust to put him to 
death, because upon examirmtion they found him free from 
any evil design, nevertheless unsmimously agreed to divest 
him of th6 ^eatest part of his power, and to banish him into 
die fens, with a strict prohibition not to remove, or communi- 
cate with the rest of Egypt. 

CLIL Long before this event, Psammetichus had been 
forced to fly into Syria, to escape the fury of Sabacon king of 
Sithiopia, who had kilted his father Necos, and to contmue 
in exile till he was recalled by the inhabitants of Sais, after 
the Eddq>ian had been induced by the terror of a dream to 
almndon Egypt. Then reigning in conjunction with the 
eleven kings, he was again constrained to withdraw into the 
fens, for using his ^Imet at the libation. Sensible of the un« 
just treatment he had met with, he began to form plans for 
revenging himself against his persecutors ; he sent to the ora^ 
cle of Latona, in the city of Butus^, which is accounted the 
most infallible in Egypt, and received for answer, *' that he 

^*llSi^p£ov. Hie aoristsy the future, say, of Onis and Bubastis, whom she 

and tomethnes the imperfect, ought to he had preserved from the fury of Typhon ; 

leadered, m that maimer thiy «Md, wen the mole was sacred to her. Antommtt 

aectsttifmed, &c. For want of observing liberaUs informs ns, that she assumed 

this, authors have often been made to say the form of this little animal to elude the 

what they have not. Larcher, pursuit of Typhon. Plutarch says, that 

^ This goddess, 6ne of the eight most te Egyptians rendered divine honours to 

saeient divinities of tbe countiy, was the mole, on iccount of its blindness ; 

called Bttto, tmd |>articularly honoured darkneas* according to them, being BOfe 

in ft city of that name* She had been andeot than light. 
the muse of ApfliUa and Piaaft, ^t is t6 
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'Vshoidd be revenged by men of brass saddenty rising out of 
*^the sea.'* TUs oracle pimped him into the deepest incre- 
dnlity ; not comprehendmg tibe possibility of reeeiving suc- 
cour from men of brass. But not long after, some loniaos 
and Carians, who had saUed out in order to plunder, were 
carried by storms to Egypt, where they landed in armour of 
brass. Upon which an Egyptian, who had never before seen 
men armed in that manner, went to the fens, and acquainted 
PiMunmetichus, that certain men of brass had risen out of the 
sea, and were ravaging aU the lands adjacent to the shore. 
He, understanding the accomplishment of the prediction, 
made an alliance with these lonians and Carians ; and having, 
by promises of ample gratifications, persuaded them to stay, 
did, with their assistance, and the help of such Egyptians as 
were well affected to him, subdue and dethrone all the other 
kings P. 

CLIII. Thus being in possession <^ all Egypt, he added a 
portico to Vulcan's temple at Memphis, facing the south ; and 
in front of this portico built another spacious edifice, adorned 
with various figures of sculpture, and surrounded with co^ 
losses twelve cubits high, in the place of pillars, designed for 
the habitation of Apis, by the Grecians named Epaphus, when- 
ever, he might appear. 

CLIV. He rewarded the lonians and Carians who had as- 
sisted him, with lands situate on each side of the Nile, and 
separated by that river ; calling those habitations, the camp. 
And besides these lands, he gave them whatever he had pro- 
mised before the expedition; and put divers Egyptian chil* 
dren under their care, to be instructed in the knowledge of 
the Greek language. So that those who now perform the 
office of interpreters in Egypt, are descended from this co- 
lony. The lonians and Carians continued for a long time to 
inhabit those parts, which lie near the sea, below the city of 
Bubastis, in the pelusian mouth of the river Nile ; till, in suc- 
ceeding time, Amasis king of Egypt ctosed them to abandon 
their habitations, and settle at Memphis, that they might be 
his body-guard againi^ the ;^;yptians. But from the time of 
their first establishment, the Greeks hiad so constant a commu- 
nication with them, that we know with certainty, all that has 
happened in Egypt since the l-eign of Psammetichus to our 
age. They were the first people of a different language who 
settled in Egypt ; and the ruins of their buildings, together 

P The oracle of Ammon.had cautioned prehended the meaning of the oracle. 
Tementhes king of Egypt to beware of He engaged a large body of Cajnaos 



cocks. Psaqometichua being informed to assist him» &c. Polyaenus, vii. 3» 
by Pigres, that the Carians were the first This Tementhes was undoabtedly ooe.of 
who wore crests on their helmets, com- the elieven kings, Lar^ter, 
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with the i^mains of the sti^ns and atsenab they had for 
shipping, are seen to this day, in the diace from wUch they 
were removed. And in this manner Fsammetichos became 
master of all Egypt. 

CLV. Of the Egyptian oracle, I have frequently before 
made mention ; and shall now farther enlarge on the same 
subject, as a thing that deserves a singular regard. The 
temple is dedicated to Latona, and built in the great city of 
Butus, as I mentioned before, near the Sebennytic mouth of 
the Nile, as men navigate from the sea up that river. Apollo 
and Diana have also temples in the same city; and that' of 
Latona, which contains the oracle, is a magnificent structure 
adorned with a portico sixty feet high. But of all the things 
I saw there, nothing seemed so astonishing to me, as a quad- 
rangular chapel in die sacred inclosure^, cut out of one single 
stone, and containing a square of forty cubits on everv side, 
entirely covered wi& a roof of one stone likewise, naving 
eaves' of four cubits. 

CLVI. This chapeU I confess, appeared to me the most 
prodigious thing I saw in that place ; and next to this, the 
island of Chemmis, situate in a broad and deep lake near the 
temple of Butus. The Egyptians say this is a floating island' ; 
bat I could not see it either floai or move, and wondered 
when 1 heard it, whether any island really floats. The island 
of Chemmis contains a spacious temple dedicated to Apollo, 
and three altars ; with great numbers . of palms, and other 
trees, as well of such as produce friiit, as of those that do not 
bear fruits The Egyptians, when they affirm that it floats, 
add the following story; they say that Latona, one of the 
eight primary deities, residing in Butus, where her oracle 
now is, received Apollo from the hands of Isis, and preserved 
his life by concealing him in this, which is now called the 
floating island, when Typhon, arriving in those parts, used all 

« Hiis enormoiis rock, two hundred pretend that Delos floated. I am pef- 

and forty feet in circumference, was suaded they only invented that fable 

brought from a quarry in the isle of Philae, from the recital of the Egyptians who set- 

(or ^loe,) near the cataracts, on rafts, tied amongst them ; and that they attri- 

for the space of two hundred leagues, to buted to Delos, the birth place of Apollo ; 

its destined place, and without contra- what the Egyptians related of Chemmis, 

diction was the heaviest weight ever the place of xetreat to their Apollo. A 

moved by human power. Many thou- rock two thousand toises long, could not 

sand workmen, according to history, were float upon the waves ; but the Greeks, 

three years employed in taking it to its who dearly loved the marvellous, did not 

place of destmation. iSafxiry, Letter examine things so closely. Theophrastus, 

XXXVII. ^Hist.Planl.iv.69.) Pliny, (Hist. Nat, 

r If I am not mistaken, irapiapo^ ii. 15. p. 116.) and Seneca, (Nat Quest, 

signifies the pr<ifeeting part of the rorf iii. 25.) speak of floating islands, but 

which extends, wapA n^v oMfov. Wett. they aire formed of united trunks of ttees. 

* I am ignorant whether Chemmis has Larcher, 
ever been a floating island. The Greeks 
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posaiUedUtageiuetofiadoiilAftaoiiof O^iiift. V^ikejssy 
ilifitApallo imdI)iiKn«ara theoffspriiigof I>k»yii«s w^ 
«]Bd that I^Ktona waft their mnse and psreaenrer ; caUing-Aprik) 
and Ceres by tiie names of Orus and Isis; and Diana by that 
#f Babastifl. Now from this account, and no other, iS&cfay- 
IttsS the son of fiophorioa, took his infoimation, yAetk he 
alone dT all the former poets introdaeed Dkuia as the daugh- 
ter of Ccares, and said that th& island was made to float on 
thia OQcaskm. These things axe thus reported. 

CLVII. Psammeticlms reigned in Egypt fifty-four years ; 
nine and twenty of whidi he was sitting down b^ore and be- 
fiegH^the large eity untQ he todL it by assault. This Aaotus" 
hfild out against the siege, &e longest time of all the cities 
we know. 

GLYIIL His aan Neeos succeeded him, and began a canal 
of communication between the Nile and the Red sea, which 
Daiitts the Persian afterwards carried through. Two triremes 
mav row abreast, and perform the whole voyage in four days. 
Thur caaal'^ begins at the Nile, a little above Bubastis, and 
passing by Patamon, a city of Arabia, flows inio the Bed sea. 
Jit is cut thraugh the plains of Egypt, that lie towards Arabia, 
the mountain which stretdies towards Memphis, and which 
contains the quarries, hai]^ ovi^ this plain and is contiguous 
to it. And thcarefore 'this canal is carried along die foot of 
tiboie hiUs from the weat to the eastwcurd, and then turned 
ibg^mf^ the chops of the mountains towards the south into 
tlM ijrahian gutfl But the shortest and most compeadiotts 
passage from the northern sea to the southern, or B^ sea, is 
by meimi Caaius^ which separates Egypt from Syria. For 
this mountain is not above a thousand stades distant from the 
of Arabia. So that thia is the shorter way, the other 
rendered mose tedious by the frequent tuniings of the 
One hundred and twenty thouiumd ]^^tians em- 
ployed in this labour perished under the reign of Necos ; and 
when die woriL was half done, his stopped, because an oracle 
impeded him, which declared that he was working for a bar- 
barian ; for that name is given by the Egyptians to all those 
who do not speak the same language as tioioy do, 

CLIX. Thus Necos abandoning his desnm, turned his 
liioagbts to military affairs, and built a fleet of gallies on the 

. t This waadaabtkis ia Mme piece not dMt it was not fintshecl bjr Darius, be* 

etme down to us. cause he was informed by some tfast he 

. « The modem name of this place is wevld canseEgiFpt to be deluged, as the 

Sidoiid, and itisthe lameastheAahdod Red sea was higher than die land of 

of Sctiptiire, 1 Sam. v. U It is also Bmt. Flolenjr the Second finished it, 

mentioned in the Acts, viii. 40. ana made riaioee in the proper places. 
' Diodonu Siculus (i. 33.) infofmsus. 
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iMNrtiieni sea', and another in tlie Arabian j^nlf, at the moufli 
of the Red sea, as appears by the mins of his arsenals and 
havens remainmg to this day. These fleets he used upon.oc- 
carion ; and was no less formidable by land. For he fought 
a battle against the Syrians in the plains of Magdolns'; and 
after he had obtained the victory, took the great city of Car 
dytis. The garments he wore on these actions he consecrated 
to Apollo, and sent them to the Milesian Branchidas. He 
reigned sixteen years ; and at his death left the kingdom to 
his son Psammis. 

CLX. During the reign of this king, ambassadors from 
Elis arrived in Egypt, boasting that they had outdone all 
mankind, in establishing the Olympian exercises under the 
most just and excellent regulations, and did not think that 
the Egjrptians, though they were the wisest people of the 
world, could make any addition to their institution. Being 
arrived, and having acquainted the king with the cause of 
their embassy, he summoned an assemblv of such persons as 
were esteemed the wisest among the Egyptians: they as- 
sembled and heard the Eleans relate what their office was 
with regard to the games : when they had explained every 
thing, they said, that they came to learn whether the Egyptians 
could invent any thing more equitable. After some deliberar 
tion they inquired of the ambassadors, if the citizens of Elis 
were permitted to enter the lists : and the Eleans answering 
that they and all other Grecians, who wished, were allowed to 
contend; the Egyptians replied, that in so doing they had 
totally deviated from the rules of justice ; no consideration 
being sufficient to restrain men from favouring those of their 
own country to the prejudice of strangers. But if they were 
sincerely desirous to act justly, and had undertaken this 
voyage into Egypt with that intention, they advised them to 
establish games for strangers, and to make it iwlawful for 

7 Heiod«tiis here means the Mediter- which is the opiakm of i)'AnviU^ Rtn- 

nmeaii. ^» umI Pndeauz. 

« ThisNecosisthePharaoh-Nechoof Thb is also confirmed by the le- 

Scriptuie, (2 Kings, ch. xxiii. ver. 29, &c. searches of M. Belzoni, in the tomb of 

2Chroii.ch.xxxvi.ver.l. &c.) He car- Fssmmethis or Psammis, Uie son of 

lied arms to the Euphrates, and took Pharaoh-Necho. See his Nanrative of 

Caichemish, supposed to be the same as the operations and recent discoveries 

Circesinm. He fought with Josias kine within the pyramids, &c. ficc. in Egypt 

of JudasanearMegiddo,orMagdiel,and and Nubia, pp. 242, 243. r4to. edit, 

not at Magdolin, a plaee in Lower 1820.) and also Nos. 4, 5, and 6, of his 

S^nrnt. Lareher thinks the resemblance Atlas. .*,«., , 

of names deceived Herodotus. The The Arabian name is Al Kads, the 

learned are not agreed about the dty of HUy; it is sometimes also caUed Ka- 

Cadytis ; some wUl have it to be Cades desh. Herodotus again mentions it (Tha- 

in Arabia Petrea; some Cedes in Ga- Ka,c 6.)as acityofPal«itine,not muck 

like in Naphthali; others Jerusalem, less than Saxdis. 
VOL. I. J> d 
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any but strangers to contend. This admonition tke 'EleaoB 
received from the Egyptians*. 

GLXI. Psammis reigned only six years ; and having un- 
dertaken an expedition against the Ethiopians, died soon 
after, and left the kingdom to his son Apries^. This king 
. lived twenty-five years, in greater prosperity^ than any of his 
predecessors, except his pahdfather Psammetiehns. In which 
time he invaded Sidon with an army, and engaged the Tyrians 
in a sea-fight. But when it was destined for him to meet 
with adversity, his misfortunes began upon an occasion, which 
I shall briefly mention in this place, aiid mbt'e largely explain*^ 
when I speak of the Lybian affairs. Apries having sent an 
army against the Cyrenaeans, received a very great defeat ; 
the tlgyptians, blaming him on this account, revolted, suspect-* 
ing he had designedly -sent them into certain ruin, that after 
their destruction he might govern the rest with greater secu-' 
rity; both those that returned and the friends of those who* 
perished, being very indignant at this, openly revolted against 
nim. 

. CLXII. When Apries heard of this defection, he dis-. 
patched Amasis to pacify them with kind expressions. As ^ 
soon as he found them, and was endeavouring to dissuade 
them from their enterprize, an Egyptian came behind Aihams 
and put a helmet upon his head*, and said that he put it on 
him. to make him kin?. Which was not done against the 
wishes of Amasis, as the event shiewed. For when those who 
had revolted appointed him king, he prepared to lead an 
army against Apries ; who being informed of all that had 
passed,^ sent Patarbemis, a considerable person among the ^ 
Egyptians that adhered to him, with orders to bring Amaab 
aHv« into his preiisence. Patarbemis.' arriving in the camp, 
summoned Amasis ; but he, as he sat on horseback, lifting ^ 
up his thigh, and breaking wind, bid him carry that to Apries. 
Patarbemis, they add, nevertheless ordered him to go to the 

« The Elestns did not pro^ by the Habbakuk, ch. ii. venef 15 and 16; 

advice of the king of Egypt; neverthe- Isaiah, ch. ziz. xx; and Jeremiah, ch! 

lew we cannot reproach them of having zlvi. ver. 17. 

ever jud^ with partiality. When they « Herodotna, doubtleo^ speiJcs of the 

were mbject to the Romans, some of the time jureceding the revolt. Lareher, 

great men of Rome occasionally wrote to ^ Herodotus certainly refen to book 

them in behalfof some of the combatants; iv. ch. 160. as Wesseling and Bouhier 

but the judges of the games made a have observed. But he probably forgot 

point of not opening these letters till the promise here made. Lareher, 

after the prizes had been decided. Larch. « The helmet in Egypt was the sign 

h This is the same as the Pharaoh- of royalty. Seech. 151. M-panK^n, 

Hoj^hra, who made an alliance with Ze- to put him in pottmton of th» crown. Ex- 

dekiah kinpr of Judah, and attempted amples of this preposition in this sense 

. to assist htm against Nebuchadnezzar, ate very common. 'Zri pk&Qo, noc§ifdi 

Against him Ezekiel denounced several e&uid, to injure km. Lareher, 
prophecies. See Ezekiel, ch. xxz. and 
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Idi&g, .vlip had sent for i^m ; to whiob be aniiweii^d, that he 
jhad been Icmg ]Nreparin^ to visit him, and that he might giyfe 
bim no «aase of comj^iunt, he would not only appear himself^ 
bat would bring some company with him; Patarbeinis per- 
oeiving tiiie design of Amasis by the words he had he«rd, and 
the preparati<ms he saw, departed in ha^e, as he wished to 
inform the king of these things as soon as possible r and 
coming into his presence without Amasis, Apries said not one 
.^ord to him, but in a sudden transport of passion commanded 
bis ears, and nose to be cut off. The rest of the Egyptians, 
who to that time had continued faithful to Apries, seeing one 
of the most distinguished among them treated in so unworthy 
;a manner, went immediately over to those who had revolted 
.and offered themselves' to Aisiasis. 

CLXIII. Which when Apries heard, he drew out Us 
aaimiary forces, consisting of Carians and lonians, to the 
number of thirty thousand ; and marching from Sais, where 
he had a beautiful and magnificent palace, led his troqis 
agfdnst the !Elg]rptians ; whilst Amasis led the army he com- 
manded against the foreigners. They met in the nei^ 
bourhood c^ Momemphis, and prepared to try each oUier's 



CLXIY. The Egyptians are distixiguished into seren 
elasse^^r priests, soldiers, herdsmen, swineherds, tradesmen, 
interpreters, and pilots ; they all take their names from the 
professions they exercise. The military men are called either 
Clfda^irians or Hermotybtacis, according to the districts they 
inhabit. For all Egypt is divided into districts or jixris«- 
dictions. 

. CJ^XY* The Hermotybians are of the district of BnsitiA, 
Sajs, Chenunis, Paprenus, the island called IVosopitis, and 
one half pf Nalba. From these districts a hundred and sixty 
thousand Hermotybians may be drawn, when they are moirt 
numerous. None of these ever learn any mechanic art, but 
apply themselves wholly. to militarj^ affairs^. 

' The Indians are divided into four tradition of the Indians havin? con- 

prii^ijgal ca»ts^e9ch of which is again qnered £gypt. larehar, SeealaoIU^ 

subdivided ; the Bramins, the militaiy, bertson's India. 

labourers, and artizans. The Indians f Every country which encourages a 

and EgyptaaBs bear so much relation to standing army of fore^ers, and where 

one another in their religious and civil the profession of arms is ihe road to the 

customs, that I am trpubled to persuade highest honours, is enslaved; or on Uie 

myself that one of these was not colon-' point of being so. Fmreign soldiera in 

|zed by the oUie^* I am most inclined arms ai<e never so much the defenders of 

to suppose that Egypt colonized India, the citizeAs, as the attendants of the 



We uow: that before the expedition of despot. Patriotism, that passion of ele-^ 

$e809triB,B«Cchvs conquered the Indians; vated souls, which prompts them to 

The details. are fabulous, but the evetdt noble actions, weakens and eiqpires. 

is not the less true. We kiiow of no Larcher, 
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CLXVI. Tlie CdbgirimiB are of tile UiriidietibilB tif The^ 
bet, BolMutis, Aphthifl, Tanis, Mendes, Sebennttas, Athrihis, 
PharbaBthiSy Thnrais, Onnphis, Anyns, and of Myeephoris, 
which is situated in an island over against Bubastis. These 
districts of the Calasirians may furnish two hundred and fifty 
thousand men at most ; who being likewise restrained from 
exercising any mechanic profession, are obliged to apply 
themselves, from father to son*", to the art of war only. 

CLXVIl. I am unable to decide whether the Greeks re- 
ceived this custom from the Egyptians, especially conudering 
that the Thracians, Scythians, Persians, Lydians, and alnaost 
all barbarous nations, hold in less honour those who learn any 
iort, and their descendants judg^g such as abstain fran those 
employments, and particularly those who devote themselTes 
to war, to be of a more generous spirit. Yet all the Greeks 
have entertained the same maxim, and principally the Lace* 
dnmonians; though the mechanic arts are accounted least 
dishonourable among the Corinthians. 

CLXVTII. These alone of all the Egyptians have the fol- 
lowing distinguished {Nivileges. Twelve select amrae are 
assigned to each free from tribute ; each arura contains a 
square of one hundred Egyptian cubits, which are equal to so 
many cubits of Samos. They all enjoy these advantages, but 
are admitted to other profits by turns. For a thousand Cala- 
sirians, and as many Hermotybians, serve the king annually 
for a guard ; and, besides the revenue of their latnds, receive 
a daily allowance, consisting of five mined of bread, and two 
of beef, with four arysteres' of wine to each man. 

CLXIX. The two armies having met at Momemphis, 
Apries at the head of his auxiliaries ^ and Amasis with all the 
Egyptians, they fought a battle, in which the foreigners be- 
haved themselves with ffreat coura^ ; but being oppressed 
with numbers, were defeated. It is reported, that Apries 
fondly thought he had so well established his authority, that 
the power of a God would not prove sufficient to dispossess 
him of the kingdom ; and yet he was beaten, taken prisoner, 
and connned to the palace of Sais, formerly his own, and now 
belonging to Amasis ;- where he was kept for some time, and 

k Cht]di«ii, by always following the ^ Jeremiah alludes to the mereenanes 

prafeMiim of their fuheit, apply them- of Apries. " Also her hired men are in 

selves to it without talents or gemns. " the midst of her, like fatted bollocks; 

Thus industry has never made any pro- " for they also aie turned back, and are 

gieas among these people; if they in- " fled away together; they did not 

vented difieientarU, we may be assured " stand, because the day of their cala^ 

thai they could never carry them toany " mity was come upon thein, and the 

deme of perfection. LaTehm-. "time of their visitation." Ch.zlvi.ver. 

' Hesvchius mi^Les the aiyiter the 31. 
^asthecotyle. 
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. fittttted *wHh great humamty. Bat the people oomplauiiiig 
that he did not aet right in preserving a man who was the 
greatest enemy of both parties, he was constrained to deliver 
Apries into the hands of the Egyptians, who strangled him^ 
and laid his body in the sepulchre of lus ancestors, erected 
in the t^nple of Minerva adjoining to the palace, on the left 
hand as you enter. For the inhabitants of Sais have always 
bmied d^e kings that were of their province in tins temple. 
The monument of Amasis is placed at a greater distance from 
the palace than that of Apries and lus progenitors. In the 
court of this temple there is a large chamW, adorned wi& 
columns of stone cut to extraordinary dimensions, and resem- 
bling^ paint-trees in figure, together with many other orna- 
ments; in that chamW are two doors "^, witlun which is a 
sepnlchre. 

CLXX. In the same temple of Minerva at Sais, certain 
sepulchres are built behind the chapel and joining the whole 
of the wall, being^the tomb of a person whose name it is not 
right for me to mention*^ on such an occasion. Vast obelisks 
stand erected on the consecrated ground, near a lake of orbi- 
cular form, the edges of which are covered with stone, and in 
my opinion equal to that of Delos, which is called Tro- 
choeides^ 

GliXXI, In this lake the Egyptians exhibit a representa- 
tion of the accidents which befel him, and which they call 
mysteries. But for the sake of decency, I shall not explain 
these things P, though the far greater part are well known to 

> " Thus saith the Lord, I will ^ve reckoned among the finest that have 

" PharaiA-HoD^, kin^ of E^t, into been discovered^ 60tfi^ heaut^al moms 

" the hand of nis enemies, and'^mto the cut out of a rock, and ftietus in many rf 

" huid of them that seek his life." Je- them, toaito depo$it the bodiet in, adorned 

remiah xliv. 30. with a nrt of Doric pHa$ten on each 

Herodotus, nor any other Greek who tide. 
has written an Egyptian history, has OviMiifMis thesame asOv|tMl,asisevi- 
made mention of the conquest of Egypt dent irom many authors. Therefore St^ 
by Nabttchodonosor, king of Babylon, ^pwuara are two doon, m folding doors. 
See Larcher's bug note, and also his and iv role ^vfiiifmai is the same as 
Essay on Chronology, chap. 5. Ivrbs r&v ^v/aNutjiiarMV. Schwdgh, 

* This passage is one of the most dif- » This is Osins. 
iicnU in HeiodotiiB, and has given me ® ApoUo, when he was not yet tpwr 

much trouble. vears old, erected an altar near a round 

Baffrdt nffa&e» a chamber, vad dho laJce,(Callim;Hyinn.Apoll.v.59.)which 

a chamber to sleep in. IlaffTdc luyaKii was in after-times so much reverenced 

must be a large chamber, ^i Bvp^n that they built a temple over it. The 

fiara appears to me to be ^ elaet with temple of Delos then was close by the 

two doors, formed in the.thickness of the lake Trochoeides, as is also evident from 

walls* Larcher» Plutarch (de Solert. Anim. P* 983*) and 

This accords very well with the de- Theognis (Sentent. v. 8.) This then is 

scriplioaof the catacombs of Alexandria, the same lake which Spon has described 

described by IVxiocke, vol. i. pag. 9. in his Travels in Italy, Dalmatia and 

Hie most extraordinary catacombs are Greece, vol. i. p. 106. Lareher, 
towards the farther end, and may be p Metoisa luiaBm became from this 
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Be. Neitlier shall I utter one wcMrd miNre than is parniilled, 
touching the sacred rites of Ceres, which m Greece are cidled 
Thesmophoria^. The daughters of Danaus bronght Aese 
ceremonies from Egypt', and instructed the Pelasgian women 
in the use of them* But upon the expulsion of the Pelopon- 
nesians, these rites were almost abdislied; but the Arcaduuu, 
who were not ejected by the Dorians, alone preserved them. 
CLXXII. Apries being thus-deduroned, Amasis, who was 
born in a city called Siuph in the district of Sais, jnounted 
the throne. At the beginiiing of his reign, the people rather 
despised him, and held him in no great estimation, as having 
been formeriy a plebian* and of no illustrious family ; bat be 
conciliated wem by his address, without any haughtiness. 
For among other infinite treasures, he had a bason of gold, in 
which he and all those who were admitted to eat at his tabte 
were accustomed to wash their feet. This bason he. caused 
to be broken in pieces, and formed into the statue of a God ; 
which having placed in the most frequented part of the city, 
• the Egyptians with great reverence paid their devotions to 
the image. In the mean time Amasis^ informed of their be- 
haviour, calls a general assembly, and acquaints the f^^yp- 
tians, that the image they now worshipped so devoutly, was 
made out of the bowl, in which they had so often pissed, vo- 
mited, and washed their feet ; and that his condition was not 
unlike that of the image : for though he had been formerly an 
! ordinary person, yet being now their king, he required them 
to honour and obey him : and by this means he persuaded the 



expression of Herodotus a phrase. So intercourse operated powerfully on Gre- 

Soph. Philoct. cv<rro/i' lx€, ^ <t2«nt. cian religion is not reasonably to be 

<i Ceres is the same as Isis, who was doubted. We may easily conceire Attic 

called Thesmopboria or Lawgiver by the vanity, in later times, hurt by the idea 

Greeks, bec&use she first gave laws to Uiat tne founder of Athens was an £g^- 

men. For a full account of these festi- tian, and that even their tutelary deity, 

vals see the learned worii of M. de Sainte- whom they were fond of esteeming their ^ 

Croix on the Mysteries of the Ancients, peculiar protectress was borrowed. Both 

Larcher. See also Potter's Antiquities of- facts militated with their title of Antoch- 

Greece, book II. ch. xix. thones, but Thucydides seems to have 

^ In an ingenious Dissertation on Gre- had no faith in this title, and Herodotus, 
cian Mythology by Dr. S. Musgrave, it Plato, &c. agree 4hai the Athenian Mi- 
has been endeavoured to prove that Ce- nerva is the same goddess that is wor- 
crops was a native Greek, and that the shipped at Sab in ]^ypt. Wtford, ch. 
religion of Athens was not derived from i. sect. 3. note. 

Eg)Tpt. Other works however of deeper • We are tdid by Athensus (Deip. xv. 

inquiry, abundantly support the contrary p. 680.) that he insinuated himself intp 

E«ition ; particularly Blackwell's life of the good graces of Apries by a chaplet of 

omer, Monboddo on Languages, Bry- flowers which he presented to him on his 

ant's Analysis, &c. We learn from He- birth-day. The kmg enchanted with the 

rodotus and Thucydides that the Athe- beauty of the chaplet, invited him to a 

nians were a mixed people. The eariy feast which he gave on that occasion, and 

communication between Greece and received him amongst the number of his 
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Egyptians to think thentselves obliged in duty to pay him alt 
that respect and submission, which is due to a king. 

CLXXIII. He regulated his affairs in the following man- 
ner; in the morning* until the time that the public square be- 
gins to be filled, he used assiduously to perform whatever was 
brought before him ; from that time he used to drink and jest 
withliis companions, and indulge in witty and indecent jokes". 
But his friends, offended at his conduct, admonished him in 
these words ; ** You do not, O king, well direct your con- 
" duct, since you make yourself to become contemptible. 
" For he who sits on a throne ought to pass the whole day in 
** the administration of public business ; that the Egyptians 
" may know they are governed by a great king, and speak 
" honourably of nis person. Whereas your conduct is alto- 
" gather unbecoming the royal dignity." Amasis in answer 
said, '* Those who have bows, bend them, when they want to 
" use them ; when they have finished using them, they loosen 
•' the string, because a bow that should always continue bent, 
** would either break, or be rendered useless in time of 
** need; The condition of man is precisely the same : for if 
*-' a man should incessantly attend to serious studies, and not 
" give himself up any part of his time to ludicrous recrea- 
*' tions, either madness or stupidity would steal upon him : of 
*f which truth being perfectly convinced, I have contrived to 
'* divide the time between business and diversion." 

CLXXIV, And indeed the Egyptians say that Amai^iis, 
whilst he was a private person, loved to drink, and divert 
himself with jesting and raillery'; and was so far from being a 
man of diligence and industry, that he betook himself to 
stealing, when his resources failed him while indulging in 
drinking and pleasures: for which being frequently accused 
by those he had robbed, and always denying the fact, he was 
often carried to the oracle of the place ; where he was many 
times convicted, and as often acquitted. But after his acces- 
sion to the throne, he neglected the temples of all those Gods 
who had acquitted him ; and abstaining from their sacrifices, 
would never bestow any thing upon them, whether for repairs 
or ornament ; well knowing they deserved no regard, by the 
experience he had of the falsehood of their oracles. Whereas, 
.on the contrary, he paid particular attention to those who had 

- * No one', in my opinion, has better ex- temoon, the ninth hour ; itritipa, the even- 

plained the different parts of the day thto ing, the sun'Settin^. Larcher, 
iXon Chrysostom. (De Gloria Orat, Ixvi. " Ucuyvi^ftiav is used to signify a per- 

p. 614.) llpwlisthe sun rite, the early nart ton whouset poluhed and witty sayings, 

ef the morning ; ircpi 7r\riBov<rav ayO' witticisms, which are suitable for a man 

' pdv, the middle tf the morning, i. e. the of rafik. MaraioC) one who utters those 

third hour; rAg fU^riaPpiAg mid-day, or which offend against decency and good 

w)on; wtpi de^^v, the middle of the qf^ manners, Larcher, 
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convicted him' of being a Aief, considering them as really 
Gods, who delivered true oracles. 

CLXXV. He both built that admirable portico which 
stands before the temple of Minerva in Sais, far surpassing* 
all others in circumference and elevation, as well as in the 
dimensions and quality of the stones ; and also adorned the 
building with Colossian statues, and the immense figures of 
Androsphynx^ ; he also brought other large stones to repair 
the temple, some of which were cut in the quarries of Mem- 
phis ; but those of the greatest magnitude were conveyed by 
water from the city of Elephantis, distant from Sais as far as 
a vessel can make in twenty days. But that which I beheld 
with greatest admiration, was a house he brought from fSe- 
phantis, made of one stone. Two thousand men, all pilots, 
who were appointed to conduct it, were occupied during three 
whole years in the transportation of this house. The exterior 
length of this structure is twenty-one cubits ; in breadth four- 
teen, and eight in height. And this is the measure of the 
outside. The inside is eighteen cubits and twenty digits in 
length, twelve in breadth, and five cubits in height. This 
wonderful edifice is placed by the entrance of the temple; for 
they relate that it was not drawn into the temple, because 
the architect, regreting the time he had spent in so tedious a 
labour, fetched a deep sigh, as the edifice was being dragged 
along; which Amasis having revolved in his mind', would not 
suffer it to be drawn any farther. But others affirm, that one 
of the men who was attempting to move it by levers was 
crushed to pieces in the way to the temple, and on that ac- 
count it was not dragged into the temple. 

* Observe the opposition of the words its face with arrows and lances. 

KoraB^^m and ^iroXt^oi, which occurs M.Pfcuw says (Recherches Philosoph. 

again in book iv. ch. 68. sarle8£girpt.etChinois)thatthesphynxes 

y The Androsphynx is a monstrous fi- found in i^ypt, composed of the boidy of 

gure with the body of a lion and face of a virgin grafted on that of a lion, are 

a man. The artists of Egypt, however, images of the divini^, who was repre- 

oommDnly represented the sphynx with sented as an hermaphrodite* This ex- 

the body of a lion and the face of a young planation does not seem to me fortnitate. 

woman. They were generally placed at It is under the sign of the lion and the 

the entrance of temples, to serve as a Virgin that the Nile swells, overflows its 

type of the enigmatic nature of the £- banks, and gives fertility to Egypt. The 

gyptiui theology. Lurcher, sphynx was an hieroglyphic, which 



Fadog the second pyramid on the taught the people the period of the most 

eastern side, is the enormous sphvnx, the important event of the whole year. Sa- 

whole, body of which is buned in the vary. Letter XIX. 

aand. The top of its back only is visible, . > Larcher translates IvOvfuov, or ivOv. 



which is more than 100 feet long. It is fuffrhv wouio9<u, in religiinem, m 
of one single stone, making part of the vertere. So Duker on Thucyd. vii. 18. 
rock on which the pyramids are placed, and Portus Ion. Lex. voc ivBCfitaw. 
Its head rises about twenty-seven feet . Schweighsuser sees no reason for alter- 
above the sand. The Arabs, inspired by ing the original meaning of the. 'word, 
Maliomet with a horror for all representa- since the verb ivBv/J^imu is known to 
tions of men or animals have disfigured signify the same as Xoyi^^Qou. 
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GLXXVI. Among tbe many mognifioeiit dmntioiis wlkb 
Amasis presented in the most famous temples, he caused • 
Colossus, lying with the face upwards, seventy-five feet kk 
length, to be placed before the tonple of Vulcan at Meai^ 
phis : and on the same basis erected two statues of twenty 
feet each, made of Ethicoian stone, and standing on each 
side of the great statue, tike this, another is seen in Saia, 
lying in the same posture, cut in stime, and of equal, dimen* 
sions. He likewise built the great temple of Isis in the city 
of Memphis, winch well deserves to be visited. 

CLXXVII. Under ihe reign of Amasis, Egypt particidarly 
flourished in all. the conveniences derived from the river to 
the country, or from the countnr to men, and contained twenty 
thousand inhabited cities^. He established a law, commandU 
ing that every Egyptian should annually declare beftHre the 
governor of the province, by what means he maintained him- 
self ; and if he omitted to do this, or did not shew that he 
lived by honest means, he should be punished with death* 
This law Solon** the Athenian brought nrom Egypt, and esta- 
Uisihed it at Athens ; where it is inviolably observed, since it 
cannot be found fault with. 

CLXXVIII. Amasis, being partial to the Greeks, be-^ 
stowed many other favours on individuals ; and in particular 
to as many as came to Egypt, he gave the city of Nancratis 
to dwell in; and granted that those who would not settle 
there, but chose rather to att^id their commerce by sea, 
might erect altars and temples to the (rods in certain places 
assigned to that end. The greatest, noblest, and most fre- 
quented of these temples is that which is g^ierally known by 
tiie name of Hellenium, or the Grecian temple, built at tM 
common expence of the Ionian cities of Chios^Teos, PhooieA, 

» ** 1^ cmmtry/' saji Diodonu S- and in umnhabited places, prove that 

cuius, (i. 31.) " was onoe the moat they must have been thrice as numerals 

** popidous of the known world, and is as tney are. Samry. 

" not now inferior to any.. In ancient ^ " Ejusdem urbis sanctisirimum ooa- 

*' times it had 18,000 cmsiderabU " silium Areopagus, quid quisque Ath«- 

" towu and eitiei, as may be seen in /' niensium ageret, ant quoaam qusstn 

'* the sacied registers. In the tin^ " sustentaretur, diligentissime in qfuten 

" of Ptdemy Lagus there were ihsfbt ** solebat, ut hommes honestatem, vitas 

." thousand which still remain. It once " rationem memores reddendum eMe 

" had seven millions of inhabitants, and " sequerentor." Valer. Maiim. ii. 0. 

*' now .there are not less than three." sect. 3, 4. 

Ancient Eeypt supplied food to eight It appears that Draco established the 



milhons oftnbabitants, and to Italy and law, and tiiat Solon softened it, by com<- 

the neighbouring provinces likewise. At muting the punishment <>f death to that 

present the estimate is not. one half. 1 of infamy, against all those who had 

do not think with Herodotus and FUny thriceoffended. Those who had offended 

that tills kingdom contained twenty thou- five times were fined 100 drachms, 

sand cities m the time of Amasu : but Lareher^ 
the astonishing ruins every where seen, 

VOL, I. Be 
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and Ckabmenft ; in commiction with the Dorian commumties 
of Rhodes, Cnidys, Halicarnassus, Phaselis ; and the city of 
Mityiene only of the iEolians. So that this temple bdongs 
to these cities, and they appoint officers to preside over t^ 
emporium^; and all other communities that lay claim to it, 
claim a thing which does not belong to them. Besides this, 
the people of ^gina built a temple to Jupiter at their own 
charge; the Samians one to Juno^ and the Milesians another 
to Apollo. 

CLXXIX. The city of Naucratis was anciently the only 
place of resort for merchants in all Egypt *^: and if a man put 
into any other mouth of the Nile, he was obliged to swear he 
arrived unwillingly, and after he had made that oath, to de- 
part in the same ship by the first opportunity ; and that if 
contrary winds shoula prevent him from reaching the port of 
Canqpns, he was forced to unload his goods, and carry them 
in boats round the Delta to Naucratis. So great were the 
privileges of that city. 

CLXXX. When the Amphyctions agreed to pay three 
hundred talents for rebuilding the temple of Delphi, which 
had been burnt by an unknown accident**, it fell upon the 
Delphians to supply a fourth part of the sum, who went about 
desiring assistance of divers cities, and brought home no 
small eontributions from Egypt. For they received a thou- 
sand talents of alum ^ from Amasis, and twenty mines from 
the Grecians who were settled in his kingdom. 

CLXXXI. Amasis made also an alliance of mutual amity 
and -defence with the Cyrenaeans ; and resolving to take a 
wife of that country, either out of a desire of having a Gre- 
cian woman, or from a peculiar afiection to that people, he 
mamed Ladice, the daughter, as some say, of Battus, others, 

< Thear proper Bame wa$ Hmttchi, as the same jealoosv, which in the empire 

we are informed by Atheni^us, (Deipn. of China limits tne trade of Europeans to 

vi. 3.) *Efiw6piov signifies a place of the port of Canton : and one cannot help 

emnmerce, icpwrraniQ rov ifitropiov does remarking how parallel the two cases 

not signify a judge to preside over com- are in this respect. The Greeks were 

merce in particmar, but, judge of the permitted to have a commercial settle- 

place, Larcker, ment at Naucratis, and they were al- 

^ The position of Naucratis fdls pre- lowed places for the construction of tem- 

cisely at Salhadjar, about 289 miles pies for their religious rites. Bennel, p. 

above Rosetta,- at the east side of th6 630. 

river, or within the Delta. M. Niebuhr « We are ignorant of the real caose of 

sayp, vol. i. p. 78. that there are indi- this conflagration. The Scholiast on 

cations of an ancient and extensive city Pindar (Pyth. viii. ver. 10.) attributes it 

at that place; and that he, in conse- to the PisistratidsB, i.e. to Hippaichua 

<|uence, viated them. But • he found and Hipptas. See also book v. ch. 62. 

litde to repay his curiosity ; he does not, Lareher^ 

however, appear to have referred them ' The best alum came from Egypt ac- 

pnce to Naucratis. oor<&ig to Pliny, Hist. Nat. zxzv. Id. 

Perhaps th^ restriction originated in 
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of Arcesibas'; though a tUrd sort i^etend she was the 
daughter of Critobulus, a person of distinction among the 
Cj^eneeans.. Whenever he lay with her he found iiimself 
afflicted with an imbecUity, wluch was not the ease with re- 
spect to other women ; upon the continuance of this, he said 
to her, *' O woman, you have used charms against me, and 
" no contrivance will prevent your perishing by the most 
'' cruel death that any woman has undergone.'* Ladice de- 
nied the fact, and endeavoured to pacify him: but when 
nothing would prevail, she sighed out a mental prayer to 
Venus ; and vowed, if Amasis should be enabled to do the 
part of a husband that night, (which was the only remedy 
left,) she would send a statue of the Goddess to be erected 
in Cyrene. No sooner had she made this vow, than Amasis 
found himself like other men, and continued to use Ladice 
as his wife with all possible tenderness and affection. On 
the other hand, Ladice performed her vow to the Goddess, 
for she caused a statue to be made, and sent it to Cyrene, 
which stands entire to this day looking out of the city of 
Cyrene^. And when Cambyses had conquered Egypt, and 
learnt who she was, he sent her back to Cyrene^ without 
injury. 

CLXXXII. Amasis sent several consecrated donations 
to Greece. He presented a gilded statue of Minerva to 
Cyrene, with his own picture'; to lindus he gave two sta- 
tues of stone representing the same Goddess, together with 
a linen corselet^ well worth seeing ; and sent two images of 
himself carved in wood to the city of Samos ; where to this 

f Larcher, with Wesseling, reads Bat- ^ The Egyptians were celebrated for 

tus, the son of Arcesilaus, who (b. iv. weaving and embroidery: 

ch. 159.) wasthecotemporaryof Apries, , .. . „ ,.. 

and therefore of Amasis. H^tc ttbi Mempkitu tellw dat munera ; 

^ It seems very probable that this „^^ ^ ,. « i i • 

statue was placed in the city and looked ^«<^n« Ntlmco jam Baby lams ac^*- 

out towards the country, which is the MarUal. Epigr. lib. xiv. 150. 

sense I have followed; but the textmay Candida Sidanioperlucentpeetorajih. 

sigmfy that It was out of the city and q^ j^^^ J^ percukum p^tine 

turned on Its side. Larcher, Serum 

* The art of painting was probably Solvit- 



known in Egypt in the first ages, but ^ucan. Pharsal. x. ver. 141. 
they do not seem to have succeeded 

better in this art, than in sculpture. Mirentur hoc ignorantes in Egyptii 

Antiquity does not mention any painter quondam regis, quem Amasim vocant, tho- 

or sculptor of Egypt who had acquired race, in Rhodiorum insula ostendi in tern- 

celebrity. Larcher, plo Minerva, CCCLXV Jilis singula Jila 

They possessed the art of staining mar- constare: quod se expertum nuper prodi' 

ble ; and to this day may be seen, amongst dit Mucianus ter Consul, parvasque jam 

the ruins of superb edifices, marbles arti- reliquias ^us nunc supereste hoc erperien- 

ficially stainea, so exquisitely fresh in Humif^uria. Plin. Hist. Nat. xix.l. 

point of colooTk that they seem recently See also book iii. ch. 47. where He- 

dismised ixma the hand of the artist, rodotus describes a similar corselet. 

Norden, Larcher. 

Be2 
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day they are seen itanfisg in iie |[reat temple of Jnno be- 
hind tlie nites. Amasia made this donation to Samos, 6n 
aceonnt of the mutual oblations of hospitaKty, contracted 
between him and Polycfates the son of JSaces; and the 
other to lindns, without any engagement of that natnre, but 
because die daughters of Danaus' are reported to have 
founded the temple of Minerva in that city, when they 
touched there in tiieir flight from the sons of Egyptus : and 
these were the donations of Amasis. He was the first who 
conquered Cyprus, and constrained the Cyprians to pay him 
tribute. 

* Strabo (lib. xiv. p. 967.) says also Diodonis Siculus (v. 58.) attributes the 
that it was built by the daughters. But temple and statue to Danaus himself. 
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Against this Amasis, Cambyses the son of Cyrus made 
an expedition with an anny, consisting of his own subjects^ 
and the Grecian forces of the lonians and j£oUans. The 
cause of the war was this. Cambyses sent a herald into 
Egypt to demand the daughter of Ainasis ; to which he was 
persuaded by an Egyptian physician, who was dissatisfied 
with Amasis because be had separated him from his wife and 
children^ and had sent him, in preference to all the others, as 
a present to Persia, when Cyrus by a message desired Amasis 
to send him the best physician for the eyes^ that could be 
found in Egypt. The angry Egyptian incessantly endeavoured^ 
to induce Cambyses to make' this demand, to the end that 
Amasis, if he should comply, might be mortified with the loss 
of his daughter, or irritate the king of Persia by his refusal, 
Under these difiiculties Amasis could not easily determine 
what resolution to take ; for he dreaded the Persian power ; 
and knew Cambyses demanded his daughter, not to mdee her 
his wife, but his concubine. At last he resolyed upon thi^ 
expedient. His predecessor Apries had left an only daughter, 
tall and beautiful, whose name was NitetisS This virgin Ama- 

* Ai diseaaes in die eyes were very Xsvtav abrhv airUiv. 

frequent in Egypt, it is probable that the ^ There is in this passage a little diffi- 

bestphysicianswottld be found there. We culty. M. Wesseling is reasonably as- 

may confilude from eh. cxxix. that Egyp- tonished that Nitetis was still beautiful, 

tian physicians were considered superior She must have been more than forty 

to omen. years old, since Amasis put her father to 

^ The Gonftmction of the sentence is, death forty-four years before the Persian 

Mye if wfiPovXiy top X<mfiv(na, kc- expedition into Egypt. Hei-odotus, it is 
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m adorned with magnificent apparel, and sent her to Persia 
for his own daughter : not long after, when Cambyses saluted 
her as the daughter of Amasis, she said, " O king, you are 
** ignorant that you have been deceived byAmasis, who sent 
" me hither with all these ornaments as if he was giving you his 
'' daughter; whereas indeed I am the daughter of Apries his 
** master, whom he put to death, after he had revolted with 
'' the rest of the Egyptians." These words and this incident 
induced Cambyses, in great anger, to march against Egypt. 
Thus the Persians report the matter. 

II. But the Egyptians claim a relation to Cambyses by 
blood, and pretend that he was the son of this Nitetis"^ ; and 
that Cyrus, not Cambyses, was the person who sent for the 
daughter of Amasis. Nevertheless this account is not correct. 
For if any people of the world are well informed of the Persian 
customs, me Egyptians certainly are; and therefore could 
neither be ignorant that a natural son is never admitted to be 
king of Persia, when a legitimate heir is alive; nor that 
Cambyses was the son of Cassandane daughter to Pharnaspes 
of the race of Achemenes, and not of an Egyptian woman. 
But they pervert the truth, that they may pretend a relation 
to the family of Cyrus. 

III. Another story is also asserted which to me seems im- 
probable. They say, that a Persian lady being admitted to 
the presence of the king's women, and seeing the children of 
Cassandane beautiful and tall, very much admired and praised 
them ; to whom Cassandane the wife of Cyrus replied, '' Though 
'' I am the mother of such children, Cyrus holds me in dis- 
** honour, and prefers the Egyptian slave :" this she said 
from anger towards Nitetis, upon which Cambyses, the eldest 
of her sons, said, ** Mother, when I mn a man, I will on your 
** account turn all Egypt upside down:'* that this discourse 
of Cambyses, who had not then attained to more than ten 
years of age, struck all the women present with admiration ; 
and that he kept his revenge in memory till he grew up ; and 
when he was possessed of the kingdom, made an eicpedition 
into Egypt. 

IV. Another circumstance of the following nature, occurred, ~ 
which contributed to induce him to undertake this expedition. 
Among the auxiliaries of Amasis was a person named Phanes, 

trae, passes almost immediately fipom the Jablonski (Pantheon JSgypt. parti, p. 

defeat to the death of Apries, but it ap- 55, &c.) has rightly observed, that the 

pears very probable that several years names of Nitetis, Nitocris, and the like, 

passed between those two events. We are derived from Neith, the Egyptian 

may suppose that Apries lived twenty Minerva. 

years after he was dethroned, in that ^ This is the opinion of Dinoo, Ljrn- 

case Nitetis might not have been more ceas, and Polyenus in his Stiagmat. fiii. 

than twenty-two. Larcher, 29. Lareher, 
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a native of Halicarnassusy a man of cpnriderable pradenee, 
and a brave warrior. This man, dissatisfied with Amasis, on 
I know not what occasion, departed by sea from Egypt, with a 
design to confer with Cambyses. But Amasis, who knew him 
to be a man of no small consequence among the auxiliaries, 
and very accurately acquainted with the Egyptian affairs, re- 
solved to pursue hun with all diligence : and to that end sent 
one of the most trusty among his eunuchs with a trireme, who 
surprised him in Lycia , but did not bring him back to Egypt, 
because Phanes overreached him by artifice. For he intoxi- 
cated his guard, and by that means escaping into Persia arrived 
at the time when Cambyses was preparing all things for Us 
expedition to Egypt, and much perplexed how he should pass 
the deserts that were destitute of water. He discovered 
many important affairs of Amasis to the king of Persia, and 
advised him to desire the king of Arabia by a message to 
grant him a safe passage through his territories. 

V. By this way alone is a passage opened into Egypt. For 
whatever is situate between Phoenicia and the borders of Ca- 
dytis**, belongs to the Syrians of Palestine, but from the city 
Cadytis, which in my opinion is little inferior to Sardis, aU 
the trading places on the coast to the city of Jenysus belong 
to the Arabian king. And the whole tract of land that lies 
extended from Jenysus, as far as the lake Serbonis, near 
-which mount Casius stretches to the sea, is again a Syrian 
territory. But from the lake of Serbonis^ in which Typhon is 
reported to have concealed himself^, the country belongs to 
Egypt. And all that space which lies between the city of Je^ 
nysus^, mount Casius, and the lake, being no less than three 
days' march, is utterly destitute of water. 

YI. But in this place I shall mention a thing which has 
not been observed by many who have passed by sea into 
Egypt. Twice ev^ry year earthem vessels, filled with wine, 
are carried to Egypt from every part of^ Greece, and also 
from Phoenicia, and yet you cannot see afterwards a single 
one, if I may so say, of these wine jars. But some one may 
ask, " where then I pray are these used ?** This I will also 
relate. The governor of every province is obliged to collect 
all those vessels that he can find within his junsdiction, and 

^ See note on ch. 169. book ii. borders 'as being formed of a very dan- 

' Jenysus was an Arabian town, on gerous kind of quicksand, (lib. i. 3.) and 

this side the lake Serbonis with regard to says (lib. zvi. 9.) that Aitazerxes Mem- 

Syria, and on the farther side with re- non lost part of his army there, in his 

gard to Egypt. This Rennel (p. 259.) march into Egypt, about B. C. 350. M. 

identifies wiUithe Khan, or caravanserai, Maillet p. 103, supposes it to be quite 

of lones. filled up. Bennel, p. 647. 

s This appears to have been a kind of ^ See Aj^Uonius Bhodius, ii. 1215, 

inland Syrtis. Diodonu describes its and the ancient commentaries. 
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Mad them to Memidiis; where they are filled with water^ 
and then conveyed to those arid parts of Syria. So that aU 
die earthem vessels which are brought and landed in Egypt, 
are continaail^ added to those already in Syria. 

VXI. In this manner the Persians, as soon as they became 
masters of Egypt, faciUtated the passage into that country, by 
supplying it with water in the above mentioned manner. 
But, as before this expedition, water was not thus prepared in 
those parts, Cambyses by the advice of Phanes the Halicar- 
nassian, sent ambassadors to solicit the king of Arabia to per- 
mit him to pass in safety; and upon mutual assurances of 

lity obtained his request. 

VIII. The Arabians are most religious in observing'' the 
engagements they make ; which are attended with these ce- 
remonies. When they enter into mutual obligations, a third 
person, standing between the parties, makes an incision with 
a sharp stone, in the palm of the hand, under the longest filers, 
of both the contractors ; and taking some of the nap from the 
garment of each, dips it in the blood, and anoints seven stones 
brought thither to that end, invoking at the same time Bac- 
chus and Urania. After tlds invocation, the person who has 
made the engagement pledges his friends to the stranger, or 
the citissen if the contract be made with a citizen, the friends 
also profess themselves bound in justice to observe the treaty. 
They acknowledge no other Gods than Bacchus and Urania, 
whom they call by the names of UrotaP and Alilat. They 
shave their temples, and cut their hair to a circular form ; in 
the same manner, they say, as Bacchus shaved himself. 

IX. The Arabian, after the conclusion of this treaty with 
the ambassadors of Cambyses, caused a great number of ca- 
mels* skins to be filled with water, and loaded on all his living 
camels : which being done, he drove them to the arid deserts, 
and there expected the arrival of Cambyses with his army. 
This account seems to me the most credible"' : yet I must not 

* The water of the Nile never becomes to the excellence of the waters of the 

impure, whether reserved at home, or Nile. Our mariners say much the same 

carried abroad. On board the vessels thing of the water of the Thames, 

which pass from Egypt to Italy, the wa- ^ For the force of the phrase hftwa 

ter, which remains at the end of the TotnuaKurra, see Mattb. Greek Gram, 

voyage, is good; whilst that which they sect. 289. 

happen to take in by the way, corrupts. * Urotal, according to Scaliger and 

The Egyptians are the only people we Selden, signifies the sun and the li|;fat. 

know who preserve this water m jars, as Alilat, the new-moon, she was also caUed 

others do wine. Thejr keep it three or Alitta. Herod, i. 131. Lareher, 

four years, and sometimes longer, and » Perhaps the truth might have been, 

the age of this water is with them an in- that water was conducted through pipes 

crease of its vdue, as the age of wine into reservoirs, either from small nmnuig 

elsewhere. Aristidis Orat. .£gyptiac, springs, whose waters were onUnarily 

foL96. ab8ort»ed by the sands of the desert; 

Savaiy, letter XUV. bean testimony (which is the casa in many places;) or 
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omit to mentimi another expedient, (liiongh less probiMe,) 
because it is affirmed likewise. There is a large river in Arabut 
called Corys, winch discharges itself into the Red sea. And 
they say that the king of Arabia, by sewing together the hides 
of oxen and other animals, made a canal from this river to the 
deserts, and conveyed the water thither by that means into 
large reservoirs, which he had caused to be made, where they 
might preserve the water. But that, because the way between 
the river and this drv country was no less than twelve days* 
journey, he .contrived to convey the water by three several 
canals into three different places. , 

X. Psammenitus the son of Amasis lay encamped with his 
army at the Pelusian mouth of the Nile, in expectation of 
Cambyses ; for Cambyses did not find Amasis alive when he 
marched to Egypt ; but Amasis died after a reign of forty- 
four years, during which no great calamity had happened. 
His bodv was embalmed, and buried in the sepulchre which 
he had built for himself in the temple. During the reign of 
Psammenitus a most remarkable prodigy was seen in Egypt. 
Showers of rain fell at Thebes ; which the Thebans say, Imd 
never happened before, nor since, even to this day. For no 
rain e\esr falls in the upper regions of Egypt "^ ; but at that 
time they had rain, in distinct drops. 

XI. The Persian army having marched through the un- 
watered country, and encamped near the Egyptians, as if with 
a design of engaging; the Greeks and Carians, who were 
auxiliaries to the E^rptians, in order to shew their detesta- 
tion of Phanes, for introducing a foreign enen\y into Egypt, 
adopted this expedient ; they brought his sons, who had lieen 
left behind in Egypt, into the camp, and having placed a 
bowl between the two armies, killed them one by one over 
the bowl, in sight of their father. Then they poured water 
and wine into the blood ; and, after all the auxiliaries had 
tasted^ of this mixture, they began the attack. The battle 
was obstinately fought, and great numbers fell on both sides, 
bnt at last the Egyptians were put to ffight« 

XII. On this spot of ground I saw a very surprising thing, 
which the people of the country informed me of. For as the 
bones of those who were killed in that fight are scattered 

tamdrwhweUt, It appears morally im- rains freouently fall in Lower Egypt, and 

pomble to have suppliea a Pertian army, in Upper Egypt it sometiines raias a little. 

ud its foUowert, and beasts of burthen, Aristid. Orat. .£ffypt. p. 92. 

with water, by means of tkmti during the ^ The blood of an human victim, miz- 

whole march. Arabia coold scarcely ed with wine, was often used in the 

ha?e supplied shins. The caravans at solemn forms of execration among the 

the present day carry their water on ca- ancients. Catiline made use of this 

mels, in skins of camels. Rmitel,j>, 257. form to bind his adherents. See SaUust. 
" See note on ch. 13. book ii. Violent 

VOL. I. F f 
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idboat 8q»arately ; tlioie of the Pernans Ijiag in one phee, 
and those of the Egyptians in another ; I found the skulls of 
the Persians so weak^ that one might break them if he wished 
with a single pebble ; whereas those of tha Egyptians were 
so hard, that you could scarcely penetrate them with a large 
stone« They told me, and I assented to their experience, 
that this difference is owing to the Egyptian custom of 
shaving the heads p of their children early ; by which means 
the bone is rendered thicker and stronger, through the heat 
of the sun, and the head preserved from baldness : and in- 
deed we see fewer persons bald in Egypt than in any other 
country. This, therefore, is the cause that the Egyptian 
skulls are so hard; but the heads of the Persians are softened 
by a contrary custom. For from their infancy they are accus- 
tomed to the shade, and wear tiaras. And I observed the 
same thing at Papremis, in those who were defeated with 
Achaemenes'i the son of Darius, by Inarus*^ the Lybian. 

XIII. The Egyptians, after they had lost the battle, fled 
away in complete disorder. When they had shut themselves 
up in Memphis, Cambyses sent a Persian herald thither in a 
ship of Mitylene to exhort them to sun-ender. But when they 
saw the vessel entering the port of Memphis, they rushed in 
great numbers out of the walls, destroyed the ship, tore the 
men in pieces", and cwried their mangled limbs into the city. 
Upon this the Epyptians were besieged, and after some time 
forced to submits The neighbouring Lybians, fearing what 
had befallen Egypt, gave themselves up without a blow, and 
they both imposed a tribute on themselves, and sent divers 
presents to Cambyses. The Cyrenseans and Barcaaans being 

P The same custom still subsists. I ' Xbis Inarus was the sonof Psamme- 

kave seen eveiy where the children of ticfaus, (Heiodot. vii. 7.) and might pro- 

the common people, whether running in bably be of the royal family of Egypt, 

the fields, assembled round the villages, but certainly could not be the son of 

or swimming, with their heads shaved that Psammetiehus who was king; for 

and bare. Let ns but imagine the hard- he died B.C. 617. Inarus killed Achs* 

iiess a skull must acquire thus exposed menes B.C. 458. Thucydides menUous 

to the scorching sun, and we shall not the same Inarus, i. 104. Herodotus 

be astonished at the remark of Herodo- merely calls him loams the Lybian, but 

ttts. Savary, Letter XXIV. he -usually designates kings in that man- 

4 Herodotus and Diodonis Siculus ner; and also Thucydides (2oc. citat.) so 

say that it was Achsmenes, the brother styles him. Lareker. 

of Xerxes and uncle of Artaxerxes, the ■ They were two hundred in number, 

same who before had the govermnent of as appears from the nest chapter, whcsre 

Egjrpt in the benmnng of the reign of we find ten Egyptians put to death for 

Xerxes, that had the eonduct of this every one that thus perished, and that 

war ; but herein they were deceived by two thousand I^yptians were deprived 

the simiHtode of names ; for it l^)pears of life. Larcher* 

fram Ctesias, that he was the son of < The second aorist of the verb ivriyfu 

Hamettris, whom Artaxerxes sent with and of its conmounds, as also the perfest 

his army into Egypt. Prideaux*s Con- and fatore middle, are used passively. 

nectiofu. Lareker and Sckwei^h. 
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uoder the same appreheBiiiom, surrendered likewise as the 
Liybiaii3 had done« Cambyaes very favourafoly received the 
presents of the Lybians ; but was highly displeased at those 
of the Cyrenasans, as I conjeeture, because they were incon- 
siderable. For they sent no more than five hundred mines of 
silver, which he took, and dispersed them with Ids own hand 
among the soldiers. 

XIV. On the tenth day after the taking of Memphis, 
Cambyses, to try the magnanimity of Psammenitus, who had 
reigned only six months, ordered him to be ignominiously 
made to sit down in the suburbs of the city, accompanied by 
other Egyptians; and at the same time ordering his daughter 
to be dressed in the habit of a slave, and furnished with a 
pitcher, commanded her, with other virgins of the principal 
families in Egypt clothed in the same manner, to brii^ water 
from the river. As the virgins, with loud lamentation and 
weeping) came up to dieir parents, all the other parents an- 
swered them wiw wailing and weeping, when they beheld 
their children in so wretched a condition. But Psammenitus 
alone, who saw and heard no less than they, only turned his eyes 
towaids the groimd. These virgins having passed by with 
water, Cambyses in the next place sent the son of Psamme- 
nitus thither also, attended by two thousand Egyptians of 
like age, all with halters about their necks, and a curb in the 
mouth, to suffer death in satisfaction for the lives of those 
Mitylenssans who perished with their ship. For the king's 
judges had determined that ten of the principal Egyptians 
should be sacrificed for every one of those men. Yet when 
Psammenitus perceived them passing, and knew diat his son 
was going to die, he did no more wan he had done at the 
si^ht of his daughter ; though all the rest of the Egyptians 
about him made loud lamentations. When they had passed 
by, it happened that one of those who formerly had shared 
his table, a man somewhat advanced in years, plundered of 
all, and possessing no more than a mendicant, while begging 
alms of the army, passed by Psammenitus and the other 
Egyptians that were seated in the suburbs; Psammenitus, 
when he saw him, wept bitterly, and calling him by his name> 
struck himself upon the head. All these things being re- 
ported to Cambyses, by persons who were placed about Psam- 
menitus to observe his actions, he was struck with wonder, 
and sent a message to him in these words : /^ Psammenitus, 
" thy master Cambyses is desirous to know why, after thou 
** hadst seen thy daughter so ignominiously treated, and thy 
'' son led to execution, without any exclamation or Weeping, 
" thou shouldest be so highly concerned for a poor man no 
'' wav related to thee, as be is informed." To this question 

pf2 
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Psammemtas returned die following answer: ''Son of Cjnu, 
'' the calamities of my family are too great to leave me the 
** power of weeping ; but the misfortones of a companion, 
** who, at the commencement of his old age'', has fallen from 
" abundance and prosperity into poverty, may be fitly la- 
■*' raented with tears." His answer being brought to Cam- 
bysesS it is reported that he approved of it; and the 
Egyptians say, that not only Croesus, who accompanied 
him in this expedition, and all the Persians that were pre- 
sent, could not refrain from tears, but that Cambyses himself 
touched with remorse, sent immediate orders to preserve his 
son out of those who were to perish, and to bring the father 
from the suburbs into his presence. 

XV. Those who were sent for the purpose found the son 
already dead, having been the first that suffered, but con- 
ducted Psammenitus to Cambyses, with whom he afterwards 
lived, without experiencing any manner of violence. And if 
he had not been suspected^ of attempting some innovation, he 
might probably have been entrusted wiSi the administratioD 
of Egypt. For the Persians are accustcmied to pay so great 
respect to the sons of kings, that even if they have revolted, 
they nevertheless bestow the government upon their children; 
and it may be proved, that diey usually do this, from many 
other examples, and adso by those of Thannyras the son of 
Inarus the Lybian, who was invested with his father's govern- 
ment ; and of Pausiris the son of Amyrteus, who met with 
the same fortune; though greater disasters never fell upon 
the Persians, than by the means of those two kings. But 
Psammenitus designing to raise new disturbances, received 
his reward, for he was detected in soliciting the Egyptians to 
rebel, and when this became known to Cambyses he was com- 
pelled to drink the blood of a bull, and died immediately'. 

^JheexpieanoniirivnpaocMifmKy i^wurriiBii from dirurre(a, so that the 
equally signify at the commencement phrase becomes the same as cfai} im- 
or at the extremity of old age, because mvBif iroXinrpiiYfi. . So also Thucyd. 
both those who go out and those come i. 10. and zxL 101. 
in, arrive at the threthold of the house. * ^yv^» t^^^ ^® conquest of Cam- 
In the Iliad, xxiv. ver. 486, it is used in the byses, passed under the dominion of the 
latter sense. In Odyssey zv. ver. 346, in Persians. The Czreeks afterwards sub- 
the former. I am inclined to the former, dued it, and then the Romans. The 
in the present passage, because dwtiXi^, Arabians took it from the Romans, and 
which IS used a little before, signifies a after having passed successively into the 
man who has ended the virile age, and bands of the Saracens, and the MsOne- 
entered upon old age. Lareher, lukes, it acknowledges the power of the 
X Herodotus seems to have used a Grand Signior, and is governed by Beys, 
participle with itg, instead of a finite Ezekiel predicted this in these terms: 
verb, or an infinitive mood ; so that ravra " Thus saith the Lord Gon ; I vdll also 
, i»c iLjrtvivjfikvra has the same force as " destroy the idols, and I will cause 
TtofTa Ctg 4ircvclx^« So also vi. 31, " their miages to cease out of Noph ; 
79. Schweigh, ** and there shall be no more a prince 
T SchweighsBUser derives the word "0f the land of Egypt; and I wHl 
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XVI. FfXHil Memphis Cambyses went to the city of Sais» 
with a doBigii to do what he did effect ; and to tliat end going 
into the palace of Amasis, he presently commanded Us body 
to be taken out of the sepnlchre ; which being done, he gave 
farther orders to whip him, to pull off his haur, to prick him 
with pointed instruments, and to abuse tike corpse with all 
manner of indignity. But after they had tired themselves with 
this employment, (for the dead body, since it was embalmed, 
resisted their efforts and did not at all fall in pieces,) Cam- 
byses commanded the body to be burnt : which was an action 
of impiety, because the Persians venerate fire as a divinity*; 
and to bum a dead body is not permitted in either nation. 
For the Persians say it is a violation of religion to offer to a 
Grod the dead body of a man ; and the Egyptians hold that 
fire is a savage animal, which devours all lliat comes within 
his reach, and after he has glutted himself with food, expires 
widi the things he has consumed ; for it is their law, by no 
means to give die bodies of dead men to wild beasts, and 
for diat reason they embalm them, lest they should be eaten 
by worms. So diat Cambyses commanded a thing altogether 
repugnant to the manners of both nations. But the £^yp- 
tians pretend this was not the body of Amasis, but of another 
Egyptian, of the same stature, whom the Persians, mistaking 
him for Amasis, treated so opprobriously. For they say, that 
Amasis being admonished by the oracle of what should hap- 
pen to him s^ter death, in order to*prevent that which threat- 
ened him, buried the body of the man who was 8C(>nrged 
near the door of his sepulchre^, and commanding his son to 
deposit his own in the remotest part of the same monument ; 
though I am of opinion that these pretended commands of 
Amasis, touching his own funeral, and this Egyptian, were 
never given, but that the Egyptians vainly boast of them. 

"put a fear in the land of Egypt," mi|lit pay it some kind of won^ip, which 

c. zzx. 13. This prophecy has be^Ute- in its origin referred only to. the deit^, 

rally fulfilled. of which it was an emblem. But tms 

llie twelfth verse, " and I will sell nation did not believe fire to be a deity, 

'* the land into the hand of the wicked," otherwise how would they have dared to 

appears to me to allude to the Beys, extinguish it, all over Persia, on the 

under whose govemmenf Egypt groans. death of th * sovereign. When the king 

llie fifteenth verse, "and I will cut of Persia joined in any procession, fire 
*• off the multitude of No," appears to was carried before them, (Xenoph. Cy- 
me to allude to the great dimmution of rop. viii. 3, 12.) This custom was Ix^- 
the people by the conquests of the Baby- rowed from the Persians by the Roman 
lonians and Persians, and it has never Emperors, when they became masters of 
recovered its population. Larcher, Asia ; and was also practised bv the 

See also note on ch. 177. b. ii. magistrates in the provinces : this is 

•■ This expression must not be under- what Horace alludes to Sat. 1. i. v. 36. 
stood in too rigorous a sense. Fire was Frietextam et latum clawm, frun^que 

certainly reganled by the Persians as batillum, Larcher. 

something' sacred, and perhaps they ^ See book ii. ch. 16$. 
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XVIL After this, Cambyses resolved to undertake three 
several expeditioDS ; one against the Carthaginians, another 
acainst the Ammonians» and a third against the Macrobian 
Ethiopians% who inhabit that part t>f Lybia whieh lies upon 
the South sea. He designed to send against the Carthagi- 
nians a naval armament, and against the Ammonians a de- 
tachment of his land forces. Bnt before he would make war 
against the Ethiopians, he determined to send some persons into 
the country, who under pretence of carrying presents to their 
king, might see whether the table of the sun "^y which was said 
to he among the Ethiopians, did really exist, and might also 
explore other things. 

iCyill. They say this table of the sun is a certain meadow 
in the suburbs, lumished with the cooked flesh of all sorts of 
four-footed animals, which being regularly carried there by 
the magistrates of the city in me night, serve to feast all 
comers in the morning. The inhabitants say that the earth 
of itself daily produces these things ; and this is their account 
of the table of the sun. 

XIX. Cambyses, in pursuance of his resolution touching 
the spies, sent to Elephantine for such persons among the 
Ichthyophagi*, as understood the Ethiopian language; and 
in the mean time commanded all his naval forces to sail to- 
wards Carthage. But the Phoenicians alleging they were 
bound by the most sacred obligations to the Carthaginians, and 
that they should act impiously if they made war against their 
own chUdren^ refused to execute the orders of Cambyses. 
And the rest not being fit for such an enterprise, the Car- 
thaginians thus escaped the slavery which threatened them 
from the Persians. For Cambyses did not think it conve- 
nient to compel the Phoenicians to obey, because they had 
voluntarily submitted to him, and the whole of his navy de- 
pended upon them ; the Cyprians had done the same, and 
were likewise employed against the Egyptians. 

XX. When tJSie Ichthyophagi arrived from Elephantine, 
Cambyses sent them away to Ethiopia, (having instructed 

<^ The epithet Macrobian is given them the Ichthyophagi are on the right as you 

by Herodotus on account of their longer- sail from HeroopoUs to Ptolemais Epi^^ 

ity. In this Mr. Bruce is deceived, and theras. They were neither Ethiopians 

also in supposing that they are the nor Egyptians, but spoke both languages, 

same as the Shangallas. Rennel con- There were some of them in the island 

eludes with reason that they are the of Elephantine, and of these Herodotus 

Abyssinians. See his Geographical Sys- here speaks. We are iffnorant of their 

tem, &c. p. 229. Lareher, real name ; Herodotus cub them Ichthy- 

' This table was called the table of ophagi from their feeding on fish. Lar- 

the sun, because it was common to all cher, 

the Ethiopians, as the sun gives its light ' See also the appeal of Themistocles 

for all mankind. to the lonians, b. viii. ch. 22. 

• Strabo (xvi. p. 1113.) says, that 
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them wlwt to say,) wiik presentB, oonfitdiig pf a purple 
rest, a neeUace, bracelets of gold, an alabaster' box of 
rich ointmeat, aad a cask of palm wine. These Ethiopians 
are reported to surpass all other men in beanty and large 
proportion of body ; and to have cnstoms also, whieh are 
different from those of odi«r nations, (and one of the foU 
lowing kind, with regard to the supreme authority,) for 
they confer the royal dignity upon die man who is dT 
the largest size, and of- strength proportionable'' to his per- 
son. 

XXI. After die arrival of die IchAyophagi among this 
people, when they made their {wesents to die king, they ad-' 
dressed diemselves to him in these words: ** Cambyses king 
'' of the Persians, being desirous to enter into mutud en- 
'* gagements of friendship and hospitality wiA thee^ has given 
** US commission to treat of this aflSair, and sent these pre^ 
'^ sents, which are such as he himself is most delighted widu'' 
To which the Ethiopian, not being ignorant that they were 
spies, returned this answer: '' It was not from any considera« 
'* tion of my friendship that the king of Persia sent you to me 
*' with these ^t^sents; neither have you spoken the troth; 
'' but are come as spies to my kingdom. If Cambyses were 
** a just man, he would desire no more than his own ; and not 
'* endeavour to reduce a people under servitude who have 
V never done him any bajiiry. However, give him this bow 
'.* from me, and let him know that the king of Ethiopia advises 
** the king of Persia to make war against the Macrdbian Ethio- 
** pians, with more numerous forces, when the Persians shall 
** be able thus easily to draw so strong a boW; and in the 
** mean time to thank the Gods, that they never inspired the 
" Ethiopians with a desire of extending their dommion be- 
" yond their own. country." 

XXII. When he had said this, he loosened the string, and 
delivered the bow to the ambassadors. Then taking up die 
purple garments he asked what it was, and how made ; and 



S Naturalists make a distinction be- Et pecudes, et agrot divisere, atque be- 
tween alabaster and alabastrites, it was dere 

of this last diat boxes for ointment, &c. Pro FacU cujusque, et Viribm, Inge" 

were made, which was bard and capable tiioque ; 

ot being polished; the alabaster was Nam Fades muHum valuit, viresque 

goft. JUtrcher, vig^tanU Lucretius, v. 1107. 

We find mention of these box«« in , Naturalists are not decided on the 

Matthew, ch. «vi. ver. 7. and Mark, ^j^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ .^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 

ch. XIV. ver. 3. ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^.^ ^ f^^^ ^^ p^,^ 

^ Cmdere caperutU urbeis, arcemque certain snails which ]^rodttce it; and it 



ioean 
Presidium Begis ipsi sUn, perfughmm 

qu$ : 



is very probable that it is the same ani- 
mal'; see on this subject the History of 
the £iiiopeaii Establishments and Com- 
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after they had iafohned him tonching the colour^ aad mamier 
of the tinoture, " The men/' said he, '* are deceitful, and so 
** is the clothing they wear/' In the next place he questioned 
diem concerning the necklace and bracelets ; and when they 
had explained to him the nature of those ornaments, the king, 
supposing them to be fetters, laughed, and told them that 
chains of a far greater strength were to be found in Ethiopia. 
Of the ointment he gave the same judgment as of the purple 
garments. But when he came to the wine, and inquired con- 
cerning the way it was made, he was very much delighted 
with the draught, and desired to know what proyisions were 
used at the king of Persia's table, and to what age the longest 
life of a Persian might reach. The ambassadors answered, 
^t the food of the king of Persia was bread, taking occa- 
sion from that demand to describe the nature of wheat ; and 
that the longest period of the life of a Persian was about four- 
score years. The Ethiopian king replied, that he was not at 
all surprised, if men who eat notUng but dung, did not attain 
to a longer life; and was persuaded they could not arrive 
even to that age, unless they mixed it with this drink, (mean- 
ing the wine,) acknowledging the Persians to have the ad- 
vantage of the Ethiopians in that particulcur. 

XXIII. Then the Ichthyophagi inquiring in tUeir turn 
concerning the life and diet of the Ethiopians, the king said, 
that they usually attained to a hundred and twenty years, 
and some to a greater age ; that they fed upon cooked flesh ^, 
and used milk for their drink. But seeing the spies astonish- 
ed at the mention of so great a number of years, he brought 
them to a fountain, which rendered the bodies of men smooth, 
if they washed with the water of it, as if it had been a foun- 
tain of oil, and that an odour arose from it like that of violets. 
The water of this fountain, as the spies said, is too light to 
bear either wood^ or other substance lighter than wood ; but 
every thing presently sinks to the bottom. This water, if in- 
deed they have any such, from being on every occasion used 
by the inhabitants, might be the cause of their longevity. 
From this fountain the king conducted them to see the pri- 
sons, where the prisoners are fettered with chains of gold ; 
for among these JSthiopians the most rare and valuable of all 
metals is brass. The next thing they viewed was the place 
which is called the table of the sun. 

merce in the two Indies, torn. iii. p. ancient history of this country. 

243. 1 Boerhave (Element. Chemica, torn. 

^ Mr. Bruce (Vol. i. book ii. p. 462.) i. p. 650.) supposes that the wood was 

says that they eat raw flesh dried in the heavier than our wood, and the water 

sun, (and again 453.') He seems to have lighter thto ours, 
been very inacciuate in what r^fards the 
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XXIV. After tlik, they saw last of lA the sepulchres, 
which are said to be made of crystal in the maimer following* 
When they have dried the body after the Egyptian fariiicMi» 
or some other way, they lay on a covering of white pltfister, 
which they paint with colours as near as possible to the like- 
ness of the person deceased, then they enclose the body 
within a hollow column of crystal"^, which they dig up in great 
abundance, and is easy to work. The dead are plainly seen 
through these transparent glasses ; emitting no ill scent, nor 
any thing else that is disagreeable, and both the column*^ and 
the body may be seen in every part. They are kept a whole 
year in the houses of their nearest relations; and during that 
time are honoured with sacrifices, and the first fruits of all 
things ; after which they are carried out, and placed upright 
round the parts adjoining to the city. 

XXV. The spies having seen every tiling, returned to 
Cambyses ; and after they had acquainted him with all that 
had passed, he fell into a violent passion, and ordered his 
army to march immediately against the Ethiopians, without 
making auy provision for their subsistence, or once consider- 
ing that he was going to make an expedition to the remotest 
parts of the world ; but as soon as he had heard the report of 
his messengers, like one, who was mad and deprived of his 
senses, he began to move with the whole body of his land 
forces; commanding only the Greeks to stay behind with 
their ships. When he arrived at Thebes, he selected about 
fifty thousand men, ordering tiiem to enslave the Ammonians, 
and to bum the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, whilst he witii the 
rest of his army should march against the Ethiopians. But 
before the army had passed over a fifth part of the way^ all 
the provisions P that they had failed them, and afterwards the 
beasts of burden were eaten and failed : and if upon the first 
information of this want, Cambyses had conquered his deter- 
mination, and after the fault which he had committed at the 
beginning, had led back his army, he had given some proof of 
his wisdom* But without reasoning with himself, he obsti- 

» Accoic^ng to Ludolf (Hutr Ethiop. no wall behind it. Sehweiglututer, 

u 7.) in KNae places in Ethioraft a great ° We must suppose that it never got 

quantity of fossU 9alt is found, which is through the desert of Selima ; that is, on a 

transparent and becomes hard, when ex- supposition that Thebes was the place of 

posed to the air; this is probably what outset, and Stnnar the entrance into thft 

was taken for glass. Wemling* count^ of the Macrobians. BMind, p« 

^ Herodotus say«, the column has 252. 

every part conspicuous, as the body it- p The Greek is cviimv kj^ifuva* This 

self. Tne EgypUan mummies could only expression is very common in Herodotus, 

be seen in firont, the back was covered So book i. 120. rA rSv ^vufi&rmrij^d- 

by a box fir coffin; the Ethiooian body fuva, dmmu. 86 abo v. 44, and viii. 

could be seen all round, for tne column 142. 
of giaM was trainiMmat and there was 

VOL. I. G g 
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nately continued his march. The soldiers fed npon heibs, so 
long as they found any in their way; but when they arriYed in 
the sandy deserts^ some of them were guilty of a horrid ac- 
tion; for they cast lots among themselves, and eat every tenth 
man ; which Cambyses hearing, and fearing they would con- 
tinue to devour one another^, he desisted from his enterprize 
against the Ethiopians, and retreated to Thebes, after he had 
lost a great part from his army. From Thebes he went down 
to Memphis; where, at his arrival, he dismissed the Greeks, 
with leave to retire in their ships to their own country ; and 
thus ended this expedition, of Cambyses against the Ethio- 
pians. 

XXVI. As for that part of the army which he sent against 
the AmmonianSy they marched from Thebes, and by the help 
of their ^des it is certain they arrived at the city Oasis', in- 
habited by Samians, who are reported to be descended from 
the Eschnonian tribe, and situate seven days' march from 
Thebes, through the sands. This country in the Greek laur 
guage is called the Fortunate Island, and it is said, ihat ^e 
army arrived in this place. But what was their fate afterwards, 
is related by none, except the Ammouians, or those who have 
conversed with them, for they never reached the Ammonians, 
nor returned back. The Ammonians say, they marched from 
Oasis, and after they had passed one-hdf of the sands which 
lie in the way from that city, a strong and impetuous wind 
began to blow from the south at the time of their dinner, and 
raised the sands to such a degree, that the whole army wns 
buried alive % and that in this manner they disappeared* 

4 Seneca (de Irk iii. 20.) isforms us, trust) tbat the most coDsstefit deicrip- 
that the table of Cambvses was notwith- tions, ancient and modem, asree in fix- 
standing supplied with the same deli- in? three Oasis, two of which properly 
cacy aiMl pronision as before. bdongto Egypt, and the third to Lybia. 

' The Oasis are inauiatedt fertile spott Herodotus appears to have known but 
like islands, in the midst of an expanse one. He describes the greater Oasis 
of desert. They are aptly compared to under the name of Oast* as appropriate to 
islands in a saa of «md, but they surpass it : not having, we may suppose, beard 
those of the ocean, in that they are of ite application generally, to the islands 
almost universally fruitful, whilst the of tlie desert. But he nevertheless de- 
others are commonlv naked and barren ; scribes those of Ammon, Angela, the 
the former, probably, owt&g their very Garamentes, &c. though not under the 
growth and existence to that principle, name of Oasis. The greater Oasis b the 
which fertilizes them, viz, fountains of same as the Al Wah of the modems, 
water springing up in the desert ; while Rennel, p. 645, &c. 
the latter are either the ruins of ancient For an accurate account of the Oasis, 
limds, the production of volcanoes, or see his work, sections 20, 21. 
aif accumulation of marine substances. • It is unquestionable that the route 
Thomson thus poetically styles them, from Thebes to Ammon must have hin 

. « the tufted isles through the greater Oasis ; but the pro- 

^'That verdant rise amid the Lybian PJ'and safe route wwUd have been from 

world." Summet,9l2. ^/'""^ ffT "^^^T ?*" -^ r* 

about one-third nel^'er than from Thebea. 

It may be satisfactorily made out (we M. Savary and M. Poncet have lM>th 
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XXVII. .WhenCambyaes was retaraed to Memphis, AfMs* 
or, as die Grecians call lam, EpaphusS appearioa amoiu; the 
Sgyptians, they put on the richest of their appareU. and feast- 
ed splendidly. Cambyses^ seeing them thus occupied, and 
feeling fully convinced that they made these rejoicings on 
account of Us ill success, sent for the magistrates of Memphis, 
and asked them why the Egyptians had done no such thing 
when he was in Memphis before, but did so now, when he had 
returned with the loss of a great part of his army. They an- 
swered, that when their God manifested'' himself, which he 
was accustomed to do after considerable intervals, the £!gyp- 
tians had been always accustomed to celebrate his appear- 
ance with the greatest demonstrations of joy. Which when 
Cambyses i^diad, he told them, they lied; and put them 
to death, as liars. 

XXYIII. Then he sent for the priests, and having re- 
ceived the like answer from them, he said, that he would not 
be ignorant whether any God, who might be led by the hand, 
had appeared among the f^nrptians, and without more words 
commanded the priests to bring their God. So they de^ 
parted to put his orders in execution. This Apis, or Epa- 
pfaus, is the calf of a cow incapable of bearing another, and the 
Egyptians affirm, that lightning descends upon it from heaven 
by which it conceives and bears Apis. The marks that distin 
goish him from all others are these : his body is black, except 
one square of white on the forehead ; he has the figure of an 

given a frightful idea of the journeys cred to the moon, as the bull Mnevis to 

across the Lybian sands. Nothing how- to the sun* (Ammianus Marc. zxii. 14.> 

ever appears more likelv than ttuit. the Others think that they were both sacred 

armies perished through &tigue and want to Osiris,, who is the same as the sun.. 

of water. Mr. Browne does not so rea- (Diodor. Sic. i. 31.) When he died 

dily give into the belief of the posstbi- there was a general mourning through- 

Uty M a Uring pe»m being overwhelm- out all I^nrpt. They then sought for 

e«i with sand.. See his book,, p. 248, &c. another, and when they had found one 

Rennel, p. 578. the mourning ended. The priests con- 

* This he mentioned in book ii. ch. ducted him to Nilopdis, where they fed 

153. ; compare also book ii. ch. 38. him forty days. He was then transport- 

£paphus was the son of lo, daughter ed in a magnificent vessel to Memphis, 

of Inacnus. The Greeks pretended that where he had an apartment ornamented 

he vras the same as Apis, which the with gold. During the forty days, afeove- 

figyptiaos rejected as a fable, and said mentioned, women only vnere allowed to 

thai TQpaphiyi was posterior to Apis by see him. They stood round him,, and 

many hundreds of ages. lifting up their garments,, discovered to 

iEschyhis (Flrom. Vinct. v. 853.) says, him what modesty forbids us to name; 

that his name was derived from the Afterwards, the sight of the God 

touch of Jupiter; Iww^ x^> <»wcA- was forbidden them. Every year they 

*»g you with kit hand. Larehir. brought him a heifer, ^Amnuanus Marc. 

° Apis probably was not a God from xxii. 14.) which was known by certain 

the beginning; perhaps he was re^garded marks. According to the sacred books, 

as a symbol of Iidris; and it vras most he was only to live a certain time, at the 

likely in this quality that he was adored end of which he was drowned in a sacred 

by the Egyptians; others assert that he fountain. Lurcher, 
was the same as Osiris. Apis was sa-. 

6g2 
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Mgle OB hit huk ; double kair on his tafl' ; and the figure of 
a beetle on his tongue'. 

XXIX. When the priests had brought their Grod into the 
ptesence of Cambyses, like a man not very much in his 
senses, he drew Us dagger, and designing to thrust it into the 
belly of Apis, wounded him in the thig^ ; then falling into a 
fit of lau^ter, " Ye wretches," said he, '' are there any Gods 
** such as these, composed of flesh and blood» and so able to 
^* feel the Mow of a weapon. This God truly is worthy of the 
** Egyptians. But I will let you know that you shall not ridi- 
" cme me with impunity." iV'hen he had said these words, 
he commanded the proper officers to whip the priests, and to 
kill all the l^yptians they should find making public demons 
•trations of joy. Thus the ftotival was interrupted ; the 
priests punished ; and Apis languished some time, from his 
wound, in the temple, and after his death the priests buried 
him' without the knowledge of Cambyses. 

XXX. The Egyptians nvy Cambyses grew mad imme- 
diately after this samlegious action, though before that he 
was not quite in possession of reason. The first crime he 
eMunitted was against his brother Smerdis, who was bom of 
the same fadier md mother wi A himself, whom he sent badL 
froip Egypt to Persia from envy, because he akme of all the 
Persians had heefa able to draw tibe bow, which the lehthyo- 
phagi brought from the Ediiopian king, as much as two digits. 
After his departure, Cambyses saw in his sleep the following 
Tision ; he imagined that a messenger arrived from Persia to 
inform him that Smerdis was seated on the royal throne, and 
touched the heavens with his head. Upon which, fearing 
his brother would kill him, and assume the kingdom, he sent 
Prexaspes, one of his principal confidents, to Persia, with 
orders to kill Smerdis. Prexaspes, having gone up to Susa, 
put an end to the life of Smerdis; some say, when he had 
led him out to hunt, others that begot him to the Red sea and 
drowned him. 

XXXI. This is related to be the commencement of the 
crimes of Cambyses. His second was the murder of his own 
sister, who had accompanied him into Egypt, and was also 
his wife. He married her in the following way : for before 
his time, the Persians were not accustomed to marry their 

« The Sclioliast of Ptolemy tayi^ but pose *irA, uistead of iwL Pbrphyry ako 

I know ioot on what authority, that the bas vir^ ry yKt^vy^voA Euaeb. Fnspar. 

tail of the bull increased or diminiahed £vanp. iii. 13. 

according to the age of the moon. * Autarch (de laid, et Osir. p. 368.) 

Leareher. says, that Apis having been kiUed by 

f Nodus tub lingua quern eantharwn Cambyses was by his order exposed and 

uppcUant. (Fliny, Hist Nat. yiu. 4(1.) devoured by the dogs. 
rnm this Larcher and Jablooski |iro- 
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sisters. Gambyses became etmmonxred with one of his sittera, 
and being desirous of making her his wife> and, being awajce 
that he intended to do what was not customary^ he summoned 
aU the royal judges together. These judges are certain chosen 
Persians, who continue in their offices durmg life, unless they 
are convicted of a crime. They decide all controversies, in- 
terpret the laws, and all things are referred to their determi- 
nation. Of these persons Cambyses demanded whether they 
had any law that permitted a man to marry his sister*; to 
which they g^ve this cautious and proper answer ; that indeed 
they could find no law to permit a man to marry his sister, 
but had discovered suiother, which gives a liberty to the kings 
cf Persia to do whatever they wish. And by this means they 
did not abrogate a law for fear of Cambyses ; but that they 
might not lose their lives by protecting the law, they found 
out another in favour of the king,, who was so desirous of 
marrying his sister. Upon their answer^ Cambyses married 
the sister he loved ^ and a little time ^ter, another^. The 
youngest of these, who followed him into Egypt, he put to 
death. 

XXXII. With rq^d to her death, as well as that of Smet- 
dis, there are two reports. For the Greeks say, that Camby- 
ses one day nwde a young dog fight with the whelp of a lion, 
and that this sister was also looking on ; and that this dog 
being over<-matched, another of the same litter broke loose, 
and ran to his assistance, by which means the two dogs 
worsted the lion : that whilst Cambyses was pleasing lumself 
with this entertainment, the younff woman, who sat by him, 
began to weep ; of which, when tne king had asked her the 
reason, she answered, that seeing the little dog come to the 
succour of his brother, she could not refrain from tears, as 
she remembered Smerdis, and felt certain that there was no 
one to revenge him; and the Greeks affirm that for these 
words Cambyses killed her. But the Egyptians say, Aat as 
they were both at table, she took a lettuce, and having stripped 
off its leaves, asked her husband, '' Whether the lettuce, 
'* when whole, was most beautiful, or when deprived rf its 
" leaves.^' He answered, " when whole." " Then," said 
she, ** vou have truly represented this broken lettuce, by dis- 
^'membering the house of Cyrus:" that upon these word£i 

^ At Athens a man was permitted to cian, her name was Atossa ; she after- 
many his sister by the father, but for- wards married Smerdis the Magus, (He- 
bidd^ to marry his sister by the mother, rod. iii. 88.) and then Darius son of Hys- 
At Lacedemon a ntan was allowed to taspes. Lareker. 
marry his sister by the mother, but not ® Her name was Meroe; if libanius 
his sister by the father. (Anttoch. p. 343) may be credited. YFm- 



^ According to the Scholiast on Lu- 
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Cambyses m a Tage strnck her with his foot^ and caiised an 
abortion, of which she died. 

XXXIII. Thus Cambyses exercised his fury against those 
of his own family ; whether from the death of Apis, or from 
any of those other evils, which are wont to befal maridnd* 
And indeed we are informed that Cambyses was afflicted 
from his infancy with the great malady, by some called the 
sacred disease"^ : and then, it is nothing improbable that his 
mind should not be sonnd in so distempered a body. 

XXXIV* Besides these, he was g^lty of other outrageous 
extrayagances against the Persians, and among them against 
Prexaspes, who had always been honoured by him in an- ex- 
traordinary manner, and used to bring him all messages, and 
had a son that served him as cup-bearer, which is no small 
honour. For when he asked Prexaspes what the Pen^ns said 
of him, and what character they usually gave him, Prexaspes 
answered, " Sir, you are highly applauded in all other things, 
** but they say you are too much addicted to wine." " What." 
replied Cambyses with indignation, *' the Persians say then 
'' that by my fondness for wine, I become beside myself and not 
*^ in my senses; if so, their former words were not true." For 
Cambyses being formerly present in a great assembly of Per- 
sians, where Croesus likewise assisted, and asking what opinion 
they had of him in comparison with his father*' Cyrus, they 
told him^ he far surpassed his father ; because he was not only 
master of all that Cyrus possessed, but had added Egjrpt and 
the sea to his dominions. Croesus not being pleased with 
their decision, spoke thus to Cambyses ; '' Son of Cyrus, I 
*' cannot persuade myself that thou art equal to thy father, 
" for thou hast not yet such a son as he left behind him :" 
which words were so grateful to Cambyses, that he highly 
commended the judgment of Croesus. 

XXXy« Therefore, on this occasion remembering what 
had passed at that time, he said with indignation to Prexas- 
pes, "See now, whether the Persians have spoken the truth, 
" or are distracted themselves, when they say these things of 
" me ; for if I shoot this arrow and hit the heart of thy son, 
" who stands there under the portico, the Persians have said 
" nothing to the purpose; but if 1 miss, they have spoken 
" the truth, and I am mad." He had no sooner pronounced 

<* This was the epilensy, which was ferred it to the Gods. Larcher. 

always called, as Hesychius infoims us, « IIjO^c rbv varkpa rekkvai Kvpoyv 

fuyaXri voffo^, &CC. Hippocrates tells us, np^cisusedtosignifycon^wrruon. Reiake 

(de Morbo Sacro ii. p. 326.) that it was and Abresch, rightly take the phrase, 

called taereA, by jugglers and ignorant iivrt reXJkffai, that he might cane up to 

people, who did not know how to cure it ; his father, or equal him, Wesseling. 
and in order to hide their ignorance, re- 
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these words, than drawing his bow, he hit the.boy ; when he 
had fiallen to the ground, he commanded them to open him^ 
and examine the wound ; when it was found that the arrow* 
was in the heart, he laughed, and with great joy said to the 
father, " Prexaspes, it has been clearly shewn to you that 
^ the Persians are mad, and not Cambyses. Tell me, didst 
" thou ever see a man shoot more surely than I have done ?** 
But Prexaspes perceiving him to be delirious, and being 
vnder great apprehensions for his own life, " Truly sir," said 
he, " I believe a God could not shoot more dexterously." 
At another time, he commanded twelve Persians of the first 
rank^ to be seized, and without any just cause to be buried 
alive up to the head. 

XXXVI. But whilst he was proceeding in this furious 
manner, Croesus the Lydian thoaght fit to admonish him in 
these words : " O king, do not give yourself up entirely to 
" youth and anger, but restrain and moderate your passions. 
. '^ To look forward is advantageous, and forethought is the 
** part of wisdom. You have destroyed divers of your own 
V countrymen upon slight occasions, and have not spared 
*' their children ; consider, if you persist in such a course, 
" whether the Persians may/ not rebel. For my own part, 
*^ I cannot refrain Ifrom giving you this advice, because your 
" father Cyrus expressly commanded, me to admonish you, 
" and suggest to you whatever I might discover to be ex- 
** pedient for your affairs." Croesus in this advice shewed 
his kind wishes ; but Cambyses answered, " Do you presume 
" to advise me, you, who have so wisely governed your own 
** kingdom. It was admirable counsel you gave my father, 
''^ when you persuaded him to pass the rivelr Araxes, and. 
^' march against the Masss^etae, instead of permitting them 
•" to enter our territories, as they were willing to do. You 
" first ruined yourself by badly governing your own country, 
** and then destroyed Cyrus, since he followed your advice. 
^* But you shall not long enjoy the pleasure of that action ; 
** for I have for a long time been desirous of a pretext for 
*• your destruction." No sooner had he pronounced these 
words, than he took up his bow to shoot Croesus ; but the 
Lydian saved himself by running immediately out of his pre- 
sence. Cambyses, when he could not hit him, commanded 
his officers to seize him, and put him to death. But they, 
who knew his manner, resolved to conceal Croesus ; that if 
Cambyses should repent of his rashness, and inquire for him, 
they might, by producing, receive rewards for preserving his 

' Xeoophon, in his Cyroptt<Ua, calls this rank, 'Ofiorifioe. 
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life; or dispatch him afterwards, if they should find that 
Cambyses had neither altered his opinion, nor desired to see 
him. In a little time the king, as they expected, regretted 
Croestts, which the officers understanding, acquainted him 
that Croesus was still living. *' I am very glad/' said Cam- 
byses, ** that he is alive, but will never forgive those who 
** saved him.*' And indeed he made good lus word, for he 
put them all to death. 

XXXVII. Manv more actions of this nature he did 
whilst he staid at Memphis, not only against the Persians, 
but also against his confederates. He opened many ancient 
sepulchres to view the bodies of the dead ; and entering into 
the temple of Vulcan, derided the image of the God ; which 
indeed resembles those Phoenician figures that are placed on 
the prow of their riiips, and called Pataici*, which I will de- 
3aribe to those who have not seen them; it is a representation 
of a pigmy. He likewise went into the temple of the Cabiri\ 
(which no man except the priest may presume to enter,) and 
after he had ridiculed the form of their images, ordered them 
to be thrown into the fire; these also are like that of Vulcan, 
whose sons they are said to be. 

XXXVIII. All these things convinced me that Cambyses 
was outrageously mad ; else he would never have attempted 
to make a mockery of national religions and customs. For 
if any one should propose to all men, to select the best cus- 
toms and institutions from all that there are, after they had 
deliberated, they would each choose their own; so true it 
is, that each thinks his own by far the best. It is not, there- 
fore, probable that any one else but a madman would make 
such things the subject of his ridicule. That this is the com- 
mon sentiment of all mankind, J. could prove by many in- 
stances, but shall content myself with one. Darius, having 
assembled the Grecians who lived under his empire, asked 
them for how great a sum they would eat the dead bodies of 
their parents ; and they answered, that they would not do it 
for any sum. He afterwards sent for certain Indians called 
Calatians, who are accustomed to eat their parents, and de- 
manded in the presence of the Greeks, who learnt what was 
said by an interpreter, how much money they would take to 
bum their parents after death, they made loud exclamations, 
and begged he would speak wordis of better omen. This is 

t Herodotus is the Wfiy one who men- images of the tutelary deities w«re al- 

tions these PaUVci, and does not call ways placed at the stem, and not at the 

them Gods. Hesychius, however, does prow. Larcker, 
call them Gods ; but 1 am inclined to ^ See Book ii. ch. 51. 
think that they are not, because the 
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the effect of custom : and therefore Pindar^ in my opini<HiS 
says jndieioasly. That cu$tom is the ting of all men. 

XXXIX. Whilst the arms of Cambyses were employed 
in this expedition, the Lacedicmomans made war agamst 
Samos and Polycrates, and against the son of iBaces, who 
had made an insurrection and seized on Samos ^. He at first 
divided his acquisition with has two brothers, Pantagnotus and 
Syloson; but afterwards havinff put the elder to death, and 
expelled Syloson, who was the younger, he became sole 
master of all, and made a treaty of friendship with Amasis 
king of Egypt ; which was confirmed and cultivated on both 
sides by mutual presents. In a short time his power in- 
creased, and was noised abroad through Ionia and the rest of 
Greece ; for wherever he turned his arms, evets thing went 
on prosperously. He had a hundred gallies of fifty oars each, 
and a tibousand archers. He plundered all without distinc- 
tion ; pretending to do a greater favour^ to his friends by re- 
storing what he had taken away, than by not taking them at 
all. He subdued many of the islands ; took divers cities on 
the continent ; and defeated the Lesbians in a sea fight, as they 
were going to assist the Milesians with their whole fleet : the 
prisoners were put in chains and compelled to dig the whole 
of the ditch that surrounds the ^alls of Samos. 

XL. It so happened that the prosperity of Folycrates did 
not escape the notice of Amasis, but it was the object of his 
anxiety. And when he heard that it increased daily, he sent 
a letter to Samos in these terms : '' Amasis to Polycrates : 
*^ It is pleasant to hear of the good fortune of a friend and ally. 
** But the excess of thy prosperity does not please me, be- 
** cause I know how envious the Grods are. As for me, I would 
'' rather choose that my affSEiirs, and those of my friends, 
** should alternately participate of good and bad fortune 
'* through the whole course of life, than be always accom- 
*' panied with uninterrupted felicity. For I cannot remember 
'' that I ever heard of a man, who having been always happy, 
" did not at last utterly perish. Be advised therefore by 

' The passage alluded to is preserved sistance they got possession of the dta- 

in the Scnolia on Nem. ix. ver. 35. See del. Lurchtr. 

Heyne*s Pindar, vol. iii. pt. 1. p. 76, &c. * This sentiment is false, and libanius 

^ Polyenus (StratJ^. i. 23, 2.) says, (Anec, GrsBC. torn. ii. p. 16.) rightly re- 

that a solemn procession of the Samians marks, that gain naturally does not give 

in arms, was made in honour of Juno to so much pleasure to a man, as the loss 

her temple. When they arrived at the of it does sorrow. 

temple and laid down their arms in or- It is not less certain, that he who takes 

der to sacrifice, Polycrates and his party * away the property of another inflicts a 

seized their arms, put to death those deep wound, by restoring which he does 

who imposed, and having got possession not heal. The mind of the man who 

of the most advantageous posts, sent for has received the tnjury remains always 

Lygdamis king of Naxos, by whose as* ulcered. Lareher. 
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^* me ; and aei agaiiist good fortune in tUs nmuiBr : cooaider 
" what you value at a high rate, and would be much con^ 
'< cerned to lose ; deprive yourself of this precious thing so 
" effectually, that it may be utterly lost; and if your pros- 
'* perities still continue without other vicisMtude, repeat the 
** remedy which you have now from me." 

XLI. When Polycrates had read this letter^ and conceived 
that Amasis had given him good advice, he considered, by 
the loss of which of bis valuables he should be most afflicted^ 
and at last found this ; he bad a seal-ring"", which he occasion- 
ally wore, made of an emerald^ set in gold by the hand of 
Tkeodorus the son of Telecles the Samian ; and when he de- 
termined to lose it, he did thus. He went on board a galley 
of fifty oars completely manned^ and commanded the mariners 
to put out into the open sea ; and when they had advanced to 
a considerable distance from the island, he took the jewel in 
his hand» and in the presence of all the company threw it into 
the sea. This done, he commanded them to carry him back, 
and at his return he mourned for its loss. 

XLII. But on the fifth or sixth day after, a certain fisher- 
man having taken a large and beautiful fish, and thinking it 
a present worthy Polycrates, went to the gates of his palace^ 
and desired achnission, which being granted,, he presented 
the fish to the kine, and said, '' Though I get my living by 
" hard labour, yet I could not persuade myself to carry this 
** fish, which I have taken,, to the market, because I thought 
** it a fit present for a king." Polycralesy pleased with these 
words, replied, " You have done well, and I give you double 
** thanks for your speech and your present, and I invite you 
'' to supper/^ The fisherman thinking, a great deal of thisy 
went away to his own habitation. In the mecm time the 
servants opening the fish, find the seal-ring of Polycratei? 
in the belly ; and when they had taken it out, hastened with 
much satisfaction to Polycrates, and as they gave him the 
ring, acquainted him in what manner they had found it. Po- 
lycrates, persuaded that the event was divine, wrote down 
what he had done, as well as what had happened to him after- 
wards, and entrusted it to a man to carry to Egypt. 

XLIII. By which Amasis being convinced that no man 
can deliver another from the destiny that was impending, 
and that the life of Polycrates would not terminate happily, 
since he had been successful in every thing, and even found 
what he had thrown away, sent a herald to Samoa with 

"Pliny, Hist. Nat, xxxvii. 1. says, sentedalyr«; and Larcher thinks that tkey 
that the stone was a Sardonyx ; Qe- both describe another ring, and not the 
mens of Alexandria says, that it repre- one which Polycrates threw iotothe sea. 
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orders to i^nouiice his frienddiip^ asd imtohfe all oUigatioiMi 
of hospitality that had been contracted between them; lest 
if any dreadful and great calamity should befal Polycrates» 
be might Umself be grieved for him, as for a friend. 

XLIV. Against this Polycrates, so uaiyersally happy in 
all his affairs, the L»Bedaemonian9 prepared to make irar» 
at the solicitation of those Samians who afterwards founded 
the city of Cydonm-in Crete. Polycrates» having seat a 
messenger to Candiyses the son of Cyrus, as he was cdleet- 
ing an army to invade Egypt, had entreated^ him to. send to 
him at Samos and demand some troops* Which, when Cam* 
foyses heard, he readily dispatched a message to Polycrates, 
desiring he would furnish a fleet to assist him in his Egyptian 
expedition. Upon this demand, Polycrates drew out all 
those he suspected of seditions designs, and sent them with 
forty galleys to Cambyses, requesting at the same time that 
he would not send them baokP to Samos. 

XLY. Some afiurm that these Samians never arrived in 
Egypt, but that in their passage through the Carpathian sea 
they deliberated upon the matter, and came to a resolution 
not to {proceed faither hi their voyage ; others say, that they 
arrived in Egypt, but finding themselves observed and niid«r 
guard, they took an opportunity to make their escape, and in 
their return to Samos met the fleet of Polycrates, which they 
defeated, and landed in their own country; where they 
fought an imsuccessful battle by land, and afterwards set 
sail for Lacedasmon. Yet some pretend they had the victory 
in this action also ; but I think their opinion is not correct 
For they could not have been under a necessity of imploring 
the aid of the Lacedsdmonians, if they had found themselves 
able to reduce "1 Polycrates. Besides, it is repugnant to rea- 
son to imagine, that one who had a numerous army of foreign 
mercenaries in his pay, and such a body of Samian bowmen, 
should be beaten by so unequal a number as those were who 
returned from Egypt ; especially, if we consider that Poly^ 
crates had brought together the wives and children of all 

» Thb does not do much honour to different senses. It first signifies to beg, 

Amasis. Diodorus Sic (L 95.) makes to entreat; in the second, t0 4endfor, to 

him act from a vtry different motive, demtmd, Lardim', 
Polycrates, he says^ treated both his p It might be inferred from apassage 

sabjecta aod all strangers who came to in .^Hileius, (Florid, xv. p. 790.) that 

Samos with great injustice and caprice. Pythagoras was among the number that 

Amaas sent an ambassador to exhort were thus sent to Cambyses; but he 

him to use his power more moderately ; adds, that the general ojMnion was, that 

which advice PoWcrates did aot listen he went to Egypt of his own accord, 

to, and therefore Amasis foreseeing th^it iMreker^ 

his fate vras unavoidable, took care not *i For the force of wapoffriiffaffBai, 

to be involved in his ruin. see note of ch. ziii« of this book. 

** The verb iiMiu is here used in two 

Hh2 
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those who weie rabject to Urn into the docks, reaolvmg to 
burn them, together with the docks, if he should find himself 
betrayed to the returning exiles. 

XLVI. These Samians, thus expelled bv Polycrates, ar- 
rived in Sparta ; and having been brought before the magis- 
trates, made a long harangue, as people who very earnestly 
entreated. But at this first audience, the Laced»moniaBs 
g^ve them no other answer than that they had foi^otten the 
first part of their speech, and therefore could not comprehend 
the last. At their second appearance, the Samians brought 
ii sack, and said nothing else than that the sack' wanted flour; 
to which the Lacedsemonians replied, that the word sack was 
superfluous : it was, however, decreed that they should assist 
them. 

XLVII. When all things were ready for the expediti<m, 
the Lacedaemonians transported their army to Samos, in re- 
quital for a benefit, as the Samians say, because they had 
formerly assisted them with some ships, when they were 
engaged in a war against the Messenians ; though the Lace- 
dsemonians say, they did not so much undertake this enter- 
prize out ol good will to the Samians, as to revenge them- 
selves of that people, for intercepting the bowl they sent to 
Croesus, and robbing them the year before of a curious corse- 
let, which Amasis king of Egypt had sent to them. This 
corselet was made of linen, adorned with many figures woven 
into the work, and enriched with gold and cotton; each thread 
of it deserves particular admiration ; for each thread, though 
itself fine, is -composed of three hundred and sixty threadbs, 
all distinctly visible. Such another is seen at Lindus*, pre- 
sented to Minerva by the same Amasis. 

XLVIII. The Corinthians readily assisted in exciting this 
war ; because they also had been injured by the Samians in 
the age preceding this expedition, about the same time as 
the bowl was intercepted^ For when Periander", the son of 
Cypselus, had sent three hundred youths, bom of the noblest 
families of Corcyra, to Alyattes king of Sardis, that they 
might be made eunuchs, and the Corinthian ships which trans- 
ported them touched at Samos, the Samians, who were not 
Ignorant of the design of this voyage, in the first place in- 
structed the boys to take sanctuary in the temple of Diana, 
forbidding the Corinthians to use any violent means to remove 
them, because they were under the protection of the Goddess; 

' Schweighaeuser is here followed for long note to ascertain the exact chrono- 

the opinion of others. See his note. 6v» logy of these circumstances. 

XoKOQ is properly a leathern sack, « Periander is by some considered as 

• See book ii. ch. 182. one of the seven sages ; his maxim was, 

< See book i. ch. 70. Larcher has a rtttrain your anger ^ 
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and vhen the Cormtliians refuted to gire ikem subsistence, the 
Samians on their account instituted a festival, ifhich they 
observe to this day. For at the approach of night, as long 
as the suppliants were in the t^nple, they assembled the 
young men and virgins to dance, and ordered them to carry 
about certain cakes made of sesamum'' and honey > that the 
Corcyrsean youths might snatch them out of their nands, and 
by this means sustain themselves ; which practice they con- 
tinued till the Corinthians, who had charge of the boys, went 
away and left them, and then the Samians sent home the 
boys to Corcyra. 

XLIX. Now if the Corinthians had lived in amity with 
the Corcyrseans after the death of Periander, they would not 
bave taken part with the Lacedaemonians against Samos on 
this occasion: but, indeed, from the first peopling of that 
island, their dissensions have been perpetual, though they 
have the same origin^. The Corinthians, therefore, not for- 
getting the usage tiiey received at Samos, joined their forces 
to the Lacedaemonians. Periander had selected the sons of 
the principal Corcyraeans to send to Sardis to be castrated, 
in order to avenge himself, because the Corcyrseans had first 
committed an outrageous injury against him. 

L. When he had killed his wife Melissa^, he found that ca- 
lamity attended by another. She left him ^wo sons, one of 
seventeen, and another of eighteen years of age. These 
young men Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus ', their grandfather 
by the mother, sent for to his court, and caressed with that 
tenderness which is usually shewn to the children of a daugh- 
ter. And when they were returning home, he said to them 

^ The cakes of Samoa were celebrated, this was merely a cenotaph , I cannot pre- 

See Athen. Deipnosoph. xiv. 13. tend to decide. Larcher* 

^ Corcyra was founded by a colony 'The Poets frequently confound Tvpav- 

from Corinth. See Thucydides, book i. vog with "BaffLKt-be ; out prose wnters, 

ch. 24. in my opinion, make a great difference ; 

7 Pythaenetns, in the third book of his for instance, they never call the kings of 

History of .£gina, says that Periander Persia, Lacedemon and Athens, Tv^anto; 

having seen Melissa, the daughter of but they give that name to the kings of 

Procles of Epidaurus, dressed, after the Syracuse, to Pisistratus, &c. Tyrant, 

custom of the Peloponnesians» without among the Greeks, signifies an usurper 

any robe, with one simple vest« pouring who governs a people contrary to their 

out drink for the labourers, became en- wishes and assent, even though he may 

amoured of her, and married her. He govern according to the rules of justice. 

had two sons by her, Cvpselus and Ly- This is evident from many instances and 

cophron. Some time aner, being exas- several authorities. Herodotus also (v. 

perated by the calumnies of his concu- 92.) puts into the moutl} of Sosicles the 

bines, he killed her, by kicking her when Corinthian deputy, words which neces- 

she was pregnant, and afterwards caused sarily imply a distinction between the 

them tobe burnt. DiogenesLaert.i.94.. two terms. Larehtr, 

According to Pausanias (ii. 28.) her See also Mitford's Greece, chap. v. 5« 

monument was near Epdaurus. Whether note 20. 
Periander sent her hixly to Procles, or 
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M he wM acooaiMttiying ihem part of the i¥ay, ** D9 yoa 
*' know who killed your mother f* The elder made no re- 
flection on these words.; but the younger, whose name wma 
Lycophron, when he heard it, was so grieved, that at his re- 
turn to Corinth he neither addiessed his father, regarding him 
as the murderer of his mother, nor did he converse with him, 
or answer a word to tke questions he asked ; till at last Peri* 
ander in groat anger turned him out of his house. 

LI. After this, he inquired of the elder brother what dis* 
courses they had heard from their grandfather. He acquaint* 
ed him that they had been received by Procles in the kindest 
manner ; but he did not mention the words he said at their 
departure, because they had made np impression on his mmd. 
But Periander affirmed that it was impossible that tl»ir 
grandfather had not suggested something to them ; and plied 
him so long with questions, that in the end the young man 
recovered his memory, and repeated the words to -his father, 
which he having attentively considered, and resolving not to 
shew the least indulgence, sent to the persons that had given 
him reception, forbidding them to harbour him for the future. 
Lycophron being removed from this house retired to another; 
from whence, upon the menaces and positive commands of 
Periander, he was expelled^ in like manner. But betaking 
himself to another, he was received as the son of Periander, 
though they were not without fear of his displeasure. 

LII. At last Periander made a proclamation that whoever 
should receive him in his house, or converse with him, should 
pay a sacred fine to Apollo; the amount of which was men* 
tioned. After which, when every one declined conversing 
vnith him, or receiving him, and he did not choose to attempt 
it, as it was forbidden, he wandered about in the porticos. 
Periander finding him without food and covered with filth ^ 
began to relent, and relaxing his anger approached him, and 
said, " Son, are you better pleased with this miserable way 
** of living, than by accommodating yourself to my vrishes, 
** to enjoy all the power and riches I possess ? You who are 
** my son, and a king in the rich city of Corinth, have 
" chosen a vagabond life, by opposing and shewing anger 
** towards him, whom you by no means ought. For if any 
*' incident has occurred, from which you have conceived 
*' any suspicion towards me, it has fallen more heavily, on 
" me, inasmuch as I murdered her. Therefore, do you, since 
" you have thus learnt how much better it is to be envied 

* For the force oi&v with &ir€\avvtr\ Before the use of linen, baths were ne* 

jKe Matthias's Gr. Gr.sect. 598. nessary both for health and cleanliness, 

b The Greek expression oKovviyet especially in hot climates. Larcker, 
shews that he had not been in a bath. 
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** tittui pitied^» and how i»rejiidicial W (n-byoke a parent and a 
** powerful man, retcum home.*' With such words did Peri- 
ander endeavour to check hb son. But Lycophron returned 
no other answer to his father, than that he had incurred the 
penalty of his own edict by speaking to him. So that Peri- 
ander perceiving the obstinacy of ms son to be insuperable 
and without remedy, removed him out of his sight> and sent 
him by sea to Corcyra» which was a part of h» dominions. 
After the departure of Lycophron, Periander made war against 
his father-in-law Procles, as the principal author of these 
troubles ; took the city of Epidaurus, and Procles prisoner at 
the same time. 

LIU. At length growing old, and being conscious that he 
was no longer able to inspect and manage public affairs, he 
sent for Lycophron from Corcyra to take me government upon 
him, because he did not consider his eldest son"^ capable, as 
he seemed somewhat dull ; but Lycophron would not vouch- 
safe to give an answer to the messenger. Nevertheless Pe« 
riander, still fond of the young man, sent another message to 
him by his own daughter, who was sister to Lycophron, 
thinking she might persuade him to return. At her arrival 
she spoke to him in these terms : " Brother," said she, 
*' hadst thou rather see thy father's dominions fall into the 
'' hands of others, and our family utterly destroyed, than re* 
" turn to Corinth and take possession of all* ? Come away from 
" this place, and cease to punish thyself. Obstinacy is anin- 
** auspicious quality: think not to cure one evil by another. 
'' Many have preferred equity before the rigour of justice ; 
*' and many have lost their paternal inheritance by pursuing 
*' a maternal claim. A tyranny is an uncertain possessions 
'* and courted by numerous pretenders. Thy father is old, 
" and past the vigour of life. Let nothing therefore prevail 
'' with thee to abandon to others the advantages which belong 
" to thyself." Thus she pressed him with these arguments 
which were most likely to influence him, as she had been 
instructed by her father. But Lycophron, refusing to comply, 
assured her he would never return to Corinth so long as he 
should hear his father was living. With this answer she de- 
parted, and, having informed Periander of what had passed, 
he sent a third message by a herald, to acquaint his son, that 

c Pindar Pyth. i. v. 164. says the same, avrrjv, avrb, and therefore may be re- 

^ This wasCypselus, see note on chap, ferred to oIkov, In Homer II. xii. 111. 

50. After Ivtiapa rb elvcu dvvarbv r& and xx, 265. trft is used to signify a plu- 

trpdyuara StsTtiv, or something similar, ral number. Schweigh, 

is uDoerstood. ^ Compare Euripides Iphig. in Aulid. 

® OZkoc aignifies the wealth and pos- 21. and a fragment quoted by Stobsus 

sessions of the father, the patrimony. Sentent. Tit. jhni, p. 343. Larehsr, 
S^ Uke fuv has the same force as aitrbv. 
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he himself denj^ed to retire to Corcyra ; and urg^ him to 
return to Corinth and become his suecessor in the kingdom. 
To this proposition Lycophron consented ; and as Pmander 
was preparing to remove to Corcyra, and his son to Corinth, 
the Corcyrasans informed of the design, and unwilling to re- 
ceive Periander into their country, killed the youi^ man: 
and this was the cause that moved Periander to revenge him- 
self against the Corcyraeans. 

LIV. The Lacedasmonians, arriving with a great fleet, be- 
sieged Samos; and having assaulted the walls, they pene- 
trated beyond a tower, which was built upon the shore near 
the suburbs ; but Polycrates at the head of a considerable 
force falling upon their army, compelled them to retire. Soon 
after,, a good body of Samians, in conjunction with their auxil- 
iary forces, sallied out from another tower, which stands on 
the ridge of a hill, and attacked the Lacedaemonians ; but fled 
away after a short disptte, and were pursued with great 
slaughter. 

LV. And if all the Lacedaemonians who were in that action 
had behaved themselves as well as Archias and Lycopas, Sa- 
mos had been taken that day. For these two men alone of 
all those who pursued the Samians, entered the city at their 
heels, and finding all hopes of retreating cut ofi; died valiantly 
fighting within the walls. I remember to have met with one 
Archias, the son of another of that name, and grandson to this 
Archias, in Pitane^; for he was of that tribe. This person 
esteemed the Samians above aU other strangers, and said, that 
the surname of Samian was given to his father, because he 
was son to that Archias who fell so gloriously at Samos ; and 
that he himself should always pay a peculiar respect to the 
Samians, because they had honoured the memory of his grand- 
father with a magnificent funeral at the public charge. 

LYI. The Lacedaemonians, after they had been forty days 
before Samos, and the siege was not at all advanced, retired 
. to Peloponnesus ; though a groundless report has been hused, 
that Polycrates, having caused a great number of pieces 
made of gilded lead to be coined, purchased their departure 
with that money. This was the first expedition^ the Dorians 
of Lacedaemon undertook against Asia. 

LVII. After their departure, those Samians who had Inrougbt 
this war upon Polycrates, finding themselves abandoned, and 
their treasures exhausted^ set sail for Siphnos*. Tlie affairs 

K This was a small town of Laconia, >> In book i. chap. 162. we find that 

ntuated on the Eurotas, and subject to they had before interfered in the affiurs 

Sparta. See Cellar. Geograph. Antiq. of Asia, but this was the firti apedxAim. 
torn. i. p. 1207. See also note on chap* * This is one of the Cydades. It is 

52. of book iz. situated to the west of Paios, N.N. E. of 
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of tile Siphntans were t&en in a flowriiliiag coa^tioa^* and 
they were the richest of all the vHamders ; siiiee the island 
abounded in mines of gold and silyer^ so that the tenth of 
their revenues, transported to Delphi, made up a treasure 
equal to the greatest ; and they used once every year to di- 
vide the ric^hes they drew firom their mines* When the Siph- 
nians established this treasure, they consulted the oracle^ to 
know if their prosperity should long continue, and received 
this answer from the Pythian : 

When public structures shall be cloth'd in white* 
A wise man's care should fence against the rage 
Of wooden troops, and red ambassadors. 

The P^f tanetim and Forum of Siphnos, were in that time, 
adorned with white Parian marble. 

liYIII. Yet the Siphnians could not comprehend the in- 
tention of the oracle, either before, # upon the hmdiDg of the 
Samians ; though immediately after their arrival they sent an 
embassy to the city in one of their ships« In former times, all 
ships were coloured over with red. And this was the thing 
meant by the Pythian, when she forewarned the Siphnians to 
beware of a wooden force and red ambassadors. These Sa- 
mians being admitted to an audience, desired a loan of ten 
talents; but receiving a denial, they began to ravage the ter- 
ritories of SijAnos. Upcm which the Siphnians, drawing all 
their forces together, fought a battle and were defeated by 
the Samians; who took many prisoners in the pursuit, by cut- 
ting off their retreat to the city ; and they afterwards exacted 
one hundred talents. 

LIX. The Samians then^sailed to Hermione, and instead of 
money, received the island of Thvrea, situate near PelopwH 
nesus, which they committed to the care of the Troeaemans } 
and afterwards landing in Crete, founded the city of Cydonia4 
thourii fliey came not thither with that intention, but cmly te 
expel the ZacynthianS out of the island. Five years they 
continued in this settlement, attended with such prosperity^ 
that they built the temple i^ Dietynna"", and all the other tem* 

Meloa, and S A E. of Seripbos. Toume- piter and Carma, and was ^om at Caj- 

fort (Voyages to the Levant, vol. i. p. nos in Crete. She invented hunters' 

172 ) gives a description of its present nets, and hence received the name of 

state. It it now called Siphanto, or Si- Dictynna. Some confound her with 

phano. Diana, as she was often in company 

k it appears that afterwards they were with that Goddess. Diodor. Sic. (v# 

not 80 prosperous. Compare Demosth. 86.) rejects the stoiy, that inkier flight 

irepi 2 wTo5€«c. P- !<». 52. Lareher, from Minos she jumped into the sea, and 

» Toumefort (voL i. p. 174.) savs, was caught in some fishers* nets. Bpir6, 

that the situadons of these are not easily is a Cretan word, which signifies twtet, 

found in the present day. fuifivit, a virgin. Urcher. 

» Biitomartis was the daughter of Ja- 

VOL. I. ^ i 
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p)e0 which renain to this time in Cydonia. But in the sixth 
year, they, together with the Cretans, were entirely defeated 
m a sea-oafttle, and unstayed by the JBginetse ; who took off 
the prows of their ships, which represented boars, and dedi*- 
cated them in the temple of Minerya. The people of ^gina 
did this on account of a trudge they bore the Samiaos, be- 
cause they had before, when Amphicrates'' was their king, 
made war against them, which had reduced both isides to 
great extremities. ^ 

LX. I haye been more prolix in relating the affairs of the 
Samians, because they haye three things more considerable 
than are seen in any other parts among the Grecians. They 
haye opened a way through a mountain, one hundred and 
My fadioms high. The length of this passage, which pierces 
the hill from one side to the other, is full seyen stades; and 
the height and breadth eight feet each. A canal twenty cu- 
bits deep, and three feet<i^oad, runs quite through^ the aper- 
ture, and serves to conyey the water of a plentiful spring into 
the city, through various pipes. Eupalinus of Megara, the 
Son of Naustrophus, was the contriver and director of this 
work. The second thing worthy to be obseryed, is a mole of 
one hundred and twenty feet in height, embracing the bar- 
botu-, and advancing above two stades into the sea« The 
tiiird is a temple, greater than all those I ever saw, and of 
which the first architect was RhoecusP the son of Phileus, a 
native of Samos. These things have induced me to enlarge 
my discourse concerning the Samians. 

LXI. Whilst Cambyses the son of Cyrus tanied in Elgypt, 
and was acting extravagantly, two magi, who were brothers^ 
made an insurrection against him. One of these, whose 
name was Patizithes, had been by Cambyses made governor 
of his household during his absence* This pemon being well 
informed of the death of Sm^dis, which was kept private, 
and known to few of the Persians, (who^ for the most part, 
thought him still alive,) undertook to invade the throne in the 
following manner. He had a brother, as I have said, for his 
accomplice ; in person very much resembling^ Smerdis the 
son of Cyrus, who had been murdered by Uambyses, and 

n VV^ho Amphicrates was, and when ^ This Rhoecus also invented, widi 

he reigned is not known. Herodotus, I the assistance of Theodoras, the art of 

believe, is the only author that mentions making moulds of clay. (PUn. Hist. Nat. 

him. Lareher, xxxv. 12.) He had two sons, Telecles 

, o This appears to have been within and Theodoras, both ingenious sUtua- 

the other, and as it was only three feet ries. Larchgr, 

broad, and the other was eight, there 4 Many instances might be quoted 
was probably a diy path of two feet and from the history of almost every sUte, 
a half on each side, in order that' the where a resemblance of person hu pro- 
channel might be repaired if necessary. duced great ^mmotions. 
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moteover bearing the same name. Patissithes, after he had 
persuaded him that he would carry every thing through for 
him, placed this man on the throne^ and sent heralds* to all 
places, and particularly ta, the army in Egypt, commanding 
them fcHT the future to obey Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and 
not Cambyses. 

LXII. The other heralds made this proclamation : and he 
who was dispatched to Egypt,, finding Camhyses with his 
forces at Ecbatana in Syria, placed himself in the midst of 
the army, and openly proclaimed the orders of Patizithes^. 
Cambyses, who was. present at the proclamation,, believing 
the words, of the herald to be true,, and imagining that he had 
been betrayed 1^ Prexaspes, (as if he,^ though sent to kill 
Smerdis, had not done so,) lo<dced towards him and sai4, 
** Prexaspes,. hast thou thus, performed that which I enjoined 
"thee?" To which Prexaspes answered, VSir, the words 
" you have heard are fidse : your brother Smerdis cannot 
** rebel against you, neither can you have any dispute, gres^ 
"or small, with him. I myself put yeur order in execution, 
" and buried him with my own hands* If indeed dead men 
" can rise again, expect another rebellion from Astyages the 
" Mede ; but if the course of things be not altered^ no harm 
" to you will spring from him. However, I am of opinion 
" we ought to go after the herald, and examine who sent 
** him to proclaim to us that we should obey king Smerdis.*^ 

LXIIi. Cambyses approving his advice, commanded the 
herald to be pursued ; and when he was brought back, Prex- 
aspes said to him, " Friend, since thou sayest thou art the 
" messenger of Smerdis the son of Cyrus, speak the truth, 
** and thou shalt be dismissed with impunity. Didst thou 
** see Smerdis, and receive these orders from his mouth, or 
" from any one of his ministers ?" " Truly," answered the 
herald, " I have not seen Smerdis the son of Cyrus since 
*' Cambyses departed from Egypt ; but the magus, whom he 
** appointed governor of his domestic affairs, gave me these 
" orders, and told me that Smerdis the son of Cyrus com- 
" manded me to publish them here." Thus the man spoke 
without feigning any thing: whereupon Cambyses said, 
"Prexaspes, you, like a faithful man, have executed my 
" <Nrders, and escaped all blame : but what Persian can this 
" be, who has revolted agaiast me, and assumed the name of 
" Smerdis ?" " O king," replied Prexaspes, " I think I un- 
" stand the intrigue : the conspirators are the two magi. Pa- 
" tizithes, governor of the household, and his brother Smer- 
" dis." 

LXrV". When Cambyses heard that, he was struck with 
the truth of his words, and the dream, in which he had seen 

Ii2 
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m meMeng^er, who came to aoquamt him that Smerdis was 
placed in the royal throne, and touched the heavens with 
MS head. Reflecting how he had destroyed his brother with- 
out a cause, he wept; and lifter he had lamented him, and 
bitterly complained of the calamity, he leaped upon his 
horse, with a resolution to return in all diligence to Susa, and 
make war against the magus. But as he mounted hia horse^ 
the sheath fell from the sword', which beiiu^ thus naked 
wounded him on the thigh, in that partwhere he had focBDierly 
struck the Egyptian god Apis. Cambyses, when he thought 
that the blow was mortal, asked the name of tiie city, and 
was informed that the place was called Ecbatana*. He had 
formerly received an oracle from Butus, that he shoald end 
his life in Ecbatana; and therefore imagined he shoald die 
an old man in the place of that name in Media, where all his 
treasures were ; but the oracle meant, as appeared in the 
event, the Svrian Ecbatana. Thus having heard the name 
of the city, though vexed with the injury of die magna, and 
afflicted with his wound, he recovered his understanding; 
and rightly interpreting the sense of the oracle, said, ** Fate 
" has decreed that Cambyses the son of Cyrus shall die in 
•* this place." 

LXV. These words he said at that time; and sdbout 
twenty days after^ having assembled all the principal men of 
the Persians who were with him, he spoke to them in these 
terms : '^ I am necesntated to acquaint you with a thing, 
*^ which above all others I desired to conceal. When I was 
" in Egypt I saw a vision in a dream, which I wish I had 
'' never seen, representing a messenger arrived from Persia, 
'' with tidings thiit Smerdis was seated on the royal thrmie, 
'* and touched the heavens with his head. Induced by this 
** dream, I feared my brother would deprive me of the king- 
*' dom, and acted with more precipitation than prudence : 
** for no human power is able to turn aside the decrees of 
" fate. I foolisUy sent Prexaspes to Susa with orders to 
** kill Smerdis ; and have lived in the profonndest secnrity 
** since the execution of that crime ; not at ail suspeetiitg 
" that any other mortal would rebel against me, after I had 
*' removed him out of the world. But having been mistaken 
'' as to what was about to happen, I became a fratricide^ in 
'' violation of my duty, and nevertheless am deprived c€ the 

' Until we are ^tter iii£onned of the might be. Larcher. 

fhape, &c. oi Che GrecMo and Persian • This was a village of Syria, situated 

swords, we cannot explain this passage at the Coot of Mount Camel, towaids 

wiUi certainty. It appears firom the Ptolemais. A similar fulfilment of feign- 

Scholiast on Nicaader, (Alezipiiarm. y. ed prophecy occurs in Sludicspeare, 

103.) that the fivcifc held the sheath Henry IV. part ii. and in Iivy,boSya. 

ntt; but w€ have no idea of what this ch. 94. ' 
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^ kingdom. Fof the God who sent me that yision meant m> 
'' other person than Smerdis the magus, when he admonished 
" me that Smerdis wonld invade my throne. The crime has 
** been perpetrated by me, and remember that Smerdis the 
** son of Cyrus is no more ; bat that two magi (I mean Pati- 
** zithes and Smerdis) have taken possession of the kingdom: 
** the first of these I appointed governor of my honsefaold 
** during mv absence, and the other is brother to him. Now 
** because he, who of right should have revenged the in- 
" dignity I suffer from the magi, has perished impiously by 
^' the h^d of his nearest relation, I think myself obliged in 
** this exigency to let vou know what I would have you do 
*' for me after my death. In the first place I command, and 
** by the Gods of the royal family adjure you all, especially 
** those among you who are of the Achaemenian blood, never 
** to permit the government to return into the hands of the 
" Medes: and' if at any time they should usurp the supreme 
** power by artifice, to use the like means to recover it ; or if 
** they should acquire the dominion by arms, then likewise to 
** recover it by arms. On this condition, may the earth 
** bring forth fruits ; may your wives bring you many chil- 
** dren ; your herds and flocks increase ; and your liberty re- 
*' main inviolable for ever. But if you do not recover, nor 
** attempt to recover, the dominion from the Modes, may the 
** contrary imprecations overtake you ; and besides, may the 
" same end befal eveiy Persian which has befallen me/' 
When Cambyses had finished these words, he again pas- 
sionately lamented his condition. 

LX Vl. And all the Persians seeing their king so deeply 
aflSioted, wept abundantly, and tore their garments in pieces. 
But in a little time, when the bone became infected and the 
thigh mortified, it carried* off Cambyses the son of Cyrus, 
after he had reigned seven years and five months ^ having 
never hkd any children of either sex. He was no sooner 
dead, than the Persians, who had accompanied him, began to 
enter into a violent suspicion, that whatever he had said con- 
cerning the usurpation of the magi, and the death of his bro- 
ther, was fictitious, and contrived by Cambyses with design 
to render all the Persians enemies to 'Smerdis. This incre- 
dulity easily wrought them into a persuasion, diat Smerdis 
the son of Cyrus was really the person who had taken pos- 
session of the kingdom : and Prexaspes contributed not a lit- 
tle to this delusion, by denying utterly that he had killed 
Smerdis. For indeed, after the death of Cambyses, he could 

^ You may either put in 4 yowfog, or ■ Clemens Alezandrinns (Stromat. i.) 
rb MUB^v, OT rh 6#riov ff^mKUrav Koi makes him reign ten years, and Ctetias 
h nfipbg vawtig. Compare vi. 37. 'Sekw. (Hist. Per* 12.) eighteen. LairekfT. 
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not safely owii that he had murdered the son of Gyms with 
his own hand. 

LXYII. The magns* Smerdis, by assuming the name of 
Smerdis the son of Cyrtts, reigned in security during the 
seyen months that remained to complete the eighth year of 
Cambyses; in which time he treated the people with such 
beneficence, that all the nations of Asia, the Persians only 
excepted, felt reg^t at his death. For upon his accession 
to the throne, he dispatched orders. through all parts of his 
dominions, to proclaim a general exemption from tribute and 
militaiT seryices for the space of three years* 

LXVlII. But in the eighth month he was discoyered in 
this manner. Otanes the son of Phamaspes, a man equal to 
the greatest of the Persians, both in fortune and blood, was 
the first who siu^ected him to be an impostor, and not the 
son of Cyrus, because he never went out of the castie, nor 
summoned any of the principal men of Persia to his presence. 
In this suspicion he contrived the following artifice, in order 
to discover the truth. His daughter Phiedyma had been 
one of the wives of Cambyses, and was kept, as all the rest 
were, for the use of Smerdis. To her therefore he sent a 
message, to inquire of her whether the person she lay with 
was Smerdis the son of Cyrus, or some other man : she sent 
back word, that she did not know, for she had never seen 
Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and that she did not know with 
whom she lay : he sent to her a second time, saying, ** If you 
'* do not yourself know Smerdis the son of Cyrus, <then in- 
'V quire of Atossa who this man is, with whom you and she 
" cohabit, for she must of necessity know her own brother." 
But his daughter replied, " I can neither obtain a conference 
** with Atossa, nor see any of the other women ; because the 
" king, whoever he was, had from the beginning of his reign 
'' dispersed all his wives into distinct and separate apart- 
" ments.'' 

LXIX. The matter appeared much more plain to Otanes 
when he heard this, and he sent a third message to Phsedyma 
in these words : '' Daughter, being descended of an illustrious 
" family, you ought to undertake the most hazardous enter- 
** prize, in obedience to the commands of your father. If this 
'' Smerdis is not the son of Cyrus, but the person I suspect 

' That Cambyses was the Ahasuerus, rios being Darius Hystaspes, and none 

and Smerdis the Artaxerxes, that ob- reigning between Cyrus and that Darius 

structed the work of the temple, is plain in Persia, but Cambyses and Smerdis ; 

from hence, that they are said in Scrip- it must follow from hence, that none but 

ture to be the kings of Persia that Cambyses and Smerdis could be the Aha- 

reigned between the time of Cyrus and suerus and Artaxerxes, who are said in 

the time of that Darius by whose decree Ezra to have put a stop to thia work, 

the temple was finished ; but, that Da- Pridetmi^t ConnecHons, 
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« Ilim to be, he onght by no means, since he possesses your 
^* person, and the Persian power, to escape with impunity, but 
« to suffer the punishment due to his offences. Follow there- 
*^ fore my advice ; and when you lie by him, and perceive him 
*^ to sleep, carry your hand to his head ; and if you find he has 
" ears, be assured that you cohabit with the son of Cyrus ; 
** but if he has none, with Smerdis the magus/' To this 
message Phsedyma answered, that the danger was exceedingly 
great ; because if the king had no ears, and she should be dis- 
covered in touching him, she well knew that he would put her 
to death ; nevertheless she would make the attempt. Thus 
she took upon herself to satisfy the doubt of her father touch- 
ing this Smerdis, (whose ears had been formerly cut off, for a 
reason of importance, by Cyrus the son of Cambyses.) In 
pursuance therefore of her promise, Phaedyma the daughter 
of Otanes carefully executed the orders of her father ; and 
going in her turn to the king's bed, as the manner of the Per- 
sian women is, she no sooner perceived him to sleep pro- 
foundly, than she easily discovered by her hand that the man 
had no ears ; and early the next morning sent an account to 
her father of what she had done. 

LXX. Otanes took with him Aspithines and Gobryas, 
who wiere the noblest of the Persians and most fit to be 
trusted, and related to them the whole affair ; these also had 
of themselves suspected that the case was so. When Otanes 
had related his story, they readily assented ; and came to an 
agreement with him, that each of three should nominate one 
of his most trusty friends among the Persians, to be admitted 
to a participation of their counsels. . Pursuant to this resolu- 
tion, Otanes introduced Intaphernes, Gobryas Megabyzus, 
and Aspathines Hydames. At the same time Darius the son 
of Hystaspes arriving in Susa' from Persia, where his father 
was governor, the six Persians resolved to admit him into 
their society. 

LXXL These seven having met, after mutu'lEil assurances 
of fidelity, entered into a debate touching the thing in ques- 
tion. But when Darius came to speak in his turn, he said, 
'' I thought no man, except myself, had known that the 
^* kingdom is usurped by a magus, and that Smerdis son of 
" Cyrus is dead ; and therefore I came to this place in haste, 
*' in order to contrive his death. But since I find that you 
^ also are informed of this indignity, my opinion is to dispatch 
'* the enterprize with all expe£tion, because delays in such a 
" conjuncture are not safe." '' Son of Hystaspes," said Qta- 

' Suaa, although in some degree the was not situated in Persia, properly so 
capital of ti^ePersiaii kingdom, and par- called, but in Cissia or Susiana. See 
ticularly made the residence of the king, cfa. zci. SckwtighttuMr. 
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nes, ** thou art bom of a noble father, dnd you appear tb shew 
** that you are not inferior to him, but do not so ineonsi- 
" derately hasten this attack, but undertake it with more mo- 
'* deration; for we ought not to undertake this enterprise 
** without augmenting our number.*' Darius replied, ** Be- 
'' lieve me, friends, if you follow the adrioe of Otanes, yoa 
** will all inevitably perish : for some one will not fail to dis- ' 
<< cover the conspiracy to the magus for private advantage:. 
*' and indeed you alone, who first formed the design, ought to 
** have put it in execution immedUately; but since you have 
*' thought fit to communicate your intentions to a greater 
*' number* and to me among others, let us make the attempt 
*' this day ; or be assured, uiat if this day pass away, no one 
** shall be before me in accusing, but I myself wUl msclose it 
^* to the magus." 

LXXII. Otanes perceiving Darius so eager; ** Since 
*' then," said he, '' we are necessitated to precipitate our en- 
** terprise, and not permitted to defer the execution, iM*ay tell 
** us in what manner we shall enter the palace ; which, as 
** you know, or at least have heard, is defended by guards 
** placed in all the passages ; and I desire to be informed how 
'^ we shall pass them." Darius answered, ** Some things, 
*^ Otanes, may be explained by action, that cannot be demon- 
** strated in words; while other things, which seem easy in 
'' discourse, produce no considerable effect in the execution* 
** No man here can imagine that we shall find any great diffi- 
** culty in passing the guards, because our quality is such that 
** every one, either from a motive of reverence or dread, will 
*' presently give us way. Besides, I am furnished with a 
** most specious pretext ; for I will say I come directly from 
*' Persia, and bring a message to the king from my father. If 
** it is necessary for a falsehood to be spoken', let itbe spoken, 
** for men aim at the same thing by both. Some make use of 
'* an untruth, when by persuading with falsehoods, they are 
*' likely to gain something ; whilst others on the contrary 
''speak the truth, in order that, by the truth, they may ae- 
" quire some advantage, and something farther may accrue to 
'' them ; and thus by different practices we aim at the same 
•* end. But if they were not likely to gain, there will be 
'' little difference between truth and falsehood. As for the 
" guards, they who willingly permit us to pass, ilhall be re- 
^* warded in due time ; but whoever offers to resist must be 
" treated as an enemy, and when we have forced our passage, 
" we must execute our purpose." 

« Tbis appears remarkable, when we cularly taught to speak the truth. See 
Temenciber that the Persians were parti- book u<:h« 138. 
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LXXIII. To this €k>bryii» ^ded» " Friends, it will be 
*' more glorious for us Persiaas to recover tbe sovereign 
" power, or die in the attempt ; since, though Persians, we 
'' are governed by a magus at Media, and one without ears. 
** Those among you who attended Cambyses during his sick- 
'' ness, well remember the imprecations he uttered at the 
''point of death ag^nst the Persians, if &ey should neglect 
** to use their utmost endeavours to repossess themselves of 
*' the kingdom ; though his discourse made little impression 
** upon us at that time, because we imagined he spoke out 
" of hatred to his brother. Therefore I concur with the opi- 
'' idon of Darius, and think we ought not to go any where 
" else than directly to the magus upon the breaking up of 
'' this meeting." Which propos^ was unanimously approved. 
LXXIV. Whilst they were concerting this attempt, it 
happened by chance that the magi, after a consultation, de- 
termined to engage IVexaspes in their interests ; as well be- 
cause he had been ill used by Cambyses, who shot his son 
dead with an arrow, as because he a(one of all the Persians 
knew certainly that Smerdis the son of Cyrus was not living, 
having dispatched him with his own hand ; and besides th£, 
he had acquired a general esteem among the Persians. For 
these reasons they sent to IVexaspes, and having obtained a 
promise of his friendship, they obliged him to give his word, 
confirmed by an oath, that he would keep to himself, and 
never discover to any man the fraud they had put upon the 
Persians, assuring him, in consideration of this service, they 
would give him every thing in abundance. When Prexaspes 
had promised that he would do what they persuaded, they 
next proposed that they should assemble all the Persians 
under tjke wails'^ of the palace, and desired that he would 
ascend a certain tower, and from thence publicly proclaim, 
that Smeardis the son of Cyrus, and no other person, was the 
king then reigning. This command they laid upon him, be- 
cause they not only knew he was a man of principal authority 
among the Persians, but also that he had frequently affirmed 
with great asseveration, that Smerdis the son of Cyrus was 
still living, and utterly denied that he had killed him. 

LXXV. When R-exaspes said that he was ready to do 
that abo, the magi having summoned the Persians together, 
conunanded him to mount the tower, and from thence to ha- 
rangue the assembly. But he willingly forgot the words they 
had desired him to speak, and, beginning with Achasmenes, 

*■ This was th« citadel. The kings in ch. Ixzix. says, that the conspirators 

anciently lodged there for safety. He- left behind, in the citadeU such of the 

rodotBs ob^erved in ch. Ixviii. tha the party as were wounded. Lareher» 
nugvs would not quit the citadel; and 
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he ralated tlw genealogy df the fiiiii% of Cynu; aiid after- 
irards put them in mind of the great benefits the Peraiaa iia^ 
tion had reeeived from that king. When he had fini^ed this 
party he confessed the whole ^th, and told them, that the 
apprehensions he had of the hazards he must inevitably run 
hy publishing the frand, had constrained him to conceal it so 
long ; but now aeeing the necessity of discovering the seoret, 
he acknowledged, that being compelled by Cambyses, he had 
with his own hand destroy^ Smerdis the son of Cyrus, and 
lliat the magi at present reigned over them. Then after he 
had uttered many imprecations against the Persians, if they 
should neglect to recover the sovereignty, and punish the 
magiy he precipitated himself headlong from the tower^ 
Thus died Prexaspes, a man highly esteemed during the 
course of his whole life. 

LXXVI. In the meaa time the sev^i Persians having 
determined to execute their design against the magi without 
delay, set out after they had implored the assistance of the 
Gods ; and in the midst <}f their way were informed of all 
<hat l^xaspes had saidand done, which obliging ti^em to 
retire and confer ti^ther, Otanes earnestly e:diorted them 
to defer the enteiprize, and not to attempt any thing in the 
furesent disorder of affaks^ but Darius still insisting upon im- 
mediate execution, and rejecting all propositions of delay, 
the dispute grew warm ; and as diey were contending, seven 
pair of hawks appeared piursuing two pair of vultures in the 
air, palling and tearing them to pieces, which, when the seven 
Persians observed, they accepted the omen, fell in with the 
opinion of Darius, and proceeded with confidence to the 
palace. 

LXXVII. When they arrived at the gates, it happened 
as Darius had supposed. For the guar£ reiq>ecting their 
dignity, and no way doubting such a design from persons of 
-tl^ir rank, as if they were guided by IVovidence, .permitted 
them to pass, and no cme asked them any question. B«t 
when they passed on to the hall, they fell in with the eunuchs 
who attended to receive messi^es, who inquired -what busi- 
ness they had there ; and threatened the guards for permit- 
ting them to pass, and also endeavoured to prevent the seven 
who were derirous of proceeding fiirther. Then the seven 
Persians animating eadi other, £rew their swords, killed all 
that opposed their passage, and in an instant penetn^ed to 
the apurtment of the men. 

^ Lareher is unable to reconcile fhis byses when he muideied hb Mn, ch 
bat jioUe action of Ftezaipes with the xxxy. 
netn anawer which he gave to Cam- 
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JLXXVIII. Tlie tiro flMgt kapp^ued al th»t lime to be botk 
waiting, and were consoltsn^ about the late action of Prex* 
aspes; wfao, when thejr heard the exclamations and tomult &( 
the eunndis, went together to the door, and perceiving what 
was doing, had recourse to courage. To that end one of 
them quickly taking up a bow, and the other a javelin, they 
began to engage in the combat He who had the bow soon 
found that weapon of no use, smce their enemies were at hand 
and pressing upon them, but the other with his javelin wounded 
Aspathines in the thigh, and struck out the eye of Intepher- 
lies, though the wound was not mortal. Thus one of the magi 
wounded two of the Persians ; whilst he who found his bow 
useless, ran to a diamber adjoining to the apartment of the 
men, with design to shut the door upon himself, but Darius 
and Gobryas broke into the chamber witii him ; and as Ge- 
bryas was strog^ng with tibe magi, Ikarius stood ^tiU, doubt- 
ing how to direct his blow in the dark, which Gobryas per- 
c^TiBg, and asking him why he b^ his hand, Darius an^ 
swered, because he feared he might hurt lum ; ** Strike,'* said 
Gobryas, '* though you strike &rough ib» bodies of both.'' 
Upon this Darius in obedience thrust forward his sword and 
by good fortune killed the magi. 

LXXIX. When the seven had dispatched the magi, they 
cut eS their heads ; and leaving the two PersicinB who were 
wounded to secure the pabtee, because they could not be 
- serviceable elsewhere, the ether five, carrying the head9 of 
the magi, marched out with* great tumult and exclamation'; 
mul, cidiing to the Persians, related what they had dime, 
diewed them the heads, and killed all the o^igi they found 
in their way. The Persians were no sooner informed of what 
had passed, and of the dec^t of the magi, than they Ukewise 
thought it right to act in confcHrmily to the seven, killed every 
m»gi they met ; and if night coming oa had not preivented^ 
no one of that order had been left alive. All the Persians 
celebrated this day with ike ^^eatest solemnity, and call the 
festival 1^ the name of Magophoaia, or, The damht^r qf tka 
magu On that day no magi may be seen Bbroad, but Qvery 
one of tii^a is eosHstrained to shut himself 14) in bis own 
house. , 

LXXX. When the tumidt was appeased, and five days 
had dapsed, those who had been concesned in: the afltempt 
against the magi, met to consult about the gav«Enm^t» and 
made the following speeches; notwilh^anduig aovie: among 
the Grecians fondly imagine they are fictitious. Otanea 
urged that they should resign the administration of afiairs to 
the people, saying,. " My opinion is, that yfe ought not to ei^- 
** trust the^upreme power with any single person among usr; 
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<« because b monarcluoal goi^ernment is neither good nor po- 
*' pular. YoQ know to what exeesseB Cambyses was trans- 
" ported, and have suflBciently experienced the insolence of 
, ^ the magnsr And indeed how can that government be well 
** arranged, where one man may do whatever he wishes, 
. ** without being accountable I for even the best of all men, 
" when placed in such power, would go beyond his accus- 
** t<Hned prudence. Insolence is produced in h man by the 
" presence of power, and envy is implanted in man at his 
" birth; when a man has these two, he has every viee. Puffed 
** out with insolence, he commits many nefarious crineies, and 
" many when Moated with envy. One would think a tyrant 
** should not be envioas, because he possesses such eminent 
'* advantages above other men ; but experience demonstrates 
" the contrary. He envies the best, and favours the worst 
** men of the nation ; he hearkens to calumny with pleasure ; 
'* and his conduct is so irregular, that if any one ccmimend 
" him modestly, he grows angry, and thinks he is not treated 
" with sufficient reverence; on the other hand, if he be highly 
" admired, he is no less offended, because he suspects he is 
" flattered. 

" The things of the greatest importance I am now about to re- 
** late. He overthrows the orders and customs of the country ; 
** violates the chastity of women ; and murders the innocent 
*^ unheard. But a popular government deservedly bears the 
** charming name o£ equality % and is never guilty of those ex- 
<" cesses that are the constant attendants of monarchy* The 
*' mag^trates are appointed by election, every officer is obliged 
*' to give an account of his administration, and refers all mat- 
" ters of deliberation to the common assembly of the Citizens. 
*' My opinion therefore is, that we ought to reject monarchy, 
*' and establish a popular government ; for no valuable qnali^ 
*^ can be wanting in a numerous assembly/' Otanes debvered 
this opinion. 

LXXXI. Meg^byzus spoke next ; and recommending an 
oligarchy to their choice, said, '' I readily c<Hicur with Otanes 
'^ in the advice he has given to abolish the tyranny ; but in 
" connsellinff us to confer the whole power upon the multi- 
** tude, he hath widely deviated from the best opinion, for 
*' nothing can be imagined more foolish and arrogant than an 
** useless crowd ; and therefore nothing can be more extrava- 
" gant, than that we,* who are endeavouring to avoid the in- 
*' solence of a tyrant, should fall under the caprice of an un- 

« The word in the original meant the same sentiment in his Medea, veraw 
equaUiy of laws; we ha?e no one word 119 — 126. 
to expraii it. Eoripides hat expressed 
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'* restndned nmltitade^ A tyrant knows what he does, but 
" the populace are unable to know ; for how riiould they 
** know any thing, who are bred under no discipline, and have 
'' no idea of virtue, or even of common order ; and they 
** hurry on matters without reason like an impetuous torrent*. 
** Let those then who desire the ruin of the Persians, promote 
** the establishment* of a popular state ; as for me, I am of 
** opinion that we ought to place the sovereign authority in a 
'^ select council of the best men ; both because we ourselves 
** sh^l be of their number, and because, in all appearance, 
** the best men will give the best advice." Megabyzus laid 
tins opinion before them. 

LXXXII. Darius next declared his opinion in these terms: 
** The things winch have been said by Megabyzus against a 
** popular government, seem to me very just and right ; but 
'' wluit he said with regard to an oligarchy, not so. For if 
**' three forms are proposed, and each of these which I allude 
** to, the best in its kind, a most perfect democracy, oligarchy 
** and monarchy, I affirm that the last is far superior. Cer- 
** tainly taothing can be imagined more excellent than the go- 
^* vemment of a single person, if he be completely virtuous : 
** following the best counsel, he would govern the people 
** without blame, and would most of all keep his designs 
** against the enemy secret. Whereas in an oligarchy, whilst 
*^ many are practising virtue in advancing the public service, 
** private enmities will frequently and unavoidably arise ; and 
'*' every man being willing to be the principal manager, and 
** desirous to see his own opinions prevail, animorities of the 
** mo^t dangerous consequence mnst necessarily ensue. From 
** this source seditions arise ; from sedition murder ; and from 
** mutual murders, things naturally tend to monaichy ; which 
** is sufficient to prove this kind of government highly prefer- 
** able to any other. On the other hand, in a popular state, 
** it is impossible for wickedness not to exist ; and when that 
*' happens, they will not produce enmity, but the strongest 
** friendship, for those who injure the commonwealth, act in- 
** concert and support one another ; until at last some person 
'' puts himself at their head, and stops the proceediags of the 
** conspirators ; on account of this he is achnired bv the peo- 
** pie, and afterwards he commonly becomes a real monarch, 
'' and shews by this that a monarchy is the most excellent of 
** all governments. To finish all in a word ; from what cause, 

^ Fenelon says, Directions pour la " tyrants." 

Conscience d'un Boi, "The despotism « "lllas undaBCOmitiorum,Tit mare pro- 

" of tile multitude is a fodish and blind " fimdum et immensum, sic cffervescunt 

" power, which rages against itself; a " auodam quasi asstu, ut ad alios acce- 

" people spoilt by an ezcessiye li- " oant, ab aliis autem recedant." Ct- 

'< berty, is the moat insupportable of all wro fro Planeio, sect. 6. 
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'< tod by whose meaiis were we made a free nalien? . Did we 
** receive our liberties from the people ; from a few select 
** persons ; or from a monarch ? Aly opinion therefore is, that 
** since we were delivered from servitude by a single persoii; 
.<< we would resolve to confirm that kind of government, and not 
** to alter the custom of our country, which has been so ad- 
** vantageous to us : for we should not find our account in the 
" change.*' 

LXxXIII. After these three opinions had been proposed, 
four of the seven embraced that of Darius ; and Ot^es, who 
had endeavoured to introduce an equal republic, finding his 
sentiment overruled by number, thus ^oke before the assem- 
Uy : " Since it appears evident, that it is necessary for some 
** one of us to be made king, either by the chance of the lot, 
'' the election of the Persian multitude, or by some o&er 
'' way, I will not be your competitor, because I resolve nei^ 
** ther to govern nor be governed, but quit all my right, on con^- 
" dition that neither I nor any of my posterity may be accoont- 
'' ed subjects/' When he had said this, and the six had con- 
sented to bis demand, he accordingly did not join in the con- 
test, but withdrew from the -assembly ; and his descendants 
alone of all the Persians retain their liberty to this day; be- 
ing no farther subject to Ihe king than they tUbok convement, 
but without transgressing the customs and manners of the 
jcountry. 

LXXXIV. After his departure, the other six entered into 
a deliberation touching the most equitaUe manner of consti^ 
tuting a king ; and in the first place reserved, that if any one 
of their number obtained the kingdom, Otanes, and his poste- 
rity after him, should every year receive a Median ye^^t, ac^ 
companied with all other presents which are accounted most 
honourable among Uie Persians. They decreed that these 
things should he bestowed upon him, because he had been the 
author oi the enterprise, and brought them togetiiei: into this 
association. These honours were conferred on Dtanes in par- 
ticnlar; and they made the followiiig resolutions with regard 
to the whole body ; that any one of Uie seven shoidd have fuU 
liberty to enter int^ all the apartments of the palace without 
being introduced ; unless the king should happen to be in bed 
with one of his women ; and that he should not be permitted 
to marnr a wife out of any other family than of the conspira- 
tors. With regard to the kingdom they decreed that he 
should possess it, whose horse should first neigh in the suburb 
at sun-rise^, while they themselves were mounted on them. 

LXXXV. In this resolution the assembly parted, and Da- 

f The Peniaiis were accugtomedl t» voialttp the fiaiag mm. 
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riit8 mus no somier retdmed home, dum eaUUg Ibr (ESbaJres, 
who had the charge of his hones, and was a man of ingenuity, 
he said to him, " <£bares, we hare determined to dispose of 
*' the kingdom in this manner ; he, whose horse shall neigh 
" first aft^ the -rising of the snn, is to hare the sove^dgn 
" power. Now therefore, if then hast any invention, exer- 
" cise thy tident, that I may obtain this glory, with the exeln- 
** sion of all other persons.'' " Sir," answered (Ebares, '' if 
" it depends on this, whether you shall be made king or not, 
" be confident on that accottnt, and be in good spirits ; since 
** no one else shall be king in pre^Nrence to you ; I have such 
" a charm/' ** If thou hast such an artifice," said Darius, ^* it 
'' is time to use it without delay ; for the trial is to be made 
** to morrow.'* (Ebares having heard tins, departed ; and when 
night came, he led a mare, which the horse of Darius loved, 
to the subtu*bs, and tied^her up ; then he brought his master's 
horse thither also ; and after he had led him several times 
round the mare, gradually bringing it nearer, he at last let 
hun cojerhjgr. 

iJLjLjLVL The next morning, at day-break, the six Per- 
sians appearing on horseback pursuant to their resolution, 
rode about the suburbs; and as they passed by that part 
where the mare had been tied the preceding night, the horse 
of Darius ran to the place and neighed, which he had no 
sooner done, than flashes of lightning were seen issuing from 
a clear Ay, and followed by a clap of thunder* These addi- 
tional circumstances, as if they arose from some concerted 
scheme, consummated the auspiices. All his competitors dis- 
mounted from their horses and adored him as kings. 

LXXXVII. This account is most commonly given of the 
artifice us^d by (Ebares; but others say, (and 3ie Persians 
relate the story both ways,) that having rubbed his hand upon 
tiie genital part of the ifiare, he kept it warm under his gar- 
ment\ and that after^the rising of the sun, when the horses 
were ready to set forward, (Ebares drew out his hand and 
stroked the nostrils of his masters horse, who taking the 
scent, began to snort and neigh immediately after. 

LXXXVIIL However this be, Darius the son of Hys- 
taspes was declared king, and all the people of Asia sub- 
mitted to his jgovemment, whom Cyrus had first subdued, 
and afterwards Cambyses. The Arabians alone ^ were never 

s Darius was twenty years old (i: which reached down to the ancle. 

219.) when Cyrus peri^ecU Cambyses Larch^r, 

reiened seven years and five months, ' It was foretold of Ishmael, Gen. 

and the magns seven monlths ; henoe xvi. 12. " And. he will be a wild man ; 

Daiius was twenty*nine years old, when ** his hand will be against ever]^ man, 

he oame to the Qrown< Lurcher. "and every man's hand against him." 

^ The Imai^yivtos weie laige braeches, Sesostris, Cyras, Fompey, Trajan, and 
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reduced to the coiidition of iubjects by die Peniaas, but 
were acoounted their frieiids, and gave them a free passage 
into Egypt, which they could not have compassed wi&ont 
their permission and assistance. Darius contracted the most 
noble alliances with the Persians, for he married two daugh- 
ters of Cyrus, Atossa and Artystona. The former had been 
wife to her brother Cambyses, and also to the magus, but 
Artystona was a virg^. To these he added Parmys, the 
daughter of Smerdis the son of Cyrus, together with that 
dttighter of Otanes'^ who detected the magus. His power 
was fully established on all sides. He first erected a statue 
of stone, representing a man sitting on horseback, and bear- 
ing this inscription, DARIUS the son of hystaspbs 

OBTAINED THE KINGDOM OF PERSIA BY THE SAGACITY 

OF HIS HORSE, (here the name of the horse was read,) 

AND BY THE ADDRESS OF OBBARES, MASTER OF HIS 
STABLES. 

LXXXIX. Having done this, he divided his dominions 
into twenty provinces or satrapies, and constituted a go- 
vernor in each division. Then he appointed the tribute which 
every nation should be obliged to pay into his treasury ; and 
for this purpose he joined to certain nations the neighbouring 
people, and then passed by these neighbouring people, and 
assigned to them other people which were more remote. In 
this manner did he distribute the satrapies and the annual 
payment of tribute. He also ordained, that all those who 
brought their portion in silver should make their payments 
by the Babylonian talent, which is equal to seventy Euboean 
mines ; and those who paid in gold, should bring in their 
part by the standard of the Euboean talent. During the 
reign of Cyrus there was no fixed regulation^ with regard to 
tribute, nor even afterwards under Cambyses, but the people 
made voluntary presents to the king; and, therefore, from 
the establishment of these taxes, and other things of like 

other potentttes, vainly ftttempted to 83, and 97 ;) by Artystona he had Ar- 

subjugate the wandering Arabs ; and sames and Gobryas ; (ibid. 69 and 72 ;) 

though they had temporary triumphs by Parmys, Ariomardus ; (ibid. 78 -,) by 

over some tribes, they were never ulti- Phratagune, Abrocomas and Hyperan- 



mately successful. From the commence- thes ; (ibid. 224 ;) in all twelve i 

mentof the Ishmaelites to the present Lareher, 

day, they have maintained their inde- ' lliis appears to contradict what was 

pendence. For a fiill account of the said in ch. 67, that itm magus exempted 

prophecies concerning Ishmael, see Bp. the Persians for three years from ev 



Newton's Second Di^rtation. kind of impost. It must be observe 

^ Darius had no children by Phe- that these imposts were not continua] ; 

dyme, but by the daughter of Uobryas they only subsisted in time of war, and 

he had three ; Artobazanes, (vii. 2.) they were rather a gratuity than an im- 

Ariabignes, (ibid. 97.) Arsamenes; (ibid. post. Those which Darius established 

68 ;) by Atossa he had Xerxes, Masistes, were -perpetual ; therefore Herodotus 

Achiemenes, and Hystaspes ; (ibid. 64, ^doto not odntmdict himseU. LainhMr^ 
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nature, the Persians say Darius was a trader"*, Cambyses a 
master, and Cyras a father. For Darius made ptofit of every 
thing; Cambyses was severe and negligent from haughtiness; 
but Cyrus was m3d, and always contriving advantages for his 
people. 

XC. The lonians and Asiatic Magnesians", with the 
.£oIians, Carians, Lycians, Milyens, and Pamphylians, were 
appointed to pay a tribute of four hundred talents in silver, 
and composed the first satrapy. The Mysians, Lydians, Aly- 
sonians, Cabalians, and Hygenians^ were the second, and 
paid five hundred talents of silver^. The people who dwell 
on the right hand of those who sail through the Hellespont, 
together with the Phrygians, Ariatic Thracians, Paphlago- 
nians, Mariand;^nians^, and Syrians % paid three hundred smd 
sixty talents, and made up the third government. The Cifi- 
cians were the fourth, and furnished Darius with three hun- 
dred and sixty white horses ; that is, one for every day of 
the year, besides five hundred talents in silver; a hundred 
and forty of which were consumed in the payment of the 
cavalry which guarded Cilicia', and the remaining three hun- 
dred and sixty were paid into the treasury. 

XCI. The fifth comprehended all. the countries that lie 
extended from the city of Posideum, built in the mountains 
of Cilicia and Sjrria, by Amphilochus the son of Amphiaraus^ 
down to Egypt, excepting only the Arabian territories, which 
are free from any tribute ; this portion, containing all Phoe- 
nicia, the Syria which is called Palsestine", and Cyprus, was 
taxed at three hundred and fifty talents. Egypt, and those 

B iElschylus throughoat his trtgedy and Pwhlagociia. Bennd, aect. ici. 

of the Peraiaiis bean honourable tesd- ' By Syrians are meant Cappadodana. 

mony to the character and administration See note on book ii. ch. 104. 

of Darivi. Mitford translates niin|Xoc ■ Cilicia was a post of great import- 

abroker,.ch»yi»2, ance. According to the hands into 

■> There were . also Magnesians in which it fell, it either connected or se- 

Thessaly. The Milyens are probably parated the two countries of Asia Minor 

the same with those in book i. ch. 173. and Persia on the one hand, and Asia 

o Of this people we know nothing. Minor, Syria, and Egypt, on the other. 

Wesseliag proposes to read Obigenians. Rentiel, ch. xi. 

Obigene was a diTiston of Lycaonia. See ' For an account of Amphiaraus, see 

Hm. V. 32. > note on book i. ch. 46. ^phialochua 

p lUs division, which is by far the became king of Argos, but was forced to 

smallest of the twenty, does not appear fly from the throne ; he thence went to 

to have touched the sea on any part, the Ambracian gulf and founded Aigoa 

The greatness of the tribute paid by this AmphUochium. He shared divine ho- 

satrapy, in proportion to its very con- nours with his father at Oropus. His 

fined limits, requires explanation ; and oracle at Mallus, in Gificia, 4U)(|uired 

none appears more satisfiu:tory, than that celebrity. The aaswers were ^ven « 

the sources from whence the vast riches dreams. 

of Croesus were derived, were contained " The country, which is named by 

ia it. Rennel, sect. xi. the Greeks PaUsUne, U caUed bj the 

<i This people occupied a part of the Arabs Fatastitit and is the Philistine of 

coast of ^e Euine, between Bithyma the Scriptures. 

VOL. I. > 1 
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|Mrtt of liVVia wlieh bofder upon Egypt, t<>getker witb Gy» 
rene and fiaroe, made up tfie sixth goTemment, and eontri- 
bated seTen hundred tuents, ben^ the reymiue arising 
from the ishery of the lake Moeris, and a sufficient quan- 
tity of com for one hundred and twenty thousand Peruans 
and their auxiliaries, who bad their station witlun the white 
fortress' of Memphis. The seventh satrapy, consisting of the 
Sattag^dsB^^, Gandarii, Dadieisd, and Aparytss, paid one hun- 
dred and seventy talents. Susa% and the rest of die country 
of the Cissians, were the eighth, and contributed three hun- 
dred. 

XCII. A thousand talents of silver, and five hundred 
young eunuchs, were furnished yearly by the city of Babylon 
and other parts of Assyria ; this was the ninth division. Ec- 
batana, and the rest of Media, with the Parycanians lOid 
OrthooMrybantes, were the tenth*, and paid a tribute of four 
hundred and fifty talents. The Caspians, Pausicse, Pantima- 
tians, and Daritas, contributed two hundred talents, and com- 
posed the eleventii satrapy^. The twelfth, ^ which extended 



* Memphis consisted of three parts ; 
the third part was the castle or fortress, 
which was built of white stonesi whence 
it derived the appdlation of the wkUi ; 
it is also mentumed by Thucydides, i. 
104. Larchgr, 

y No name like this can be found. 
Fiem what scanty notices we hare, it 
can only be supposed that the seventh 
satrapy of Herodotus was made up of 
the province of Margiana, And some 
tracts adjoining to it on the west, and 
that it had tw its boundaries on the 
south, the ridge of mountains that sepa- 
rate Aria ; on the west, the countries of 
Baverd, Toos, &c. tiie original seats of 
the Parthians ; on the nor3i, tke ckseit 
towards the Oxus; and on the east, 
Baetria. In effect, that it was surround- 
ed on three sides by the sixteenth, and 
€0 die fourth, by Oie twelfth satrapy. 
RrnneL 

* This divisiea answers to die modem 
Kkutiatan* As it contained the then 
capital of the empire, uid had a rich soil, 
it was enabled to pay so large a tribute. 
The wealth of Susa is mentioned by 
Aristagoras, in the fifth book, ch. 49. 

» It is well known that there were 
two counties of the name of Media it 
the time of the Macedonian conquest | 
the greater and (e». The greater an- 
swers to the modem division of Al Jebti, 
tr Irak 4jam; tiM less, to Adeirhi^ia$i^ 
called by the Greeks Atrapatia. We 



conclude that Herodotus intended the 

S eater Media only, because he classes 
atiette, which lay between the two, as 
distinct from Media, and because also, 
Aderbigian impears to form a part of the 
Saspires and Caspians. The OatAiNwry- 
ktntet may be taken for the people of 
Ccnjkma, now CiftrisMi&iHi, the southern 
part of Media; and by the PanoamH 
we conclude are meant the TaretaeeBm, 
the people of the eastern mwrmoe of 
Media, which extends from Perm to the 
Caspian straits. Bsims/. 

^ There are found in Strabo and Pto* 
lemy some notices reqwcting the PSsica 
and Aspasicae, who appear to be the 
Pausicas of our author. (Strabo, p. 618 % 
Ptolemy, Asia, Tab. 7.) They are 
placed near the Chorasmians. The Cos- 
ptafM inhabited the shorn of the sea of 
that name, from the mouth of the river 
Cyrus southward. Hence this satrapy 
constitutes one vast natural division of 
country, and that of the most fertile and 
productive kind, being the modernpro- 
vinces of GhHen^ Magattderan, (er Tib&- 
rittan,) KoHuui, Dahestan, &C. known im 
ancient geography by the names of Gela, 
Maxere, Tspuri, Hyicani, and thecoun- 
tryoftheDahe. Hyrcania shoaJd have 
been in c luded in this divitton, althangli 
omitted in the statement of HcmlDtM. 



c No rale is -givai hy mkaA we cafe 
fonn any idea o« the extent of tfus sa- 
tfapy, vnlen the modeni pfovioM of 
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ffott the Ba«tiiaii8 to tli0 Jigl», hrovglit ui three hmAM 
and sixty talents. 

XCIII* Pactyice» with the Annenians and other neigh* 
boiaring' parts, down to the Enxine tea, made the thirteen^^ 
goyeniinent, and was ordered to pay four hundred talents. 
The fourteenth* consisted of the Sagartians, SannigsBanSy 
ThamansBans, Utians» Mycians^ and those who inhidbit the 
islands of the Bed sea, where banished persons were confined 
by the kii^, all these together were obliged to bring in six 
hundred tdents. The fifteenth'' comprehending the Sacss 
and Caspians, paid two hundred and fifty. The Parthians^ 
Chorasmiansy Sogdians, and Arians, were the sixteenth' go- 
vernment, and furnished three hundred talents. 

XCIV. Four hundred were required from the Paricanians^ 
and Asiatio Ethiopians, who made the seventeenth** diviaion. 
The eighteenths consisting of the Matieni, Sai^ires, and 



Balk and its dqpendeiicies are taken for 
the country of the B€xtrians at large. 
There is little question but that the pre- 
sent €ity of Balk is the Bactraor Bactria 
of the ancients ; but whether the modem 
proviiioe answers to the ancient one can- 
not be known : but iEglos is an unknown 
fiontiMi. Aceording to the context, we 
aaight suppose Bactriana to form the 
western -quarter, and look for JEglos in 
the eestern. Now the most remote 
eastern pnmnce of Balk is Kil, Gil, or 
KUau} mav not this be the Kilos, £ki« 
loe, or iEgios of our author 1 RmneL 

^ The Pactyans in Polymina, 67, 
should be taken for the Bactesrit, seated 
in the mountains on the west of Ispahan ; 
aiid the Pactvans of Armenia quite a 
dilfoent people, and quite unknown to 
mu When our author extends this sa- 
trapy to the Euxine, he appears to con- 
tradict what he says of the nineteenth. 

« This must be regarded as cempristng 
StgitUm, together with such parts of the 
country between it and the Persian gulf 
as were not exempted from tribute by 
Darius. We coneeiye Comiama in ge- 
Beral, as well as the country of Lar, 
barderii^ on the Persian gulf, and the 
islands ^ it, to bebng to this satrapy. 

Rt9tnmm 

' The Sae» possessed the countries of 
KoiUn and Slt^antan, which were ad-* 
jacent to Baetnana, Sogdia, and mount 
InMHU. The Catpiam may probably be 
the Canatfu of Ptolemy ; that is, Kiukgm^ 
whicb borders on me <oouatry of the 
9«e»« fimnei. 

' liie pcorinces of this attnpgr an aU 



contiguous, and form one of the largest 
of those divisions. The original Par- 
thia of Herodotus appears to be nothing ' 
more than the mountainous tract be- 
tween Hyrcania, Margiana, Aria, and 
the desert of Chorasmia. Soghd or Sa* 
marcand between the Oxus and Jaxartes 
is doubtless Sogdia, excluding Katlan^ 
Sagamant and KUan, as parts of the 
Sacan or Bactrian satrapies. Choratmia 
must be taken for Khowarezn, at large ; 
and Aria for Herah, which is sometimes 
written without the asqptrate, at this 
time. Bswnel. 

^ These Paricanii we refer to die 
countiy of Gedrmia^ i. e. Ktdge or M&k^ 
ran: considering Uie town of Fahrm^ 
or Powqf, as the Poorah of the historians 
of Alexander ; and this Poorah we re- 
gard as the capital of the Paricanii* 
We must regard the Ethiopians of Asia 
as the peoj^e of Ma^em, Hater, usi 
other provinees in' the south-east angle 
of Persia towards India. Bmmei. 

' The position of Matiene is w«ll 
known, it was, properly speaking, the 
north-west part of Media major, l3ring 
abore the ascent oi mount Zagros; and 
between Ecbatana and the lake of Ma« 
raga. The Sagpiret (or whatsoever may 
be their proper name) must occupy the 
space in the line between the AUtiene 
and Colchis, in modem gecmphy the 
eastern part of Armenia. The Ahro* 
diam we camot find any aulhori^ for 
placing ; but m^ suppose their country 
to be parts of Iberia and Albania, bor- 
dering en the Coldoani and Stnsrci. 
Rimsk ^^ 

Ll2 
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Abmdiaiui^ Inroii^t in two Irandfed talents* The MoseUmw, 
Tibarenians, Macronians, Mosynascians, and Mardians, were 
enjoined to pay three hundred talents, and composed the 
nineteenth'' satrapy. The Indiana were the twentieth^; and 
as they are more numeroas than any other people we know; 
the tribttte charged upon them was proportionably great ; fbr 
they were obliged to bring in yearly three hundred and sixty 
talents of sold. 

XCV. Now, if the Babylonian talent be compared with 
the Euboean, we shall find in this account nine thousand five 
hundred and forty talents'"; and if we estimate the gold at 
the value of thirteen times'^ silver, the sum will amount to 
four thousand six hundred and eighty Euboean talents; All 
this computed together, shews that Darius received the 
yearly tribute ** of fourteen thousand five hundred and sixty 
talents of the Euboean value, besides other sums of less coo- 
sequence, which I forbear to mention. 

XCVI. The revenues were paid to Darius by the inhabit- 
ants of Asia, and a small part of Lybia ; but in succeeding 
times another tribute was laid upon the. islands, and divers 
parts of Europe as far as Thessaly. The king preserves his 
treasures in this manner ; he causes the metals to be melted 
down and poured into earthem pots ; which done, the vessels 
are broken, and when occasion requires, so much is cut off as 
seems necessary. 



k This iiatnpy most have extended 
along the south-east coast of the Euxine, 
and was confined on the inland, or 
southern side by the lofty chain of Ar- 
menian mountains. On the east it was 
bounded by the heads of the Phasis and 
Cyrus ; and on the west by the Theimo- 
don. Rtnnel. 

1 How much of India was possessed 
by Darius is not known. For a perspi- 
cuous account of this and all the other 
satrapies, the reader is referred to the 
learned work of Major Rennel, sect, xi, 
xii. where the reasons for the situation 
of them are clearly stated. 

"■ These nombers as they now stand 
involve some difficulty. Larcher with- 
out hesitation reads mne thousand eight 
hundred and eighty. See also Schweigh- 
Auser's note. 

■ In the time of Plato the proportion 
of gold to silver was twelve to one, in 
the time of Menander ten to one. Lar-' 

o Herodotus has undertaken to give 
an account, in some detail, of the pro- 
duce of the Persian taxes; on what 
authority we are not informed. But we 



know that it is even now, with all the 
freedom of communication through mo- 
dem Europe, extremely difficult to ac- 
quire information, at aU i^proaching to 
exactness, of the revenue, and still more 
of the resources of the neighbouring 
states. Mr. Richardson, in his Disser- 
tation on the Languages of the East, 
has observed, that the revenue of Persia, 
according to Herodotus's account, was 
very unequal to the expences of such an 
expedition as that attributed to Xerxes; 
and therefore, he says, Herodotus must 
stand convicted of falsehood in one case 
or the other. Unprejudiced persons 
will have little difficulty to chuse their 
belief. The principal circumstances of 
the expedition fell necessarily under the 
eyes of thousands. The revenue could 
be known, to very few, and the resources 
probably to none. Yet a very acute in- 
quirer into ancient politics has observed, 
tnat valuable information is derived fiom 
Herodotus's account of the Persian re- 
venue. See Gibbon's History of the IUh 
man Empire, vol. i. ch. 8. note 1. and 
vd. ii. ch. 24. M%tford*t Grieee, cb. 
vi. 2. note 14. 
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XCVII. These then are the satrapieg and the inpoats on 
each. Persia is the only country which I ha^e not men- 
tioned as tributary; for the lands of the Persians are free 
from all taxes. But the Ethiopians^ who border upon Egypt, 
and were conquered by Cambyses in his expedition against 
the Macrobians, together with those who inhabit the sacred 
city of Nissa^ and celebrate the festival of Bacchus, are not 
enjoined to pay tribute, but send a yearly present to the king. 
These Ethiopians, and the adjoining people, who live in sub- 
terraneous dwellings, and use the same grain p with the Ca- 
lantian Indians, make a present every third year of two 
chcenices of unrefined gold, two hundred blocks of ebony, 
five Ethiopian children, and twenty elephants* teeth of the 
largest size: which custom they continue to this day« The 
Colchians numbered themselves among those who g^ve pre- 
sents, with the nations that lie between their country and 
mount Caucasus ; for so far the dominions of Persia extend. 
Bat the people who inhabit the north iside of that mountain, 
pay no regard to the Persian power. The present sent by 
the Colchians, consisting of one hundred boys, and the same 
number of virgins, was delivered every fifth year. The 
Arabians also brought every year a thousand talents of 
frankincense. These gifts were brought to the king besiijies 
the tribute. 

XC VIII. I shall now explain in what manner the Indians 
collect that great quantity of gold dust^ which serves to pay 
the tribute imposed upon them by the king. That part of 
India which faces the rising sun is covered with. sand; and 
of all the people who inhabit Asia, and are known to us by 
certain information, the Indians are placed in the most east^ 
wardly situation. The country which most advances towards 
the east, is rendered desert by the sands. The Indians con^ 
sist of many nations, which speak different languages : some 
apply themselves to the keeping of cattle, and others not^ 
Some inhabit the morasses of the, river, and feed upon raw 
fish, which they take by sailing out in boats composed of 
reeds; each boat is formed of one single joint of the reed'i. 
These Indians wear garments made of rushes, which they cut 

• 

i^Thia is rice or a kind of millet, compare also Theophrast. Hist. Plant, 

which is also mentioned in chap. lOO. iv. 12. Ctesias, ch. 6. &c. 
See Denon's Travels in Egypt, vol. i. p. It must be supposed that Herodotus 

75. and other travellers. Schtoeigh. meant the people who inhabit the banks 

4 Arundini quidem Indies arborea of the Ganges, the proper and Sataertt 

multitudo, quales vulgo in templis vide- name of which is Padda ; Ganga being 

^VA» Spissius n\ari corpus, foeminae ca- the appellative only ; so tha^ the Padai 

P^us. Navigioram etiam vicem pra- may answer to the Gangarids of later 

^^t (n eredimus) singula iMemodia, Greek wiiters. Rennel. 
PUay Hist. Nat* xvt. d6. See also vii. 2 ; 
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m tlie river, aad weaTing them together Kke a nutty wear 
thenit like a cuirasi. ^ 

XCIX. Eastward of this people lie the Padasi, who keep 
oattle, eat raw flesh, and are reported to use the following 
enstoms. When any one of the commnnity is siok» his nearest 
connections pat him to death, aUeffing that if he wasted by 
disease, he would spoil his flesh ; he denies that he is sick, 
but they, not agreeing with him, kill him, and feast upon his 
flesh. And if a woman be in the same condition, she is treated 
in the same manner by the women most acquainted with her. 
They kill those who happen to lire until they are old, and eat 
their flesh with rejoicing ; but few among them attain to long 
life, for before that, they put to death every one that falls into 
any distemper. 

C On the other hand, some Indians observe a quite con- 
trary custcMU ; for they nether kill any animal', nor sow any 
seed, nor are they accustmned to have houses ; but live iqMm 
herbs. They have a kind of grain about the size of millet, and 
enclosed in a calyx, which springs spontaneously from the 
earth: this they collect, and having boiled it, together with the 
eaijXf they eat it. When any one among them is sick, he 
retuqes into the desert, where no care is taken of him, whether 
hcwli^e or die. 

CI. All these Indians I have mentioned resemble the 
Ethiopians in complexion, and perform the act of generation 
in public' like other animals. The seed they emit is not white, 
as that of other men, but of equal blackness with their skin ; 
and such also is the seed of the Ethiopians. Tins part of 
India is situate to the soutiiward, very r^note from the Per- 
sians, and was never subject to Darius. 

CII. Other Indians, inhabiting towards the north, and 
bordering upon the territories of Caspaiyrus^ and . Pactyica, 
resemble the Bactrians in their manner of living, and are the 
most valiant people of all India. These are they who go to 
collect gold upon the uninhabited sands of their country. In 
this desert, and among the sands, there are found a kind of 
ants'*, less indeed than dogs, yet of a larger size than foxes. 
Some of them are kept in the palace of the Persian king, 
which were taken in this place. These ants are in shape ex- 
actly like those of Greece ; and making themselves habita- 
tions under ground, they throw up the sand in the same man- 

r Nicholas Dunascenus sa^ these never seen the animal itself, but a great 

people were called Aritonii. Larchir^ many of their skins, which were biou|ht 

• See book i.ch. 216. " into the Macedonian camp. M. De 

* See book iv. ch. 44. and note. Thou, an author of great credit, in&fnm 
« These are also described by Fliny, us, that Schah Thomas, Sophi of Penia, 



• inese are aiao oescnoea Dy rimy, us, tbat scbab Thomas, Sopbi ot i'enia, 
Ifist. Nat. xi. 31. Nearchus inibrms us, sent in the year 1559, toSolimaa, an ant 
(Arrian.HisU I]Mtic«zv«4.)thathehad like these here described. LmtUr. 
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ner^^ The sand thus thrown np is mixed ynA gold dust. For 
this sand therefore the Indians make jommeysinto the desert ; 
every man employed in that work tying tturee camels toge- 
dier, a male on each side, and a female in the middle, which 
he moimts himself, and always takes care that he may have 
torn her from her young as recently bom as possible. These 
camels are not less swift than horses, and much more able 
to carry burdens. 

CIII. What the form of the camel is, I shall not describe 
to the Greeks, as they are acquainted with it ; I will only 
mention those particulars which are not known ; a camel has 
four thighs' and four knees on his hinder parts, and the 
genital member turning towards his tail. 

CIV. When the Indians have prepared and harnessed 
their camels in the manner above mentioned, they set forward 
towards 'the desert ; having before calculated the time, so as 
to be employed in their plunder during the most scorching 
h^at of the day, because the ants are then all under ground. 
In this climate the sun is not, as in other regions, hottest at 
noon, but in the moming^^, from the time that it has risen to 
any height in the heavens, to the hour when men usually re- 
tire from the forum*; during which time it scorches there 
much more than at noon in Greece ; so that, it is reported, 
these Indians are accustomed at that time to bathe in cold 
water*. At noon the heat is little different from that-which 
is felt in other countries, but soon after becomes as moderate 
as the mor^ng elsewhere ; gradually diminishing as the sun 
declines, and upon the setting changes into excessive cold. 

CV. 14ie Indians arriving in tms place, fill their sacks 
^th the sand, and return with all possible expedition. For 
the ants, as the Persians say, immediately having discovered 
it by the scent, pursue them;. they affirm, that they are su- 
perior to every other animal in swiftness, so that if the 
Indians did not make some progress while the ants were col- 
lecting, no one would get away safe. The male camels, as 
they are inferior in speed to the females, fiedl in their strength ^ 
and at different^jmes keep up with great difficulty ; whilst the 

> ThU, ts Aristotle has remarked, that it alhides to intense perspiratioii, at 

(Hist. Anim. ii. 1.) is not true. Larcher, in French, the phrase, ** nager daaa 

7 Some traveller had told Herodotus, " Teau." The Latin word svdor is th« 

that when it was the third hour, or nine «Kact Greek word Ump. 

o'clock in Grreece, the sun was vertical ^ I have followed Schweighauser, 

in India ; and from liis want of know- who considers irapdk^nrBai as ngnif^- 

ledge on that snhject the difficulty ap- ing, tofaU in strength, &c. Cony trans* 

pears-to have arisen. Lareher. lates it, " Les chameaux miUes se s^par 

■ The time of full forum i^pears to eroient des femelles (resteroient en ar- 

hav« been about nine* riere,) s'ils n' ^toient point tir^ ens- 

* This is the general wav of trtoslat- semble et & cot^ d'elles. 
ing'the passage. Sehweighsraaer dunks 
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females, which are more swift than the males, and animated 
by the remembrance of their yonng, spare no efforts to return 
with all possible speed. In this manner the Indians collect 
the greatest part of their gold, as the Persians say ; for diat 
which they dig out of the mines is not so considerable. 

CVI. Thus the remotest part of the inhabited worid possesses 
some of the most excellent things; as Greece is more happily 
blessed with an agreeable temperament of air and seasons. 
For in these regions, which, as I said before, lie farthest to 
the eastward, and are called India, all animals, both quadru- 
peds and birds, are bigger than in other places ; except only 
horses, which are not so large as the Nysiean horses of Media. 
There is likewise abundance of gold, either dug out of the 
mines, or brought down by the rivers, or robbed from the ants 
in the manner I have related; besides a. certain tree, grow- 
ing wild, and instead of fruit, bearing a wool^ which excels 
that of sheep, both in beauty and quality, and is used by 
the Indians for clothing. 

CVII. Arabia is the last inhabited country lying to the 
southward ; aiid the only region which produces frankincense, 
myrrh,, cassia, chmamon, and ledanum. All these things the 
Arabians gather with some difficulty, myrrh only excepted. 
They collect the frankincense by burning styrax, which the 
Phoenicians export into Greece ; for flying serpents, small of 
body and with variegated skins, guard the trees which bear the 
frankincense, a great number round each tree. These ieure the 
same serpents as attack f^jpt. They are driven from the 
trees with nothing else but the smoke of the styrax. 

CVIII. These serpents, the Arabians say, would fill all 
the country, if they were not subject to the same effect which 
is experienced in vipers : and we may rationally conjecture 
that the wisdom of Divine Providence has made all those j 
creatures, which are naturally, fearful, and serve for food, to ' 
be very prolific, lest the species should be destroyed by con- 
stant consumption ; and.on the contrary, such as are rapacious 
and cruel, to be almost barren. Hence the hare^, which is 
hunted by beasts, birds, and .men, is so very prolific that it 
alone of all beasts conceives to superfetation, having in its 
womb some of its young covered with down, others bare, 
others just formed, and at the same time conceives another. 
Whereas a. lioness, which is the strongest and fiercest of 

c This was doubtlesss the cotton ^ The astonishing fecundity of this 

plant, called by the ancients Byssus, animal has made some authors imagine 

and was by them regarded both as a that the^ are hermaphrodites. Xeno- 

species of linen, and as a sort of wool phon, (Cfyneg. p. 572.) 
which new on trees in India. See Aristotle and several other ancient 

Pollux Onomast. yiii. 75. Larcher, See authors make the same remark with re- 

alao Falmerins l^xerc in Gr. Script. gard to the superfetation pf the hare. 
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beasts» bears one once^ in ter life, because she ejects her 
matrix with her whelp ; for he is no sooner capable of motion, 
but with his claws, sharper than those of any other beast, he 
begins to tear the part where he lies; until, increasing hi 
strength, he at list rends it in pieces, and leaves nothing 
sound behind him at his birth. 

pIX. So that if vipers and the winged serpents of Arabia 
should generate as their nature admits, men could not possi- 
bly live. But when they couple together, and the male emits 
his seed, the female seizes him by the neck, and presses so 
hard witH her teeth, that she never lets him go until she has 
torn it through. In this manner the male dies^ and the 
female escapes not long with impunity ; for when her young 
ones^are entirely formed, they open a way for themselves with 
their teeth through her bowels, and thus revenge the death of 
their father ; whilst other serpents, which are not hurtful to 
men, lay their eggs, and produce great abundance of their 
own kind. As for vipers, they are found in all parts of the 
world ; but flying serpents are found in thick swarms in Ara- 
bia, and no where else, and therefore (hey appear to be very 
numerous. 

ex. Having related the manner of gathering frankin- 
cense, I shall now give some account of .the way they take to 
furnish themselves with cassia, Which is this ; they cover all 
the body and face, except the eyes, with hides and skins, and 
^o down to the lake where the cassia grows : this lake is not 
deep, but ihfested with great numbers of winged beasts, in 
form resembling a bat, making hideous cries, and assaulting 
boldly. From these the Arabians take care to defend their 
eyes, and thus gather the cassia« 

CXI. They collect the cinnamon* in a still more wonderful 
maim^. In what place and country it is produced they can- 
not tell ; some however, reasoning not improbably, afEurm that 
it grows in those countries where Bacchus received his edu- 
cation ; and from thence, say they, certain ^eat birds bring 
those sticks (which we, from the Phoenicians, call cinnamon) to 
build their nests, which are fastened by means of clay, to 
mountainous cliffs, inaccessible to men« The Arabians, to 
surmount this difficulty, have invented the following artifice : 
they cut oxen, asses, and other large cattle into great pieces, 
and when they have carried and laid them down as near as is 
possible to the nests, they retire- to some distance from the 

• Tbxs is perfectly false. The lioness ' This is entirely fabulous. Larcher, 

generally has two at once, never more f By cinnamon the ancients under- 

than six, and sometimes only one. stood, the small branches of the tree with 

lionesses in Syria litter as many as five the bark on ; by cassia, the bark only, 

times. Larener^ Larcher, 
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place. In the mean time the birds descend to the flQsky.and 
carry up the pieces to their nests, which not being strong 
enough to support such a weight, fall down immediately to the 
ground. The Arabians approaching gather up the sticks, and 
by this means they and other nations are furnished with cin- 
namon ^, 

CXII. But the gathering of ledanum^ which the Arabians 
call ladanum, is far more wonderful. For though it is found 
in a most stinking place, it is itself most fragrant. For it is 
found, like gum, sticking to the beards of he-goats, which 
collect it from the woods. It is useful for many ointments, 
and is more generally burnt by the Arabians than any other 
perfume. 

CXIII. But I have said enough of these odours. For the 
rest, the air of Arabia is divinely sweet, and the country 
produces two sorts of sheep, which are very strange, and no 
where else seen. The first kind has a tail at least three cu- 
bitsJ long, which would certainly ulcerate, if they were suf- 
fered to draw it after them upon the ground. But every 
shepherd knows so much of the carpenter's art as to make 
little carts, upon which he places the tails of the sheep, and 
fastens them. The other sort has a tail of a full cubit in 
breadth. 

CXIV. South-west of this country lie 'the regions of 
Ethiopia, which are the utmost limits of the inhabited world, 
abounding in gold, ebony, and elephants of a prodigious size. 
The trees grow wild and uncultivated, and the inhabitants 
are very tall, beautiful, and of very long life. 

CXV. These are the extremities of Asia and Lybia ; but 
I have nothing certain to relate concerning the western 
bounds of Europe ; neither can I assent to those who tell us 
of a river, by the Barbarians called Eridanus^, which, they 

^ The mode here described of gettxiij^ ^je tsheep with tub so long and heavy, 

the ciAnamon resembles in many parti- that the shepherds support them on a 

culars one of the adventures of Smbad kind of carriage ; the sheep of the Cape 

the sailor, in the Arabian Nights Enter- of Good Hope have also very long and 

tainments. broadtails. See Fenant's Zoology. 

. 1 llie Ledum is a floWering shrub ^ Bellanger was of (pinion, that He- 

which grows to the height of two or rodotus here intended to speak of a river 

three feet. A complete description of it in Itsdy; PKny thought so too, and is 

is given by Tonmefort. The goats surprised that Herodotus, who passed so 

browse upon the leaves, on which there long a time atThurium, in Magna Gr»- 

is a gummy substance, which clings to cia, should have been unable to meet 

their beard. (Dioscorid. Mater. Me- any one who had seen this river. Thi» 

dica, i. 128. The peasants collect it Eridanus could be no other than the 

with wooden combs made for the pur- Rho-daune, which empties itself into the 

pose, then they form it into a mass, and Vistula, near Bantzic, on the banks of 

give it the name of Ledanum or Lado' which we now find amber in large quan- 

imm. Lurcher, tities. Lurcher, This is also the opmion 

i Between Senegal and Gambra there of Major Rennel. 
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i^y, fiihiighes amber, and nins northward into the sea. I 
know as Utile of the islands called Cassiterides^ from whence 
our tin comes. Indeed the Tory name of Eiidanus, which is 
Greek, and not Barbarous, discovers it to be the fiction of 
some poet; and though I have diligently inquired, yet I have* 
never seen any man who by his own experience could inform 
me concerning the nature of that sea, which bound» the ex- 
tremities of Europe. However, it is certain that amber and 
tin come from the remotest parts. 

CXVI. And it appears certain, that by far the greatest 
abundance of gold is found in the north of Europe™, but in 
what manner I am not able to relate with certainty, though it 
is said that the Arimaspians% a people who have only one 
eye, steal it from the griffins; but I cannot believe that men I 
are bom with one eye, and yet resemble the rest of mankind, 
in all other things. In a word, these extreme parts, which 
enclose and contain within themselves the rest of the earth, 
seem to possess whatever we account most excellen)t and 
rare. 

CXVII. There is a plain in Asia encompassed on every 
side with a ridge of hills, opening into five several passages. 
This country was formerly in the possession of the Choras- 
mians, and is on the con&ies of these same Chorasmians, of 
the Hyrcanians, Parthians, Sarangssans, and Thomanians, but 
since the establishment of the Persian power, belonga to Hoe 
king. A great river, known by the name of Aces^**, flows, 
from these Mils, and formerly being divided several ways„ 
used to water the lands of the nations' before mentioiied,. 
being conducted to each nation through a separate opening. 
But these people have suffered the foUowii^ thing since they 
were reduced under the dominion of. the Persian ; for the 
king caused the apertures to be blocked up„ and gates placed 

• It has been very much the custom tended fiff into north Asia. See BenneT, 

to refer the C^iasiterides to the Scilly sect. 3. 

islands alone ; but the idea ought to be "See book ly. ch. 13 and 27. Milton 
extended to Cornwall at least, and it is uses this fable in his second book of Pa- 
possible that very great changes have radiselost, 

taken place in the state of Scilly and o This story, so improbably told, seemn 

ComwaU since the date of that traffic, to relate to the Oxus,ot to the Ochus, 

There are some curious particulars in both of which have undergone conadcr- 

Diodorus Siculus respecting an island able changes in theur cowrses^ partiy bj 

near the British coast, to which car- the management of dams, parUybv their 

riages laden with tin came at low water, own depositions, for they certainly flow 

in order to its being embarked in vessels near the countries of the ChorasmiaiB, 

for the continent. See book v. 2. The the Hyrcanians, and Parthians ; but the 

want of information of Herodotus on Sarangaans, if taken for the people of 

these matters can only be referred to the Zarang, that is, Segistan, as no doubt 

jealousy of the Phoemcians. lUnneL they ought to be, ve out of the question 

« The north-west part of Asia is here as to any connection with these nvers* 

meant. The Europe of Herodotus ex- Rennel, 

Mm2 
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at eaoby so that the water being prevented firom eseaimg, tlie 
whole plain between the moantaias became a sea ; and tl^ 
pe(q>le who before had been supplied with those waters, being 
deprived of a thing so necessary, were rednced to great ex- 
tremities ; for though, as other countries, they have rain in 
winter, yet in summer, when they sow panicum and sesamus, 
they stood in jieed of water; and therefore, finding them- 
selves totally excluded from the benefit of the river, they 
went with their wives to the king's palace, bowling and 
making loud exclamations before the g^tes : upon which the 
king gave order that the passages should be opened towards 
those lands that were in the most pressiag want, and shut up 
again when they were sufficiently watered, and afterwards to 
do the like to the rest^ m such order as should be found ne- 
oessary. But, as I am informed, he opens it when he has 
exacted great sums of money, berides the usual tribute. 

CXVlII. It happened ^at Intaphemes, one of the seven 
who had conspired against the magus, lost his life from the 
following act of insolence: soon after that enterprize, he vent 
to the palace in order to confer with Darius, pursuant to the 
agreement before mentioned, by which provision was made, 
that all the accomplices might, without a messenger to an- 
nounce him, go in to the king at any time, except when he 
riiould happen to be in bed with one of his wives. Inta- 
l^iemes, therefore, in confidence of this privilege, attempting 
to enter the royal apartment without un introducer, was 
stopped by the door-keeper and messenger, under GoJkMur that ^ 
the king was then accompanied by one of his women ; but 
Intaphemes, suspecting they Ued, cbrew his> scimitar, and after 
he had cut off tiie ears imd noses of both those officwi^ and 
had festened them to tiie bridle of a horse, he hnng them 
round their necks, and so let them go. 

CXIX. In this condition they went in, and shewing them- 
Cfelvea to the king, acquainted him with the cause of the ill 
usage they had received. Upon which Darius, feeuring the 
six might have concerted this attempt together, sent for 
them, one after the other, and examined their opinions^ whe- 
ther they approved the action. But finding by their answers 
that Intaphemes was singly guilty, he caused him to be 
seized, with his children and family, having many reasons to 
suspect that he and his relations might raise a rebelMon. 
Whilst they were under confinement, and bound, in order to 
execution, the wife of Intaphemes went to the gates of the 
palace weeping and lamenting loudly, which she continued 
so assiduously, that at last Darius, moved with compassion, 
sent a messenger to speak to her in these terms : " Woman, 
" the king givesyou the life of any one among your captive 
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<< rdatkms whom you wish to deliver.*' ** 9tece the kmgs" 
said g|[je> after sonke delfteratiofu ''will grant me no morot 
" than one, I choose my brother." Darius, when he heard 
her answer, wondering at her choice, dispat9hed another mes- 
senger to ask her in his name, ** Why she had shewn so little 
" regard to her husband and children, and rather chosen to 
'' save the life of her brother, who was not so near related to 
" her as her children^ nor could be so dear to her as her bus- 
" band?^' She answered, '' That by the permission of heaven. 
" she might haive another husband^ and other children, if she 
'' should be deprived of those she had, but could never have 
*' another brother, because her father and mother were 
" already dead.*' The king was so well pleased with this 
answer, that he not only pardoned her brother, but gave her 
likewise the life of her eldest son, and put all the rest to 
death. Thus Darius caused one of the seven to be executed 
in the beginmng of hk reign. 

CXX. As near as may be about the time of the illness 
of Cambyses, the following circumstances happened. Orcetes, 
a Persian, had been appointed governor of Sardis by Cyrus ; 
this man conceived the impious project of seizing and putting 
to death Polycrates the Samian, though he had neyer seen 
him, iMwr ever received any injury from him by word or deed. 
But the most current report is, that the cause was this. As 
he was one day sitting at the gates of the palace^ with another 
Persian, whose name was Mitrobates, at that time governor 
of Dascylium, they fell from ordinary discourse into a dis- 
pute concerning valour ; in which Mitrobates upbraided Oroe- 
tes in these terms : ** Art thou then," said he, '' to be ac- 
" counted a man of any esteem, who hast not yet reduced 
" the islasd of Samos to the king's obedience ; which lies 
'' near thy government, and is so easy a ccmquest, that one of 
'* its own inhabitants haying made an insurrection with fifteen 
'' armed men, obtained possession of it, and now reigns 
** over it?" Tliis reproach, they say, left a deep impression 
on the mind of Oroetes, and made nim take a resolution to 

P An exactlv gimiiar sentknent occurs and son, said, " that the death of a son 

in Sophocles, Antig. v. 924. Abaucha, " was a loss which he might hope to 

a Scythian, in Lucian, (Toxar. s. Amicit. " repair ; the death of a father was a 

torn. ii. c. 61.) is described as neglect- *' loss irreparable. Hume, 
ing bis wife and children, and saving See also the lines quoted in the Anti- 

his friend from the flames. When adied qu^yy ^^* ^^* ch. 11. 
the reason, he replied, *' Other children 4 The grandees used to wait at the 

" I may easily have, and they are at gates ofthe palaces ofthe kings of Persia. 

" best a precarious blessing ; but I This custom, established by Cyrus, con- 

" should not find such another friend as tinned as long as the monarchy, and at 

" this in a long time." this day, in Turkey, we say the Ottoman 

Edward the First, when he heard at port, for the Ottoman court. Larcher. 
the same time of the death of his father 
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reyenge himself; not upon Mitrobates^ who had said this, 
but against Polycrates, as the cause of the aflr^nt he had re- 
ceived. 

CXXI. Others, but not so many, affirm that a messenger, 
dispatched by Oroetes to Polycrates, to demand something, 
which is not mentioned, found him reposing in the men's 
apartment, with Anacreon' of Teos near him, and (whether 
from previous determination he despised the affairs of Oroetes, 
or by chance it so happened) when the herald delivered his 
message, Polycrates, as his face chanced to be towards the 
wall, never turned about, nor condescended to make him any 
answer. 

CXXII. Both these reasons are alleged to have been the 
cause of the death of Polycrates ; and I leave every man to 
believe whichever he pleases. However, Oroetes, who re- 
sided in the city of Magnesia', upon the river Mseander, being 
acquainted with the intentions of Polycrates, sent a message 
by Myrsus a Lydian, the son of Gyges, to Samos ; for Poly- 
crates^ was not only the first of all the Grecians we know, 
who formed a design to render himself master of the sea, 
except Minos" of Crete, or perhaps some other before his 
reign, but the first of all men"", who to that time had enter- 
tained great expectations of subduing Ionia and the islands. 
Oroetes therefore, well informed of his design, sent him a 
message in these words: ** Oroetes to Polycrates. I under- 
'* stand that you are devising vast enterpnzes, but have not 
" money answerable to your projects. Now, if you will 
" hearken to my advice, you will succeed in your enterprizes, 
*' and preserve me ; for I have certain information that Cam- 
*' byses has resolved to take away my life. Receive me there- 
" fore with my treasures, part of which take yourself andper- 
'• mit me to enjoy the other : by these means you cannot fail 
** to acquire the dominion of (rreece. If you doubt what I 
'^ say concerning my riches, send to me one of the most faith- 
" ful persons about you, to whom I will shew them.** 

' It is by no means surprizing to find ' Mitford (Hist. Greece, vi. 3.) says^ 

in the court of a tyrafit a man who is that Polycrates appears to have been the 

perpetually celebradng wine and love. Macihavel of his time, with the advan- 

These verses are fiill of the praises of tage of possessing the means to prove the 

Polycrates. After the death of that merit of his theory by practice, 

prince, Uipparchus, tyrant of Atheas, » This is confirmed by Thucydides, 

sent a fifty-oared vessel to conduct him to book L ch. 4 and 13. and also by Dio- 

him. Larcher, - dona, iv. 60. 

■ This is added to distinguish it from « T^f avOpktTrtitticXtyofikvrii: yevtrj^, 

the Magnesia ad Sipylum, atown of Lydia This Larcher translates, Mais quant a ce 

at the foot of mount Sipylus, to the north- que Van appelU les temp% hisbniques; 

west of Sardis and east of Phocaea. It and says that avOfwrnfin r**^*? » **^ 

is called by the Turks Guzel-Hisar. historical times, are opposed to f»v6uni> 

There was also a country called Mag- fabulms times, 
nesia in Thessaly, &c. 
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CXXIII. Polycrates having heard this was delighted and 
willing to comply, and as he was veiy desirous of wealth, he 
fiist sent his secretary, Mseandrius, the son of Maeandrius, to 
take a view of his wealth. This man was a citizen of Samos ; 
and not long after presented all the magnificent furniture, 
found in the apartment of Polycrates, to the temple of Juno. 
When Oroetes learnt that a person was expected to examine 
his wealth, he caused eight chests to^ be filled with stones, 
except a very small space round the edge, and having spread 
a thin covering of gold upon the surface, he made them fast 
with cords ^, and kept them ready till the arrival of Maeandrius, 
who, when he had inspected the pretended treasure, departed, 
and at his return acquainted his master with what he had 



CXXIV. Upon this information, Polycrates resolved to 
go in person to Orcetes, though he was earnestly dissuaded 
by his friends, and by the oracles, and moreover, though his 
daughter had seen in a dream this vision ; she imagined she 
saw her father elevated in the air, washed by Jupiter, and 
anointed by the sun. Deeply affected with ner dream, she 
endeavoured by all means possible to divert him from going 
from home ; and, as he was going to embark on a g^ley of fifty 
oars, persisted in uttering words of bad omen. On the other 
hand, he threatened her, if he returned safe, that she should 
long continue unmarried ; which she willingly imprecated 
upon herself, choosing rather to remain a virgin than to lose 
her father. 

CXXV. Thus Polycrates, rejecting all counsel, went away 
to Oroetes, accompanied by divers of his friends, and, among 
others, by Democedes the Crotonian, the son of Calliphon, a 
physician by profession, and the most skilful practitioner of 
his time. When he arrived in Magnesia, he was put to death 
in an iofamous manner, unworthy of his person and magnani- 
mity : for none of all the Grecian tyrants, with the exception 
of those of Syracuse*, are to be compared with Polycrates in 
magnificence. But Oroetes put him to death in a manner not 
to be mentioned^ without horror, having caused him to be 

y Aimibal made use of a similar stra- (Odyss. viii. ver. 447.) upon which pas-* 

tagem to free himself from the dangers sage Eustathius informs us that keys 

which threatened him from the avarice were invented by the Lacedaemonians, 

of the Cortynians. See Com. Nepos, It is very singular that the Lacedsmo-' 

cL xxiii. 9. Justin, xxxii. 15. See also nians, who held every thing common,' 

the way in which the Egestaeans deceived should be the inventors of keys, 
the Athenians. Thucyd. vi. 46. * Herodotus alludes to Gelon and his 

> Before the invention of locks, it was brother Hiero. 
the custom in ancient times to fasten **^ Oroetes doubtless flayed him alive, 

doors, boxes, &c. with knots. Every one which was a common punishment in 

has heard of the famous Gordian knot. Persia. According to i>iodonia Sic. 

This custom is alluded to by Homer, (Excerpt de Virt. &c. torn. ii. p. 567.) 
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crucified : of those that attended PolycrateB, he disoiiBsed all 
that were Samians, bidding them to feel tWikf til to him for 
their liberty: the strangers and servants he detained and 
treated as slaves. Thus Polycrates accomplished the dream 
of his daughter : for, as he hung upon the cross, he was washed 
with the reign of Jupiter, and anointed by the sun, as the 
moisture of lus body was exhaled. And such was the end of 
all his prosperities, as Amasis, king of Egypt, had foretold. 

CXxYI. Not long after the avenging furies of Polycrates 
pursued Oroetes : for after the death of Cambyses, and during 
the usurpation of the mages, Oroetes continuing at Sardis, 
gave no manner of assistance to the Persians, who had be^i 
fraudulently dispossessed of their power by the Medea ; and 
not only took that opportunity to murder Mitrobates, governor 
of Dascylium, because he had upbraided him on the subject 
of Polycrates, together with his son Cranaspes, both highly 
respected by the Persians, but, among an infinite number of 
other insolent actions, caused a messenger, who brought an 
unwelcome message to him from Darius, to be assassinated ia 
his return, by certain persons appointed to way-lay him, and 
bury him privately with his horse, after they had put their 
orders in execution. 

CXXYII. Darius, therefore, upon his accession to the 
throne, resolved to punish Oroetes for all his crimes; and 
especially for the death of Mitrobates and his son. But be- 
cause his own affairs were not yet tranquillized, and he had 
but just gained the kingdom, and he understood that Oroetes^ 
besides a g^ard of one thousand Persians, could draw toge- 
ther great forces out of his governments of Phrygia, Lydia, 
and Ionia, he declined to send an army against him ; he there- 
fore contrived the following project openly. He summoned 
the principal of the Persians together, and spoke to them 'in 
these terms : " Which of you, O Persians, will undertake to ac- 
<' complish for me this by address, and not by violence or num- 
'' bers of men ? for where prudence is required, force is un- 
" necessary. Which then of you will bring me the body of 
'' Oroetes, either alive or dead ? Of Oroetes, I say, who has 
" never yet done any service to the Persians, but brought in- 
" finite mischiefs upon them : who has already murdered two 
'' of us, I mean Mitrobates and his son ; and, with intolerable 
*' insolence, assassinated the messengers I sent to recall him« 
" He must therefore be stopped by death, before he has per- 
" petrated any greater evils against the Persians," 

Orcetes inflicted this cruel death to pu- plored his protection, in order to possess 
ntsh the perfidy of Poljcrates, in having himself ^ their treasores. Larckir, 
jkA to death some Lydians, who had im* 
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GXXVIII. When Darius had thus spoken, thirty of those 
who were present undertook it, being^ each separately desirous 
of performing this ; and every one contending for the employ- 
ment, Darius ordered them to determine the dispute by lot ; 
which being done, Bagseus, the son of Artontes, was chared 
with the enterprize, and performed it in this manner. He 
wrote divers letters about several affairs, and, after he had 
sealed them with the signet of Darius^ he departed for Sardis ; 
and, coming into the presence of Oroetes, delivered the letters 
one after the other, to be read by the king*s secretary ; for 
every governor has one of these secretaries attending him. 
This he did in order to see if the guards would shew any signs 
of defection : and perceiving they paid great respect to the 
letters, and much greater to the contents, he put another into 
the hands of the secretary, containing these words : ** Persians, 
'' king Darius forbids you to serve any longer for guards to 
*' Oroetes :" which they no sooner heard, than they laid down 
their lances. When Bagaeus saw them so readily obey, he 
took greater confidence, and delivered his last letter to the 
secretary, written in these terms : '* King Darius commands 
'' the Persians who are in Sardis to kill Oroetes." Upon the 
reading of which, the guards drew their scimitars, and killed 
him immediately. Thus vengeance overtook Oroetes the Per- 
sian for the death of Polycrates. 

CXXIX. When the possessions had been removed, and 
had arrived at Sardis, it happened not long after that Darius, 
in leaping from his horse while hunting, twisted his foot with 
such violence that the ancle-bone was dislocated;, and think- 
ing he had the best of the' Egyptian physicians about him, he 
made use of their assistance. But they, by violent pulling 
and twisting the part, made the evil worse, and from the pain 
which he felt, he lay seven days and seven nights without 
sleep. On the eighth day Darius, still continuing in a bad 
condition, was informed of the ability of Democedes the Cro- 
tonian, by one who had heard of him at Sardis, and presently 
conmianded him to be brought into his presence. He was 
found among the slaves of Orcetes, altogether neglected ; and 
introduced to the king loaded with fetters, and clothed in rags. 

CXXX. When he was brought before him, Darius asked 
him whether he understood the art of physic. But he, fearing 
such a confession might for ever prevent his return to Greece, 
would not acknowledge his skill. But he appeared to Darius 
to dissemble, although he was skilled in the art, and he there- 
fore commanded those who had brought him thither to bring 
out the instruments of whipping and torture, and upon this 
Democedes presently declared, that indeed he could not pretend 
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to nnderatand the art in perfection, but had learned something 
by the conyersation of one who was a physician. Upon which, 
when Darius put himself under his care, by using Grecian medi- 
cines, and ^applying lenitiyes after violent remedies, he caused 
him to enjoy sleep, and in a little time restored him to his 
health, though the king had before despaired of ever recover- 
ing the strength of his foot. When he had performed this 
cure, Darius presented him with two pair of golden fetters ; 
but Democedes asked him, if he meant to reward him with a 
double evil for restoring his health. With which answer Da- 
rius was pleased, and sent him to the women*s apartment, 
attended by some of his eunuchs ; who having informed them 
that this man had saved the king's life, every one of his wives 
taking gold^ out of a chest in a vase, gave it to him with the 
vase, and in such an abundant gift, that a servant Sciton, who 
followed him, collected a considerable treasure of the staters 
he took up as they fell to the ground. 

CXXXI. This Democedes became acquainted with Poly- 
crates after having left Crotona on the following account. He 
suffered restraint from his father, who was austere in his tem- 

ter, and being unable to endure this, he removed to ^gina; 
aving settled there, in the first year, though he was altoge- 
ther unprovided with the instruments requisite to his profes- 
sion, he surpassed the most skilful of their physicians ; and 
the second year obtained a talent for his salary out of the 
public treasury. The third year he was engaged by the Athe- 
nians, at the rate of a hundred minse ; and the fourth by Po- 
lycrates, with a reward of two talents ; and on that occasion 
Went to Samos. The Crotonian physicians became very fa- 
mous by the reputation of this man ; for at this period the phy- 
sicians of Crotona were said to be the first throughout Greece. 
The Cyrenfleans possessed the second place ; and the Argives 
were at the same time accounted the most skilful in the art of 
music. 

CXXXII. Democedes, having thus cured Darius, lived at 
Susa in a magnificent house; was admitted to the king's 
table, and enjoyed every thing in abundance, except the 
liberty of returning to Greece. He obtained a pardon for 
the Egyptians, who, having been the king's physicians, were 
condemned to be empaled for suffering themselves to be out- 
done bv a Greek ; and procured the liberty of a certain pro- 
phet of Elis, who had attended Polycrates, and lay neglected 

c This is one of the most perplexed thing to Jill it, as into water, e^nf has 

passages in Herodotus, "Yvotvitteiv is also caused great doubts. I have fol- 

used in the same sense as in book iu ch. lowed Valckenaer ; see his note. 
136. viz. to dip a veMtel doitn into any 
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among the prisoners. In a word, Democedes was the priocU 
pal favourite of Darins. 

CXXXIII. Not long after these things had passed, Atossa; 
the daughter of Cyrus, and wife to Darius, had a tamonr in 
her breast ; which afterwards broke and spread considerably. 
As long as it was not very large, she concealed it, and from 
delicacy informed no one of it ; when it became dangerous^ 
she sent for Democedes and shewed it to him. He promised 
to cure her, but bound her by an oath, that she would confer 
upon him in return whatever favour he might ask, and that he 
would ask nothing which might bring disgrace on her. 

CXXXIV. When he had by the application of remedies 
restored her to health, Atossa, as she was instructed by De- 
mocedes, addressed herself to Darius, as she lay in his bed, 
with these words : '' It is strange that a king of so great 
'' power should be inactive, and not rather conquer nations, 
" and enlarge the empire of the Persians. A young prince, 
** possessed of such vast treasures, ought to render himself con- 
'' siderable by his actions, and to convmce his subjects that 
" they are governed by a man. Two reasons oblige you to 
" this conduct ; first, that the Persians may know they are 
" commanded by a valiant king ; and then that they may be 
** employed in war, and not tempted by too much ease to 
'' rebel. You should therefore perform some illustrious 
'^ action, while you are in the flower of your years : for as 
'' the faculties of the mind keep equal pace with the body 
" in advancing to their utmost vigour, so both decline** to- 
" gether gradually, and 'become blunted to every thing." 
Thus Atossa expressed herself according to the instructions 
she received from Democedes ; and Darius in answer said, 
'' Thou hast advised me to do as I had already determined : 
'' for I have determined to make a bridge and march from 
" this continent to the other, against the Scythians, which I 
'* will do in a short time." Atossa replied, *' Lay aside, I 
'* beg of you, your intentions of first marching against the 
" Scythians, who will be in your power whenever you please; 
"but take my advice, and lead an army into Greece: for 
" the account I have heard of the Lacedsemonian, Argian, 
" Athenian, and Corinthian women, has inspired me with a 
" vehement desire to have some of them for servants. Be- 
" sides, you have the fittest man in the world to inform you 
" of every thing concerning Greece ; I mean the person who 
** cured your foot." " Since then," replied Darius, " you are 
*' of opinion that I ought to make my first attempt against 

** The same sentiment occurs in Ho- cretius iii. v. 44Q. Compare also livy, 
mer's Odyss. book ii. v. 315.. aad in Lu- ti. eh. 23. 
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^* Gfeeoe, I tUifk it better to send some Persians thither 
** with the man yon mention, in order to discover what they 
** can relating to the country ; and when I have learnt every 
** particnlar, I will torn my arms against them." 

CXXX V. Having said this, he soon began to make good 
his word* ; for as soon as day dawned he sent for fifteen emi- 
nent Persians, and commanded them to accompany Demo- 
cedes in taking a view of all the maritime places of Greece, 
and to bring him back again, without affording him any oppor- 
tunity of making his escape. After he had given these in- 
structions to the Persians, he sent also for Democedes, and 
enjoined him to return so soon as he had pointed out and 
shewn to them all the parts of Greece ; he also commanded 
him to take and carry lul his goods and furniture for a present 
to his father and brothers, promising to furnish him with many 
times as much at his return. He assured him farther, that he 
would provide a ship for the transportation of his presents, and 
would cause all things necessary and coi&venient for his voyage 
to be embarked in her. My opinion is, that Darius promised 
him all these things without any deceitful intention ; but De- 
mocedes, fearing the king might have a design to try him, did 
not eagerly receive^ all that was given, but said, that he would 
leave his own goods in his house till he should return, and only 
to accept the ship, which Darius had promised as a present to 
his brothers. Darius having given him these instructions, 
sent them down to the coast. 

CXXXVI. When they reached Phoenicia and Sidon, a 
city of Phoenicia, they caused two galleys to be made ready 
with all diligence for the transportation of their persons, and 
another ship of great burden to attend them with all things 
necessary and commodious, they set sail for Greece ; where 
they touched at, and viewed the maritime places, and wrote 
down a description of them ; at length when they had observ- 
ed whatever is accounted most remarkable in that country, 
thev passed on to Italy, and landed at Tarentum. But Aris- 
tophilides, king of the Tarentines,out of favour^ to Democedes, 
took off the rudders of the Median ships, and seized all the 
Persians as spies, and confined them. During which Demo- 
cedes went to Crotona, and when he had reached his own 



« Compare Homer's Iliad, xix. v. This passage has caused great doubts ; 

242. ptiffTknni is the same as pavrwni, m< 

' 'Bmr^Xecy signifies to teize with dulgentia, faeUita9, and ^fiftOK^deoe is 

It is used in the same sense by the genitive used objectively, a relation. 



Appian. Punic, c. 94. Ev is an Ionic- ^hich in English is sometimes expressed 
for ov, nti ^m< : it is here written by prepositions. See Matthias's Ur. Gr. 



(V as being an enclitic. Sekweigh, 3l3. The genitive is used in the same 

f '£ic fniormnic rric £irifiOK^ioe. way in book v. ch. 43. 
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coantry, Aristophilides set the Persians at Kberty, and re- 
stored all that he had taken out of their ships. 

CXXXVII. The Persians set sail from Tarentmn in pur- 
suit of Democedes ; ^md arriving in Crotona, found him in the 
fonim, and laid hands on him. Some of the inhabitants, 
dreadinfi^ the Persian power, were for delivering him np ; but 
others took hold on the Persians, and beat them with clnbs, 
thongh they admonished the Crotonians to desist, in these 
terms : '* Men of Crotona, consider what yon do, in protect- 
" ing one who is a fugitive from the kinff : how will king Da- 
** rius bear with patience this great insiut? And what will be 
" the event, if yon force this man from ns ? Shall we not cer- 
" tainly make war against your city before all others, and use 
'' our utmost endeavours to reduce you into servitude ?" Yet 
these words were not sufficient to persuade the Crotonians ; 
for thev not only detained Democedes, but seized the mer- 
chant-ship that attended the Persians ; who, being thus de- 
prived of their guide, reembarked in order to return to Asia, 
without endeavouring to inform themselves farther concerning 
Greece. At their departure Democedes required them to 
tell Darius, that he was engaged to many the daughter of 
Mile'*, for he was not ignorant that the name of Milo, 
the famous Athlete, was well known to the king. And I am 
inclined to believe, that Democedes spared no expence to 
hasten the conclusion of this match, that he might appear to 
Darius to be no inconsiderable person in his own country. 

CXXXVIII. After the Persians departed from Crotona, 
they were driven to lapyg^a, and being taken^ and made 
slaves there, were ransomed by Gillus, a banished Tarentine, 
and conducted by him to Darius : for which service the king 
professed himself ready to reward Gillus in the manner he 
should desire. But he, relating the cause of his banishment, 
asked nothing more than to be restored to his country by the 
authority of Darius. Yet lest he should throw all Greece 
into confusion, if on his accoimt a great fleet should be sent 
through their seas, that he should be satisfied if the Cnidians 
alone were to restore him ; since he thought that a return 
would be most easily efiected by them, as they were in amity 
with the Tarentines. Darius having undertaken this, per- 
formed it ; and having dispatched a messenger to require the 
Cnidians to^ conduct Gillus to Tarentum, they readily obeyed 
his orders, but could not persuade the Tarentines, and were 
not strong enough to constrain them by force. In this man- 

*> Milo carried off tke prize of wrest- full account of him, see Aulus Gelliua 
lin| six times in the Olympic games, Nocf. Att. zv. 16. 
and GCYea times in the Pythian« For -a 
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ner ihese things passed; and the Persians I have mentioned 
were the first who went from Asia to discover the affairs of 
Greece. 

CXXXIX. After these transactions, Darius conquered 
Samos ; which was the first of all the cities he took either from 
the Grecians or Barbarians. The cause was this. During 
the expedition of Cambyses the son of Cyrus against Egypt^ 
many Grecians resorted thither; some, as one may conjecture, 
on account of trade, some to serve as soldiers, others to view 
the country. Among the last was Sylosoo the son of .^Eaces, 
brother to Polycrates, and an exile of Samos. His good 
fortune led him to make use of a scarlet cloak, with which he 
. covered himself, and walked publicly in the streets of Mem- 
phis. Darius, who was one of Cambyses's guards^ and made 
no great figure at that time, saw him and became desirous of 
the cloak, and went up to him, and asked him if he would sell 
it^ Syloson, perceiving Darius to be passionately fond of 
the garment, made this answer, as if he had been extraordi- 
narily inspired, ** I would not sell my cloak for any riches ; 
** yet, if you desire it so much, I will give it you for a present." 
Darius, accepting his offer with thanks, took the cloak. 

CXL. Syloson thought afterwards that he had lost this 
cloak by his simple generositv. But when, after the death of 
Cambyses, and the destruction of the magus by the seven 
Persians, Darius, who had been one of that number, was ad- 
vanced to the throne; Syloson, hearing that the kingdom 
had devolved upon the man he bad presented with his cloak 
in Egypt, went to Susa, and, sitting at the gates of the palace, 
said he had been a benefactor to Darius: which being re- 
ported to the king by one of the door-keepers, he answered 
with surprize, '* What Grecian is this, to whom I, who have 
** but lately obtained the kingdom, owe gratitude ^ for any 
" thing ? Few or none of that country have come up hither : 
" nor can I mention any thing which I owe a. Greek. How- 
^' ever bring in the man, that I may know the meaning of 
** his words." The door-keeper presently introduced Syloson^ 
and as he stood in the midst of the company, the interpreters 
asked him who he was, and what he had done, that he said 
he had been a benefactor to the king. Then Syloson related 
what had passed between Darius and himself concerning the 
cloak ; and having said that he was the person who had made 
him that present, the king answered, '' O thou most generous 
'* of men ! art thou then the man who made me a present, 
" when as yet I had no power ? and although it was small, 

' For the force of the imperfect itvU- ^ The word vpoaiSiurOai, is used in 
TO, see note on book i. eh. 68. the same sense^ book i. ch. 61. 
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** yet the obligation at any rate is the same, as if I were now 
" to receive from any place a thing of great value. I will re- 
" ward thee with great abundance of gold and silver, that 
" thou mayest not repent thy kindness to Darius the son of 
" Hystaspes.*' ** O king," replied Syloson, ** give me neither 
" gold nor silver ; but recover my country, which ever since 
" the death of my brother Polycrates, who was killed by 
" Oroetes, has been usurped by one of our servants: give 
" me, I say, Samos ^thout blood, and without enslaving my 
" countrymen." 

CXIil. Wlien Darius had heard his recjuest, he sent an army 
under the conduct of Otanes, one of the seven, with orders 
to act in conformity to the desires of Syloson. And being 
thus instructed, Otanes marched to ,the sea coast, and began 
to embark his army. 

CXLn. In the mean time MsBandrius, the son of Mean- 
drius, had taken upon him the govermnent of Samos, which 
had been committed to his care by Polycrates ; and resolving 
to shew himself a most just man, was thus prevented from 
accomplishing his intention. When he heard of the death of 
Polycrates, he presently erected an altar to Jupiter the deli- • 
verer, and marked out a sacred piece of ground round it, 
which is now seen in the suburbs of the city. Having done 
this, he summoned a general assembly of the citizens, and 
made the following speech : •* You know," said he, " that I 
** was entrusted with the sceptre and all the power of Poly- 
" crates, and that the government i^ wholly in my hands. 
*' But I will use the best of my endeavours to abstain from 
" a crime, which I should condemn in another : for the ar- 
" bitrary power assumed by Polycrates over men equal to 
" himself, was never approved by me ; neither shall I ever 
*' approve the like in any other person. Now seeing the de- 
'* cree of fate has been accomplished by his death, I Sur- 
^* render the government into your hands, and proclaim 
** an equal liberty to all. Only I desire you would grant me 
" six talents out of the wealth of Polycrates ; and confer upon 
" me, and my descendants for ever, the priesthood of the 
" temple I have built to Jupiter the deliverer, and I restore 
" to you your liberties." When Mseandrius had made these 
demands, some one standing up in the assembly, said, '' You 
" forsooth are not woithy to govern us, you who have shewn 
*' yourself to be wicked and a pest ; rather think how you will 
** give an account of the wealth that you have had the ma- 
*' nagement of." 

CXLIII. Thus spoke a man of eminence among the Sa- 
mians, whose name was Telesarchus. But Mseandrius having 
considered with himself, that if he should lay down the 
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power* some other would assame the tyranny in his place, re- 
solved to keep possession of the goyernment. To which end 
retiring to the citadel, and sending for the citizens thither, 
luder colour of giving them an account of the public treasure, 
he seized their persons as they came, one after the other. 
But whilst they were under confinement he fell sick, and 
his brother Lycaretus, imagining he could not recover, killed 
all the prisoners, that he might with greater facility usurp the 
dominion of Samos ; for they did not, as it seems, wish to be 
free upon the conditions which Lycaretus proposed. 

CXLIV. When the Persians came to Samos to restore 
Syloson, no man lifted up a hand against them, and Msean- 
drius, with those of his party, offered to depart the island 
under a promise of protection; which proposition, when Otanes 
had accepted, and a truce was agreed on both sides, the prin- 
cipal men of the Persians had seats brought, and sat down in 
front of the citadel. 

CXLV. In the mean time Charilaus, another brother of 
Mseandrius, and somewhat mad, was kept prisoner in a dun- 
geon for some fault he had committed. This man having 
, overheard what was doing, and from an aperture of his prison 
observed the Persians sitting in great tranquillity, demanded 
with many exclamations to speak with Mseandrius, which 
Maeandrius hearing, commanded him to be brought into his 
presence ; where, immediately after his admission, he began 
with opprobrious and reviling language to excite him to fall 
upon the Persians. " Me," said he, " you have thought fit 
" to confine in a dungeon, who am thy brother, and have 
** done nothing to deserve such usage ; but hast thou not 
'* courage enough to avenge thyself on the Persians, who are 
** so easy to be subdued, when thou seest that they are about 
" to expel thee, and render thee destitute of a home? If thou 
<* fearest them, lend me thy auxiliary forces, and I will not 
'' only* make them repent their coming, but am ready to send 
" thee out of the island likewise." 

CXLVI. Maeandrius readily accepted the offer of Chari- 
laus ; not, as I suppose, that he was so destitute of under- 
standing to imagine his own power superior to that of the 
king, but out of envy to Syloson, who he saw would other- 
wise possess himself of the city uninjured and without trouble. 
He resolved therefore to provoke the Persians, and by this 
means to make the power of Samos as weak as possible, and 
then to give it up mto the hands of Syloson ; for he knew 
that the Persians, if they suffered any outrages, would be- 
come bitterlv exasperated with the Samians, and as for him- 
self, he could make his escape out of the island at his plea- 
sure, for a secret passage had been made under ground, lead- 
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ing from the citadel to the sea. In the aneaa time Charilans, 
having armed the auxiliaries, set open the gates, and sidlyiii^ 
out upon the Perrians, who expected not any hostility, and 
thought every tUng had been agreed, surprised and kiled 
the principal men among them as they w^e sitting in their 
seats. But the rest of the army taking the darm, came in- 
to their succour, and repulsed the auxiliaries into the ciladeL 

CXLVII. When Otaaes, the general, saw the great km 
he had sostained by the slaughter of these Persians, he neg- 
lected to obey the orders given him by Darkis at his de- 
parture^ importing that he should neither kill nor take pri* 
soner any Samian, but deliver 'the island to Syloson wiAont 
damage; and on the contrary commanded his army to put all 
the Samians they should find to t|ie sword, without sparing tiie 
children. So that while one part of his forces was employed 
in besieging the citadel, the rest killed all they met, as well 
within the temples as in other places. 

CXLVIII. Mssandrius made his escape by sea, and fled 
from Samos to Lacedssmon ; and after his arrival, when he 
had placed in safety the riches he had carried off, he did as . 
follows. When he had set out his cups of gold and silver, 
his servants began to clean them, and at the same time hold- 
ing a conversation with Cleomenes the son of Anaxandrides, 
and then king of Sparta, he conducted him to his hoiise« 
The king, viewing the cups, was filled with surprise and 
astonishment, which Ikiaeandrias perceiving, sdicited Um to 
take, whatever he desired, and repeated his offer several 
times. But Cleomenes shewed himself a most upright Boian, 
by refusing stedfastly to accept any thing ; and afterwaids 
co&sidmng that by giving to other citizens he would get 
assistances, he went to the Ephori, and told them it would be 
more expedient to expel this Samian out of Peloponnesns, 
lest he should corrupt him or others of the Spartans. Upon 
which they took his advice, and banished him by public pro- 
clamation* 

CXLIX. In the mean time, the Persians having taken 
Samos as in a net"", put it into the hands of Syloson" en- 
tirely destitute of inhabitants. But Otanes, the Peri^an go* 
neral, repeopled the city afterwards, npon a vision he saw in 
a dream, and a dist^nper which seized him in his private 
parts. 

' Ti^Di^ 18 used in this sense m this wav is desciibed in book vi. eh. 31. 
"Hiucyd. 1. 58. and a few lines after, » Syloson had a son named iEaoet, 
fvpovTo in the same sense as evpiifftTa . as his father was, who succeeded him in 
in the present passage^ See Valcfcenaer's the kingdom of Samos, and was de- 
note, throned by Aristagoras of Miletus. See 

^ The^ manner of taking an island ip book vi. ch. 13. 
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CL. Wfailat tlieae forces were employed in this naTal ex- 
pediticHi against Samos» the Babylonians revolted, being very 
well prepared in every thing. For during the usurpation of 
the magus, and the insurrection of the seven, they had made 
«ie of those times of confusion to prepare themselves to sus- 
tain a siege, and had not been discovered. But when they 
appeared in open rebellion, they took the following method 
to prevent the consumption of their provisions. They pre- 
served their mothers in general; and after they had per- 
mitted every man to select besides one female from his fa- 
mily whom he liked, best, to make his bread, they assembled 
all the rest together and strangled them^ 

CLI. Darius, being informed of these affairs, drew all his 
forces out, marched to Babylon and besieged the city. But 
the Babyloniims, not at all solicitous about the event, mount- 
ing the ramparts of the wall, fell to dancing, and derided 
Darius with his army, and some one among them spoke in 
this manner to the Persians : *' What business have you here 
** to detain you? decamp rather and march off", for you will 
** not be masters of this place until mules bring forth;" which 
words were spoken by tiie Babylonian in full assurance that 
a mule could never breed. 

CLII. When Darius had spent a year and seven months 
before Babylon, and as well as his army became annoyed at 
not being able to take the city, he endeavoured by various 
stratagems and artifices to take the place, iand, among others, 
he tried that in particular by which Cyrus took it ; but all 
his efforts were rendered ineffectual by the unwearied vigi- 
lance of the Babylonians. 

CLIII. In the twentieth month of this siege a prodigy 
happened in the quarters of Zopyrus the son of Megabyzus, 
one of the seven Persians who dethroned the mag^ ; for a 
mul^ that carried his provisions brought forth, wluch Zc^y- 
rus hearing, and doubting the truth of so strange an event, 
he went to the place, and, after he had fully satisfied himself, 
strictly commanded all that were present to conceal the thing: 
and because he well remembered the words' of the Babylo- 
nian, who at the beginning of the siege said, ** The city 
** might be taken when mules, barren as they were^, should 

« By this action the prophecy of Isaiah p Mules latdy engender. When it 

was fulfilled, eh. zlvn. ver. 9. " But did sometimes happen, it was legaided 

" these two things shall come to thee as a prodigy whidb required expiations. 

« in a moment in one day, the loss of Pliny, Nat. Hist. viii. 44. says, " Theo- 

''chiUren, and widowhood: they shall '* phrathu wdgo partn in CapptidoeU 

' '* come upon thee in their perfection, " trttdU: ted uu id animal ibi wi gt- 

'* for the multitude of thy sorceries, and " ntiri»,** Lmreker, 

** for. the great abundance of thine en* The particle ircp gives great foice to 

" ^ ~^ "" " the exBRsaion: so in Homer, Hind xx. 
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** breed;" he donokided that the man had spoken, and the 
mule . broaght a colt, by the inin^ice of a divine power; on 
account, tlMref(M:e, of the presage^ of this saying, he thought 
that Bai^Ion mi^ht be taken. 

CUV. In this persuasion Zopyros went to Darius, and 
asked him: whether he very much valued the taking of Baby- 
lon, and having learnt that he valued it at a high price, he 
began to consider by what means he alone might accomplish 
the work ; for am<mg the Persians great achievements are 
honoured in a very great degree. And after mature deli- 
beration, finding no other possible way to compass his design 
than by mutilating his body, and in uiat conation deserting 
to the enemy, he considered that as a light matter, and in- 
flicted on himself an irremediaUe mutilation ; for having cut 
off his nose and ears, he whipped himself, and cut his hair in 
a shocking manner, and went thus into the jNresence of Da- 
rius. 

CX«y. Darius was very much grieved when he bbheld a 
man of his rank so ignominiously treated, and having leaped 
hastily from his throne, with loud exclamation asked who had 
been the author of that outrage, and on what occasion; 
** There is no one," answered Zopyrus, " but yourself who 
** could have sufficient power io treat me in this manner ; no 
'* stranger has done tins, but I have done it to myself, as I 
" considered it a particular in^gnity that the Assyrians 
** should deride the Persians." ** Wretched man,'* said Da- 
rius, ** thou hast endeavoured to put the fairest name on the 
" foulest action ; pretending to have inflicted this indignity 
** on thyself by reason of :&e siege. Art thou so foolish to 
" believe the Babylonians will surrender the sooner because 
** yon are mutilated? Have you not lost your senses'*, since 
" you have thus ruined. yourself?" " Had I/* replied Zopy- 
rus, ** informed you of my intentions, you would not have 
** permitted me to proceed ; but because I consulted only 
** with myself, I have executed my design, and if you do not 
*' fail we shall take.BabylQU. For 1 will desert to the Baby- 
'' lonians in tins condition, and tell them I have suffered 
** these indignities from you ; and when I shfdl have per-. 
** suaded them of my sincerity, I doubt not to obtain the 
** command of their forces. My opinion therefore is, that on; 
** the tenth day after my departure you would oommand a 
*' thousand men of those whose loss you do not regard to. 

▼cr. 65. TA r« arvyt^wn ^oi fnp, which omen. " Omen," says Festus, qtuui 
the Gods, as many a$ there are, &c. ' See ** ormen, quia fit ab ore" 
Hoogeveen^DoctrmaP^tftic. GwBC.xIiv. » 'BcirXwccv, htanlly, to taU out of 
3. Ibmreker, harbour^ The word is used in the same 

9 •if/cq b what the Latiiis called way in book vi. ch. 13. 
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ap to the gale of Semiraiiiis, two tkoiisaiid on the 
^ serealh day after to tlie gale of Ninns, fmd after an in- 
*' temtl of twenty days^ four thoturaad moire to that of the 
** ChaldsDans ; bat let neither the first nor these carry any 
** other arms than swords only for their defence. After the 
** twentieth day is passed, command all the rest of the army 
^* to march up dunectly to the walls, with particnlar orders to 
** the Persians to post themselves at tiie gates of Belus and 
** Cissta ; for unless I deeeive myself, the Babylonians will 
** not fail among other things to entimst me with the keys of 
** the gates, in consideration of my great actions ; and dien 

>/' I and the Persians will take care to perform the rest." 

CLVI. When he had given this advice, he took his way 
towards the city, and freqaendy turned round to look behind 
him, as if forsooth he was really a deserter. The guards who 
were placed on the towers seeing him f^roaefaing, went 
^wn, and drawing back one door of the gate a little, asked 
him who he was, and what business brought him thither. He 
answered, he was Zopyrus, and desired to be received into 
the city, which the guards hearing, they conducted him to 
the assembly of the nation'; when he was brought before it, 
he begpan to dmlore his condition, and assured them he had 
suffered from Darius what indeed he had done to himself, for 
advising him to break up the siege, because he saw no means 
of taking the city. ** Wow therefore," said he to the Baby- 
lonians, ** I put myself into your hands, with a resolution to 
** do you the greatest service, and all possible mischief to 
** Darius, his army, and to the Persians ; for he certainly 
** shall not escape with impunity, since he has thus disgrace- 
** fully mutilated me, as I am perfectly informed of dl his 
'' counsels and designs." 

CLVII. The Babylonians, seeing a man of that distinction 
among the Persians depfived of his ears and nose, and covered 
widi stripes and blood, never doubted the truth of his words ; 
and assuring themselvei^ of his assistance, shewed a readiness 

. to grant him whatever he would ask. Accordingly he desired 
like command of some forces ; and having obtained his request, 
aeted as he had preconcerted with Darius : for on the tenth 
day he sallied out of the city at the head of the Babylonians, 
and surrounding the thousand men that he had instructed 
Darius first to place there^ he cut them all in pieces on the 
spot. When the Babylcmians saw that his actions were 
suitable to his promises, they expressed their joy in an ex- 

> TA KOwA signifies either th$ aiiem- ingtotheformof govtmmeitt efllabKilied 
% ^ tk» pwpU, or that ef the senate mid in Babylon. I am inclined M the »- 
li^,orthatofc&sjeiiiK«only;ftcoord. ciMd. IwvAtr. 
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tnunrdlmnry miniiieri and dedared themaeWef read; to supply 
him with all things he should demand. Zopyras thereford, 
at the time prefixed by Darius and himself » drew out another 
party, and killed two Aonsand more of his men; which 
second action so pleased the Babylonians, that the name of 
Zopyms became the general subject of their praises* In 
conclusion, he marched out a thnrd time, and leading Us 
troops to the place appointed, surprised and cut in pieces the 
other four thousand. Upon which success Zopyrus acquired 
so great credit in Babylon, that he was constituted general, 
and guardian of their walls. 

CLYIII. But, when Darius made an assault all round the 
city, pursuant to the agreement they had made, then Zopyrus 
discovered his treachery ; for whilst the Babylonians were de- 
fending themselves from the walls against the army of Darius, 
Zopwus opened the gates of Belus and Cissia, and introduced 
the JPersians into the city. Those who saw this traitorous 
action, fled into the temple of Jupiter Belus ; and those who 
perceived nothing of what passed, continued in their several 
posts, till they also discovered that they had been betrayed. 

CLIX. Thus Babylon was taken a second time ; and Da- 
rius, becoming master of the place, not only demolished the 
walls and gates ^ which had been left entire by Cyrus, but 
commanded about three thousand of the principal leaders to 
be impaled, and then gave leave to the rest to continue in 
their habitations. And because the Babylonians had strangled 
their women, as I said before, in order to prevent the con- 
sumption of their provisions, he took care to furnish them 
wives, that they might not be destitute of children ; and to 
that end enjoined the neighbouring provinces to send a cer- 
tain number of women to Babylon, taxing each at a certain 
number, so that altogether fifty thousand came together ; and 
from these the Babylonians of our time are descended. 

CLX. No Persian, in the opinion of Darius, either of those 
who came after, or lived before, surpassed Zopyrus in great 
achieveitnents, Cyrus only excepted ; with -whom no Persian 
ever thought himself worthy to be compared. It is also re- 
ported that he frequently used to say, he would rather wish 
Zopyrus had suffered no hurt, than to acquire twenty more 

' It must be remarked, that Darius it would have been rebuilt ia the man- 

lived about a century and a half before ner described by Ctesias, Clitarchus, and 

Alexander, in whose time the walls ap- others, who describe it at a much later 

pear to have been in their original state; period. Besides, it would have been 

or at least, nothing is said that implies quite unnecessary to level more than a 

the contrary. And it cannot be believed, part of the wall to lay the place open : 

that if Diunus had even taken the trouble and in this way probably tne historian 

to letel thirty-four miles, of so prodigious ought to be mMwntood. Lareher, 
a rampart as that of Babylon, that ever 
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BabyloDB. However, he rewarded him magnifieenfly ; for 
besideB annual presents, consisting of all those things which 
are aoconnted most honorable amonff the Persians, he gave 
him the revennes of Balnrlon for life, free from any manner of 
charffe. Hegabyzus, afterwards general in Egypt against 
the Athenians ^ and their allies, was son of this 2^pyriis% and 
father to another of that name, who abandoned the Persians, 
and Yolontarily deserted to Adiens. 

• This u related in Thocydides, book .nus, and commanded the inhabitants to. 
i* chapten 104, 109i &c. give up the place to the Athenians, who 

* Zobyrus, son of Megabyzus, and were with him. The Caunians replied, 
grandson of the ftimous Zopyrtts,fevolted that they were willing to surrender it to 
nom Anaxenes (Ctesias apud Phot, him, but they refused to admit any 
Cod. 72. p. 124) after the death of his Athenians. IJpon this he mounted the 
lather andmother, and advanced towards wall; but a (Jaunian, named Alcides, 
Athens, on account of the friendship knocked him on the head with a stone, 
which subsisted between his mother and His grandmother Amea(ris afterwards 
the Athenians. He went by sea to Cau- crucified this Caunian. Larcher, 
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After the reduction of Babylon, Darius next undertook 
an expedition against Scythia ; and seeing Asia flourishing in 
men and riches, grew very desirous to revenge himself upon 
the Scythians, who without provocation had formerly invaded 
the territories of Media, and defeated all those who appeared 
in arms against them. The Scythians, as I have said already % 
continued twenty-eight years in the possession of Upper Asia, 
having entered those provinces in pursuit of the Cimme- 
rians, and suppressed the power of the Modes, who before 
that time were masters of sdl Asia. But after they had spent 
so many years abroad, they met with as great difficulties in 
returning to their own country, after such an interval, as they 
had encountered before in Media, and found an army of no 
inconsiderable force ready to oppose their entrance; for 
during so long a time of absence, the wives of those Scy- 
thians had used the company of their slaves. 

II. The Scythians deprive all their slaves of sight for the 
sake of the milk^ which they drink, and which they milk in 
this manner ; they have bones shaped like flutes, which being 
applied to the genital part of a mare, one of these slaves 

* See book i. ch. 103 and 105. " le bras jusqu'aix coude dans la vulva, 

^ Homer calls them Galactophagi and " {>arce qu'on pretend savoir par ezp^- 

Hippomolgi. " J'entendis et vis moi* " rience, qu'^tant chatouillee de la 

" mime, «l Basra/' dit M. Niebuhr, '* sorte, elle donne plus de lait. Cette 

(Descript. de TArab. p. 146.) ** que '* m^ode ressemble beaucoup a celle 

" loTsqu'un Arabe trait la femelle du «< des Scythes." Lareher, 



* baffle, iin autre lui fourre la main et 
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blows with his mouth whilst another milks the beast. They 
say this is practised, because the veins of the mare, being 
thus inflated, are filled, and the dugs are depressed. When 
they have finished milking, they pour it into hollow vessels of 
wood, the blind men, placed in order ° round the tubs, agitate 
it for some time ; then Aey skim off tiie substance which lies 
uppermost^, which they esteem the most precious, leaving the 
rest, as of less value. And on this account the Scythians put 
out the eyes of all the prisoners they take ; for they do not 
apply themselves to husbandry, but only to the keeping of 
cattle. 

III. Born of these slaves and the wives of the Scythians 
a new generation had grown up, who knowing their own ex- 
traction, marched out to oppose the return of those who 
came from Media. To this end they cut off the coimfry by 
a broad ditch*, carried on from mount Taurus to the very 
large lake Maeotis ; and afterwards they encamped opposite, 
and came to an engagement with the Scythians, who were 
endeavouring to force a passage. The Scythians repeated 
. the attempt several times, and were unable to obtain any ad- 
vantage ; upon which one among them said, *' Men of Scy- 
*' thia, what are we doing by making war with our slaves ? 
** If we are killed our own power diminishes, and, if we kill, 
** we lessen the number of those we ought to command. My 
** opinion therefore is, that we should lay aside our bows and 
^' spears, and every one taking his horsewhip in his hand, go 
** directly to them in that way; for so long as they saw us 
** armed, so long they conside]:^ed themselves equal to us, and 
** bom of as good blood as we ; but when they shdil perceive 

« literally. Having placed the blind rodotus speaks were within Tauris, there 

men in a continued series round, &c. are none without, Larcher, 
UepurriZtiv is used in the same sense Herodotus speaks agaia of the aaiae 

in ch. 202. trench in ch. 20. as the eastern boundary 

^ It is somewhat surprising that iiei- of the Royal Scythians. No mountains, 

tfaer the Greeks nor the Latins had any however, are marked in any pontioa 

wocd to exMess cntfam. Larch§r* coEresponding to the above idea ; and 

« The Chersonesus Taiirica is sur- we have never heard of any mountains of 

rounded on all sides by the Euxine, the Taurii, save those within the Krinua. 

Cimmerian Bosphorus, and the Palus It is probable, therefore, that the trench 

Mieotis, except in one narrow neck, intended waa that which shut up the 

which separates the ^f of Carcinitis peninsula ; and more especially as such 

from the Palus Msotis. It is in this trenches or walls, or both, are clearly 

spot, I suppose, that the trench men- pointed out ^ other historians. In this 

tioned by Herodotus was sunk. It com- case, therefore, some other word than 

mences at the spot called Taphrae, where mountaint should be read; and the 

we now find the city Pr^cops; which* trench (which in fortification always im- 

according to P. Briet, in Tartary, signi- plies a rampart also) would have been 

fies a trench. The Emperor, Constantine drawn from the Palus MsBOtis to the 

Porphyrogenitus(deAdminist.Imp.42.) opposite shore of Tauris. lUnnel, p. 

tells us, that in his time the trencli was 9o« 
filled up. The mountains of which He- 
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^' us appreaohiBg with our wlupa iimtead of mns, they will 
^* soon be oonviDced they are our servants, and under that 
** apprehension will resist no more«" 

IV. The Scythians did as he advised, and the slaves, 
struck iKith astonishment, forgot they were to fight, and fled 
away. Thus the Scythians, who had the dominion of Ana, 
and were afterwards expelled by the Medes, retomed to 
their own country; and Darius, desiring to take revenge, 
assembled an army in order to invade their territories. 

y. The Scythians say their nation is of a later original' 
than any other, and began in this manner. The first man 
that appeared m Scythia, tlien an uninhabited desert, was 
Targitaus', concerning whom they relate things incredible to 
me ; for they affirm that he was bom of Jupiter and a daugh* 
ter qS the river Borysthenes ; that he had three sons, who 
went by the names of lipoxais, Apoxais, and Colaxais ; that 
during their reign a plough, with a yoke, an axe, and a bowl, 
all of gold, feU down from heaven into Scythia; that the 
eldest, who saw those things first, approached with design to 
take them up; and as be approached, the gold burst out iuto 
a blaze ; when he had retired the second went up, and the 
gold became as befi>re ; the blazing gold accordingly repulsed 
these, but when the youngest went up, it became extin- 
guished and he canned them home with him ; and that the 
elder brothers having learnt this event, surrendered the king- 
dom to the youngest. 

VI. They fiurther say, that those Scythians, who are called 
Auchatae, are descended from lipoxais ; those, who are called 
Catiari, mid Traspies, from the second Apoxais ; and the race 
of their kings, which they call Paralatae, from Colaxais, the 
third son of Targilaus. They g^ve themselves the general 
name of Scoloti, which is also the surname of their king ; but 
the Grecians call them Scythians. 

VII. This account they give of their original, and reckon 
about a thousand years at most from the reign of Targitaos, 
the first king of Scythia, to the time that Darius crossed over 
against them. The kings take all imaginable care to pre- 
serve the sacred gold, and annually approach it with magnifi- 
cent sacrifices in order to render it propitious. If he who has 
die guard of these things on the festival day happen to fiall 
asleep in the open air, the Scythians say he cannot live 

' Justin (HUU ii. 1.) says, that the from the youngest son of Targitaus, h«s 
Scytiiians contended with the B^yptians to Perlas, or Berlas, which designed the 



concerning their antiquity. See Uepnel, tribe last in rank of those descended 

p« 80. from Turk. Tarffitaus was the son of 

9 The Targitaus of Herodotus has in Jupiter ; Turk of Japhet. See D'Hei- 

its root some affinity to the name Turk ; helot. Art. Turk. Hmtul, p. 73. 
as that of Paralats, the tribe descended 

VOL. I. P p 
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through the year, and therefore make Uiii a present of as 
much land as he can ride over on horseback in one day^. Co- 
laxais, perceiving the coiintry to be of vast extent, divided 
the kingdom between his three sons, and made that share 
most considerable where the gold which fell from heaven is 
kept. The Scythians say that those parts which are situate to 
the northward of their territories, can neither be seen nor 
passed through, by reason of the feathers^ that fall continually 
on all sides : for the earth is entirely covered, and the air so 
full of these feathers, which shut out the view. 

VIII. These things are related by the Scythians concern- 
ing themselves, and the regions that lie above them ; but the 
Greeks who inhabit Pontus give a different account, and say, 
that as Hercules was driving away the cows of Geryon, he 
arrived in the country now possessed by the Scythians, which 
was then an uninhabited desert ; and that Geryon lived in an 
island, by the Greeks called Erythia, beyond the Pontus, and 
situate not far from Gades, beyond the columns of Hercules 
in the ocean. They likewise affirm that the ocean, beginning 
in the east^ flows round the whole earth, but do not demonstrate 
it by fact : that Hercules, in his return, passed through the 
country which is now called Scythia, and as a storm and frost 
overtook him, he drew his lion's skin over him and went to 
sleep ; and in the meanwhile his mares, which were feeding 
apart from his chariot, vanished by some divine interference. 

IX. They add, that Hercules, when he awoke, * sought 
them all over the country, and coming to a place called Hy- 
Isaa'^, found a monster^ of an ambiguous nature, resembling a 
virgin from the thighs upwards, and a serpent in the lower 
parts. Astonished at the sight, he asked her if she had seen 
his mares. She told him they were in her power, but. that 
she would not restore them unless he would lie with her ; to 
which he consented on these terms. Nevertheless she de- 
layed to perform her promise, out of a desire to enjoy the 
company of Hercules as long as she could; he however was 

*> This was not given, says Larcher, but by the testimony of Baron Tott in 

because he would not live through the modern times, which i& very satisfactory, 

year ; but, on account of the danger, this This province was also remarkable for 

reward was given to him who had pro- . contaming a flat tract of a very singular 

perly watched it. ' form, (that of a sword,^ which project- 

* See chap. 31. ' ed into the sea, called the course of 

* k Hylsa was the name of the penin- Achilles. Rennel, p. 63. - 

sula adjacent to Taurica on the N. W* * M. Pelloutier calls this monster a 

formed by the lower part of the Borys- Siren. But Homer represents the Sirens 

thenes, the Euiine, the gulf of Carcini- as very beautiful women. Diodor. Sic. 

tis, and the jriver H^pacyris, which flow- (ii. 43.) describes this monster in the 

«d into tt. It is now named Jandmfhuk. same way as Herodotus. He makes her 

This tract, unlike the rest of maritime^ the mistress of Jupiter, by whom she 

Scythia had trees in it. This circunr- had Scythes. Larchir, 
stance is not (mly conflrmed by Pliny, 
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desiroasof recovering tiiem and departing; at last die re- 
stored the mares, and spolce to bim in these terms ; *' I pre- 
>". served your mares when they strayed hither, and you 
-" have given me the rec<mipence of my care, for I have three 
." sons by you ; tell me, therefore, how I shall dispose of them 
" when they are growq up : whether they shall continue to 
** live in this country, where I am mistress, or whether I stall 
" send them to you." To this question Hercules answered : 
" When you see the children arrived to the age of men, you 
** cannot err if you do this : give this country to that son 
" whom you shall find capable of drawing this how, and put-^ 
" ting on this belt as I do, and send away those who shall fall 
" short of these injunctions. If you do this, you will consult 
** your own happinei^s, and perform my orders.'^ 

X. Then having drawn one of his bows, (for he carried two 
at that time,) and having shewn her the belt, he put into her 
hands both the bow and the belt, which had a golden cup 
hanging at the clasp, and afterwards departed. When her 
sons had attained to the age of men, she n^^d the eldest 
Agathyrsis, the second Gelonus, and the youngest Scythes ; 
and remembering the orders of Hercules, put them in execu- 
tion as he had enjoined ; but finding two of her sons, Agathyr- 
sis and Gelonus, unable to come up to the proposed standard, 
she sent them out of the country, retaining Scythes, her 
youngest son, with her, because he had accomplished the will 
of his father. All those who have in succession ruled over 
Scythia have been the descendants of this Scythes the son of 
Hercules; and from his time the Scythians have always car- 
ried a. cup fastened to their belts. These things are reported 
by the Grecians who inhabit Pontus. 

XI. But another relation, which seems more probable to 
me, runs in this fanner. The Scythian Nomades were once 
inhabitants of Asia, and being harrassed by the MassagetsB 
with frequent wars, they passed the river Araxes, and entered 
the country of the Cimmerians ; who, they say, were the an- 
cient possessors of those regions which are now inhabited by 
the Scythians. The Cimmerians, finding themselves invaded 
by the Scythians with a numerous army, assembled in coun- 
cil, but could not come to any agreement, because the kings 
and the people were of different sentiments ; both violently 
supported, though that of the kings was the more brave : for 
the people were of opinion that it would be best to retreat"*, 
and that there was no necessity to run into any hazard against 

™ Since vpriyfta hri, with an infini- Tpifyfid k<m S(6fUvov, the thing requires, 

tive after it, signifies it is toorth while the ease demands, that this should be done, 

and useful to do this, it can scarely ob- So that there is no necessity to alter the 

tain that meaning withoutunderstanding reading. Sehweigh, 
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90 gfMt A multitiide ; but the kingfl on Hie contrary advised 
that they should fight it oat with the invaden of their coantry. 
Thus when neither the people would assent to the persuasions 
of the kings, nor the kings to ^ose of the people ; and one 
party resolved to depart without fighting, and leave their pos- 
sessions to the invaders, whilst the .other, reflecting on the 
gie'kt advantages they had enjoyed at home, and the apparent 
evils they must suffer if they slK>uld forsake their country, de- 
termined to die, and be buried in their own country, and not 
to betake themselves to flight with the multitude. In this 
contrariety of opinions they divided, and being equal in num- 
bers, the two parties engaged in battle ; and M those who fell 
in tl^ dispute were buried by the rest of the people near the 
river Tyras, where their sepulchre remains to this day. 
When the Cimmerians had performed that office, they aban- 
doned the country, and the Scythians, when they arrived, took 
possession of the deserted country. 

XII. There are even to this day in Scytfaia fortifications 
and 'Porthmia*^, which retain the name of Cimmerian, toge- 
ther with a whole province, and a bosphorus or narrow sea. 
It appears certain that the Cimmerians fled from the Scythians 
into Asia, and settled in that peninsula where the city of Sinope, 
a colony of the Grecians, was afterwards built ; and it is no 
less evident that the Scythians, pursuing them, mistook their 
way and entered Media: for the Cimmerians, in all their 
fli^t, never abandoned the coast of the sea ; whereas the 
Scythians in their pursuit leaving mount Caucasus on the 
right hand, defected towards the midland countries, and so 
entered Media. This report is generally current, as well 
amonff the Grecians as Barbarians. 

Xnl. But Aristeas^ a poet of Proconnesus, and son to 
Canstrobius, says in his verses, that he was transported by 
Apollo into the territories of the Issedones, beyond which 
the Arknaspians inhabit, who are a people that have only one 

>■ Iliis, according to Stephan. By z. was cult of access. He refers them to the 

tlie name of a village at the mouth of Oenoett; with what justice we I^ow 

the Palus Maeotis. M^eueting. not ; it is possible they might have madr 

Res|>ectinff the vmUU, &c. still found u$e of them, hut it is more probable that 

in the time of Herodotus under the name these are die works alluded to by our 

of Cimmerian, he does not say that they author, for it may be remarked that 

were in the peninsula, bat the context works of this kind are comnaonly of ^ery 

implies it, and it is not improbable that ancient date. lUnnel, p. 74. 

be had seen them. Baron Tott saw in ^ He wrote an epic poem in three 

the mountainous part of the Krimea, .books, upon the wars of the Griffins and 

ancient castles and other buildings, a Arimaspians. Longinus (X.) has re- 

nart of which were exeaoated from the corded six of his verses, which he con- 

twe rotk, together with subterraneous siders rather florid than sablime. Tzet- 

pfMiagMfrom one to the other. These zet (Chiliad, yii. 688.) has pi«ierved 

were, he says, always on jnoantains diffi« . six nunc* Lttrcktr, 
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eye; that the next fegiofi abdifiids hi grilfal•^ which gt^d 
the g<dd of the counti^; and that the Hyperboreans are 
situate yot farther, and extend themaelvefl to the sea ; that 
all these, except the Hyperboreans, following the example 
of the Arimaspians^ were continually employed in making 
war against their neighbours ; that the Issedones were ex- 
pelled by the Arimaspians, the Scythians by the Issedones, 
and that the Cimmerians, who inhabited on the south sea, 
were forced by the Scythians to abandon their country. So 
that this Aristeas also does not agree with the Scythians 
in the account he gives of these regions: 

XIY. I have already mentioned the place of his birth, and 
shall now add what I heard concerning him in Proconnesus 
and Cyzicus. Aristeas, say they, who was inferior to no 
man of the city in family, entering one day into a fuller's 
shop, died suddenly: upon which the fuller, after he had 
shut up his door, went and acquainted the. relations of the 
deceased with what had happened. When the news of his 
death had spread over the city, a certain Cysicenian arriving 
from Artace, disputed the truth of the report, affirming that 
he had seen and conversed with him in his way to Cyzicus^; 
and while he persisted obstinately to maintain his assertion, 
the relations of Aristeas had been at the fuller's shop with 
all things necessary for carrying out the body to be buried» 
but could not find him either alive or dead. In the seventh 
year he appeared again in Proconnesus, composed those 
verses, which by the Greeks are called Arimaspian, and then 
disappeared a second time. These things are commonly re^ 
ported in the cities I have mentioned. 

XV. But to my own knowledge the following circumstance 
happened among the Metapontines of Italy, three hundred 
and forty years after the second disappearing of Aristeas the 
Proconnesian, as I fouiid by computation in Proconnesus and 
Metapontum ; at which time, the Metapontines say, Aristeas 
appeared in their city, and exhorted them to erect an altar 
to Apollo, and a statue by that altar, which should bear the 
name of Aristeas the Proconnesian, telling them, '' they were 
" the only nation of the Italian coast, which had ever been 
" favoured with the presence of Apollo ; that he himself 

P These are not people, but fabulous Aatypalsa, who seeing himself pursued, 

animals. F&nsanias (Attic, i. p. 57.) jumped into a great chest, which closed 

sa^s, that Aristeas describes them as upon him; after many ineffectual at- 

animals resembling lions, with the beaks tempts to open it, they broke it in pieces, 

and wings of an eagle. Larcher, lliese but no Cleomedes was to be found, alive 

grifRns are mentioned by JE^ch. Prom, or dead. I should never end, were I 

Vine. 830. to wish to relate all the similar stories 

1 Plutarch (in Komulo, p. 35.) re- that there are, ancient and modern, 

lates a story of ax;ertain Cleomedes of Larcher, 
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^' attended the Ood, and was then a crow% thongfa now he 
'' went under the name of Aristeas.'" Having pronounced 
these words, he yanished; and the Metapontines say they 
sent to Delphi to inquire of the God concerning the appa- 
rition, and that the Pythian in answer admonished them to 
obey the phantom, and their affairs should be prosperous. 
In pursuance therefore of this oracle, they did as Aristeas 
had desired ; and his statue is seen to this day in the public 

Elace, erected near the image of Apollo, and surrounded with 
mrels. Thus much concerning Aristeas. 

XVI. No man knows with certainty the countries that 
lie beyond those, about which I desig^ to speak; neither 
could I ever hear of a person who had viewed them with his 
own eyes. Aristeas himself, who is just now mentioned, 
says in his verses, that he went no farther than the Issedones, 
and that he learnt from them whatever he relates touching 
those parts. Nevertheless I shall relate with accuracy' as 
much I have been able to learn by the reports of others. 

XVII. From the port of the BorysthenitaeS which is si- 
tuate exactly in the midst of the maritime places of Scythia, 
the first people are the CallipidaB**, who derive their original 
from Greece; and next to these is another nation, called 
Alazones''. Both these observe the customs of the Scythians, 
except only that they sow wheat, onions, garlic, lentils, and 
millet, for food ; whereas the Scythians, who lie beyond the 
Alazones, and are husbandmen, sow wheat, not for food, but 
sale. The Neurit, dwell above these, and as far as I am able 
to learn, the parts to the north of their country are utterly 
uninhabited. These nations are situate along the river Hy- 
panis, on the west side of the Borysthenes. 

XYIII. But if we pass over to the other side of the Bo- 

Ssthenes from the sea, we shall first enter into Hylaea"", and 
en into another region, possessed by Scythians, who apply 



r " Aristeas enim visam (animam) many circumstances have been found to 

** evolantem ex ore in Proconneso, corvi agree. Rennel, p. 81. 
" effigie, ma^na, ouae sequitur, fabulosi- ' The port of Uherson, (near the em- 

** tate.^' Piiny» Hist. Nat. vii. 52. bouchure of this grand river,) rendered 

■ Notwithstanding some ambiguities, famous by the marine arsenals and 

and apparent contradictions, in the geo- docks, established by the immortal Ca- 

graphy of Scythia, Herodotus had cer- tharine of Russia, must be nearly in the 

taimy paid uncommon attention to the same situation with the port of the 

subject j and by the solemnity of his Borysthenitae. Rennel,^,57, 
declaration at setting out, we may sup- " These axe the Callipodes of Solinus, 

pose that he meant to be very impres- and appear to have occupied the lower 

give. And perhaps it has seldom hap- course of the Hypanis. Kennel, p. 72. 
pened, that a traveller who collected his ' These must be placed in part of 

information concerning the geography of Padolia and Braclaw. Retitid, ihid. 
so extensive a tract, in so casual a way, y See ch. 51, 105. 
has produced a description in which so * See note on ch. 9. 
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themselves to agiicolture, and are called Borysthenitie^ by 
those Greeks who inhabit on the Hypanis, though they give 
themselves the name of Olbiopolitans. These Scythian hus- 
bandmen possess, to the eastward, a country of three days' 
journey, extending to the river called Panticapes; and of 
eleven days' sail^ up the Borysthenes to the northward. Be- 
yond this region the country is desert for a great distance, 
and beyond that desert lies a country inhabited by the Andro- 
phagi"", or men-eaters, who are a distinct people, and not of 
Scythian extraction. All beyond this is entirely desert, no 
men being found there, that we know. 

XIX. To the eastward of those Scythians who apply 
themselves to the culture of land, and on the other side of the 
river Panticapes the country is inhabited by Scythians, who 
neither plough nor sow, but are employed in keeping cattle ; 
none of those parts produce trees, except Hylsea only. These 
herdsmen possess a tract of land of fourteen days' journey 
towards the east, as far as the river Gerrhus. 

XX. On the other side of this river is situated that which 
is called the royal country^, and the most numerous and 
most valiant of the Scythians, who think all the rest to be 
only their slaves. Their country extends towards the south 
as far as mount Taurus, and towards the east to the intrench- 
ments that were made by the sons of the blind men, and to 
the port of Cremni, on the lake Maeotis ; besides that part 
which borders upon the river Tanais. Above these Royal 
Scythians, the Melanchlseni^ inhabit to the northward ; a dis- 
tinct nation, and not of Scythian race. But beyond them all 
is full of fens, and iminhabited, as we are informed. 

XXI. The regions that lie beyond the river Tanais are no 
part of Scythia. The first portion belongs to the Sauromatse^ 
who inhabit a country of fifteen days' journey from the far- 
thest part of the lake Maeotis to the northward, destitute of 
all kind of trees, either wild or cultivated. Above these the 
Budini^ occupy the second division, and they inhabit a coun- 
try covered with all sorts of trees. 

XXII. Towards the north, above the Budini, there is at 
first a desert of seven days' journey. Next to which, and a 

» It would appear from ch. 53, that the nation, occimied the tract, generally, 

these people dwell also on the west side between the Msotis on the south, t^e 

of the Borysthenes, near its mouth, as Tanais on the east, the river Ghemis 

far as the influx of the Hypanis, (Bog.) and the Nomades on the west, and the 

Rennel, p- 65. .river Desna and its eastern branch on 

^ In ch. 53. he says ten. the north. Rennd, p. 72. 

c See ch. 106. • See ch. 107. 

^ According to these notices, the f See ch. 116. 

Boyal Scythians, who may be cousi- t See ch. 108. 
dered as the great body of freemen of 
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little 4eiMliiig to tbe eastward, the ThjBmgeim iidiaint, who 
are a separate people, very Bumeroiis, ai^ fupp<Ni; them- 
selves by hunting. The lyrcie'' are contiguous to these, and 
possess the same region ; these subsist also by huntii^ in this 
maim^: they climb the trees (which abound in all places) 
and wait for the game, attended by a dog and a horse, taught 
to lie down upon his belly, that he may not be much above 
the ground. When the hunter sees the beast from the tree, 
he lets fly an arrow, mounts his horse, and pursues with his 
dog. The next region to the eastward is inhabited by Scy- 
thians, who, separating from the Aoyal Scythians, settled 
themselves there. 

XXIII. Thus far Scythia is a plain country, and of a deep 
soil ; but the rest is rocky and uneven. After passong through 
a considerable space of the rough country, a people are found 
Uving at the foot of scmie lofty mountains, who are said to be, 
bodi men and women* bald from their infancy* They have 
fiat noses S and great chins, speak a peculiar language, wear 
the Scythian habit, and feed -upoii the fruit of a tree which 
they call ponticon, equal to the fig-tree, as near as may be, 
in siase, and bearing fruit like a bean, with a kernel. Wben 
this fruit is ripe, they press and strain it through cloth, and 
squeeze out a think and black liquor, called aschy, which they 
suck, and drink mingled with milk, making cakes of the sedi- 
ment, to serve instead of other food; for they have few cattle 
in these parts, as they have no good pastures. They sleep in 
the wint^ under trees, which are covered with a thick white 
wool; in the summer without any other covering than the 
tree. No man offers violence to this people, for they are ac- 
counted sacred, and have no warlike weapon among them. 
They determine the differences that arise among their neigh- 
bours ; and whoever flies thither for refuge, is permitted to 
live iuunolested« They go by the name oi Argq)paei^ 

^ It is in vain that M. M. Faloonet feature io the geography ; and is de- 

and Mallet are desirous of reading here scribed by the Arabian geographers to 

TvpKot, the Turks, the same as it occurs be remarkably lofty, steep, and difficult 

in Pomponius Mela ; (i. 19 ;) it iivould of access. * 

be better^ with Pintianus, to correct the The Argipps^ would also bordfr east- 
text of the geographer by that of Hero- ward, on tne mountains that separate 
dotus. Pliny also (vi. 7.) joins this the Oigur country from the Steppe, or 
people with the Thyssagets. Lareker^ which, perhaps with more piopriety, may 

' The Tartars at present have flat be regaided as the western declmty of 

fioses. Larcher, the elevated region, iidiabked by the 

^ We regard the Argippaei as die peo* Kalmuc Eluths.- A port of these moim- 

ple who inhabited the eastern part of tains are named Arga and 



the great Steppe, bordering northward on the Strahlenberg« and the map of Bassia. 

the great chain of mountains that divides According to these suppositions* the Ar- 

the Btepi)e from S.£. to N.W. and which gippsei must have occupied the noxthem 

separates the northern from the southern part of the tract now in possession oi the 

waters in that quarter. It is a marked greater or eastern horde of the Kirgett, 
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XXrV. As far as these bald people, the oountrjr aii^ the 
natioDs which are before them are \etj clearly known^ for 
aome Scythians frequently go there, of whom it is easy to 
learn by inqniry, as also some <tf Hie Greeks, who inhabit; the 
ports of the Borysthenes, and of Pontus. The Scythians who 
go to this country transact business by means of seven inter*- 
praters and seven languages. 

XXV. Thus far/ therefore, things are known ; bat no ma^ 
can speak with certainty of those regions that are situate be- 
yond these bald men, for high and inaccessible mountains 
separate the country, and no one crosses them; but these 
bald men pretend that those mountains are inhabited by men 
who have feet like goats °^, which is to me incredible ; and 
that beyond those hills another people is found, who sleep 
continually the space of six months, which I do not at all 
admit. We certainly know that the Issedones** inhabit to 
the eastward of this bald nation ; but whatever lies to the 
northward, either of the Argippsei or Issedones, is utterly 
unknown, except only from what they are pleased to tell 
us^ 

XXVI. The Issedones are said to observe these customs. 
When a man*s father dies, all his relations bring sh^ep, which 
when they have sacrificed, and divided into pieces, they like- 
wise cut up the body of the dead parent of their host, and 
having mingled all. this flesh together, sit down to feast. 
Then taking off the hair, and cleansing the head, they gild 
the skull P, and annually celebrate magnificent sacrifices to 
it, and use it as a sacred vessel. Every son performs these 
funeral rites to his father, as a Greek solemnizes the day of 
his father's death "i. This nation is likewise accounted just,. 

who are dependant on China, as the actly the same with respect to the skuUs 

middle and western hordes are oa Rus- of their enemies. 

sia. RennBlf p. 134. It appears that the Issedones do tbe 

* noXXi) Tctpupaviia does not signify same by the skulb of their friends, as 

an extensive view, but a clear know- the Scythians and others with those of 

ledge of, &c. WeueUng, . their inveterate enemiet. The author has 

■> Larcher supposes that ^hose men seen brought from Bootan, nearly in the 

are called figuratively goat-footed who same region with Oisv>r, (the country of 

climb the precipices of mountains like the Issedones^) skulls that were taken 

goats. out of temples, or places of worship ; but 

A These may be regarded as the an- it is not known whether the motive to 

cestors of the people now denominated their preservation was friendship or en- 

Oigurs or Yugures hy the Tsutass, Eluts mity; it might very probably, be the 

or Eluths by the Chinese. Rennel,^, former. They were formed into drinking^ . 

134. bowls, in the manner described by He- 

^ For a more full account of the seye- rodotus, Melp. 65. by " cutting them ofT 

ral nations mentioned in Herodotus, the " below tKe evebrows ;" and they were 

reader is referred to Rennel, sect. 4, 5, neatly varnished all over. Bennel, p. 

&c. 144. 

P We learn from livy, (xxiii. 24.) q Tivk&kta signifies the anniversary of 

that the Boii, a people of Gaul, did ex- a mmCt Hrth; y$viwi, that of ones , 
VOL. I. Q q 
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and llie women have eqnal aathority with the men* Tliese 
countries are not unknown. 

XXVII. But the Issedones aflbm, that the regions be^ 
Tond them are possessed by men who have only one eye» and 
by gpriffins, that guard the gold. The Scythians repeat these 
things from the Issedones, and we have them from the Scy- 
thians, who give the name of Aiimaspians to the people 
above mentioned, because Arima, in the Scythian language, 
signifies one, and Spou, an eye. 

XXVIII. All this country is so infested with cold during 
the winter, and frosts so intolerable*^ for eight months of the 
year, that if a man pour water on the earth he shall not make 
clay without kindling a fire. Even the sea freezes, together 
with the whole Cimmerian bosphorus, in such a manner, thait 
the Scythians who live within the intrenchmentS lead their 
armies, and drive their chariots over the ice to the opposite 
coast, to the Sindi^^ Eight months their winter continues, 
and during the other four it is cold. The winter is different 
from the winter in all other climates, for no rain worth men- 
tioning" falls in the proper season, and during the summer it 
nfever leaves off raining. Thunder is heavy in summer, but 
seldom heard at those times when it is most ccnnmon in other 
parts. If any happen in winter, it is taken for a prodigy ; 
and an earthquake, either in summer or winter, is no less as- 
tonishing. Their horses endure and hold out against the cold, 
but their mules and asses cannot at all endure it : whereas, 
in other places, horses, if they stand in the cold, waste away, 
but mules and asses easily bear it. 

^XIX. These winters seem to me to be the cause why 
their cows and oxen have no horns ; and the following verse 
of Homer, in his Odyssey, confirms my opinion : 

And Libya, where 'the lambs have early horns'. 

nightly intimating, that the horns of cattle shoot speedily 
in hot countries ; for in those which are violently cold, they 
either cannot shoot at all, or never grow to any bigness. 

death. Ammonius de Voc. Different, the river Thermodon. Rennel, p. 198. 
p. 34. n *Ev rtf (i. q. kv tf, sc. x«/[£wv( during 

' For the force of the phrase (&0O|o4roi; the winter in Scythia) n)v fikv topdiriv 

oloQ, &c. see Matthise^s Gr. Gr. sect. oifK U«, in the time that it usually does 

445. in other countries, no rain falls. 'Qpairi 

• Herodotus means that -which was may be supposed to agree with «piy, but 
dug b^ the slaves in ch. 3. Lareher, it will be best to consider it as a sub- 

* Smdica is, by his own statement, stantive formed from &ptj, in the same 
soipewhere near the Msotis; for in Melp. manner as AvayKaitj from dvdyKti, &c. 
86. he says, that the broadest jMu-t of the See Schaefer ad Bos. EUips. p. 677. 
Euxine is between the river Thermodon Schtoaghauter, 

and Sindica; which latter must there- « Sis is the 86th verse of the 4th 
ibre, of course, be looked for opposite to book 
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XXX. These are the effects of eold in Scythia : I am 
surprised (for my narration has from its commencement sought 
for digressions,) that no mules are engendered in all the 
territories of Elis, though the climate be no way distempered 
with coldy nor any visible cause of this defect appear. The 
Eleans pretend they are under the force of a curse ^ in this 
particular; and therefore at the times of breeding, they lead 
their mares to some of the parts adjacent, where they cause 
them to be covered by he-asses, and after they have con- 
ceived, bring them home again. / 

XXXI. Touching the feathers^, with which the Scythians 
say the air is so filled that men can neither see nor pass farther 
upon the continent, my opipion is, ,that perpetual snows fall 
in those parts, though probably in less quantity during the 
summer than in winter: and whoever has observed great 
abundance of snow falling, will easily comprehend wluit I 
say, for snow is not unlike to feathers. On this account 
therefore, as I conjecture, the northern regions of this con- 
tinent are uninhabited, and the Scythians, with other adjoin- 
ing people, call it feathers^ from the resemblance. But I 
have insisted long enough on those regions, which are said 
to be the most remote. 

XXXII. Concerning the Hyperboreaiis% nothing is said 
either by the Scythians or any other nation that inhabits those 
parts, except the Issedones ; and, as I think, they say no- 
thing, for if they did the Scythians would mentipn it, as they 
have done of the people with one eye : Hesipd indeed men- 
tions the Hyperboreans, and Homer speaks of them in his 
Epigoni^, if Homer was in reality th^ author of those verses. 

XXXIII. But the Delians say very much more th^n any 
others about the Hyperboreans; affirming that their sacred 
things were transmitted to Scythia, wrapped in a bundle of 
wheat-straw, and from the Scythians each contiguous nation 
in order received them^ and carried them as far westward as 

' This is mentioned by Pausanias, ward : and that the Russians and Sibe- 

Eliac. Prior, c. 5. - rians, and particularly such o£ the latter 

* The Psalmist compares snow to as are situated on the upper parts of the 
fleeces of wool : ** Who sendeth his snow rivers Obif and Irtish, represent the Hy- 
'' like wool." Psalm cxlvii. ver. 5. perboreans of our author. Rgnnel, p. 

* It appears from the Scholiast on 148, 157. 

Pindar, (Fyth. iv. ver. 324.) that the *» This poem is very ancient, although 
Greeks called the Thracians, Boreans ; in all probability Homer was not the 
there is, therefore, great probability that author. The Scholiast of Aristophanes 
they called the people beyond these (Pax, ver. 1270.) attributes it to Anti- 
Hyperboreans. Larcher, machus ; but according to Sindos, An- 
It may be concluded, that in the idea timachus of. Colophon was posterior to 
of Herodotus, the country of the Hyper- Herodotus, or at feast his cotemporary. 
boreans began about the meridian of The subject of this poein was the second 
Tanais, and extended indefinitely east- Tbeban war. LarcAarJ 

Qq2 
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tke Adriatic*: that fiom hence they were conducted towards 
the south, and that the Dodonaeans were the first of all the 
Greeks who received them : that from these they descended 
to the Maliac gulf, passed into Euboea, and mm thence 
through yarious cities to Carystus ! that from this they passed 
by Andros*'; but that the Cary^tians transported them' to 
T\3niis> and the Tenians to Delos: in this manner the De- 
Itans say they received these offeringpi. They add, that the 
Hyperboreans had first sent two virgins to carry these sacred 
things abroad, and call them by the names of Hyperoche and 
Laodice: that for their security they appointed five citizens 
to accompany them, whose memory is to this day in great 
veneration among the Delians, and who are known by the 
title of Perpherees : but the Hyperboreans, finding that none 
of those they had sent came back, and considering it a serions 
thing that it should always happen that they should send peo- 
ple and not receive them back, they carried their offerings 
bound in wheat-straw to their bcnrders, and enjoined their 
neighbours to conduct them to the next nation. And thus 
the Delians say these sacred rites were introduced, through 
many other parts, into their island. Something like these 
mysteries I have observed among the Thracian and PseoHian 
women, when they sacrifice to Diana the queen; for^they 
never carry sacred things in procession* without using the 
straw of wheat, as I myself have seen, 

XXXiy. These Hyperborean virgins died in Delos, and 
their memory is honoured by the Delian maids and young 
men in this manner. The maids cut off- a lock of their hair^ 
before marriage, which they wind about a distaff, and dedicate 
upon the sepulchre of those virgins, built within a spot conse- 
crated to Diana, on the left hand of the entrance, and covered 
by an olive-tree. The young men twist their hair about a tuft 
of grass, and consecrate it on the same monument. Such te- 
neration is paid to these virgins by the inhabitants of Delos. 

XXXV. They likewise say, that Arge and Opis, two other 
Hyperborean virgins, passed through tiie same nations, and 
came to Delos, before Hyperoche and Laodice : that these 
last came only to bring the acknowledgment they had vowed 

c'The regions to the noftii of the rdipA, sacra manu tenewte$ etm pompa 

Adriatic were generally attributed to the gestantes, 

JEIyperboreans, before the northern parts ' The custom of offering the hair is of 

of Eurooe were much known. D^An- very |reat antiquity. Sometimes it was 

Tille in Mem. de I'Acad. Inscrip. xxxv. deposited in temples, as in the case of 

p. 689. ^ Berenice, who consecrated her's in the 

<> They were carried straight from temple of Venus ; sometimes it was sus- 

Carjstus to Teno^ without touching at pended upon trees. It was a sign of 

An^osI Keisfce. grief. Larcher, 

« SchweighsuBer translates kxoinrcic 
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to Ijucina for a speedy delivery; but that Arge and Opis 
arrived with the Gods, and are therefore honoured by the De- 
lians with other solemnities ; for the women collect alms for 
them', calling on their names in a hymn, composed by Olen 
the Lycian'', which the lonians and Islanders afterwards 
learnt from them, and celebrate Arge and Opis, mentioning 
their names and assembling together ; (now this Olen came 
from Lycia, and was the author of other ancient compositions 
which are sung in Delos ;) the ashes of the sacrifices burnt on 
the altar are rarown upon their sepulchre, which stands be- 
hind the temple of Diana, facing to the east, and adjoining to 
the room' of the Ceians. 

XXXVI. And this I think sufficient to say concerning the 
Hyperboreans; for I shall not mention the fable of Abaris^ 
who, they say, was of that coimtry, and, without eating, was 
carried by an arrow ^ round the whole earth. Yet if there be 
any Hyperboreans lying so far to the northward, we may as 
well presume there are other Hypemotiahs inhabiting to the 
southward. And here I cannot forbear laughter, when I see 
that many men have described the circumference of the earth, 
and have no prudence to guide them, who pretend that the 
ocecui surrounds the whole, that the earth is round as if made 
by a machine, and that Asia is equal in extent to Europe. I 
shall therefore briefly discover the dimensions of each part, 
and give a just description of their form. 

XXXYII. The countries inhabited by the Persians, 
extend southward to the Red sea ; to the northward they 
have the Modes ; beyond the Modes are the Saspires, and be- 



9 'AftipHv is applied to those, who of the Cyclades, celebrated at Delos, 

demand a contributioa for the Gods, as with great magnificence, festivals in ho- 

they pretend, but in reality for them- nour of Apollo, which they called Delia, 

selves, as is also done now in many They were held at the be^nning of every 

places. Weueiing, fifth year. The inhabitants of each 

^ Olen, a priest and very ancient island sent bands of youths, &c. and 

poet, was berore Homer ; he was the there was a building appropriated to the 

first Greek poet, and the first who de- deputies of each island, where thej 



clared the ^oracles of Apollo. The in- lodged, as we may conjecture from thii 

habitants of Delphi chanted the hymns, passage of Herodotus. Larcher, 

which he composed for them. In one ^ Some say he was the son of Seuthes, 

of his hymns on Ilithya, he calls her the and lived in the age of Crcssus.^ Othen 

Mother of Love ; in another on Juno, he place him in the third Olympiad, and 

affirms that she was educated by the others in the twenty-third. 

Hours, and was the mother of Mars and * Larcher gives the following from the 

Hebe. He composed another hymn on Anecdota Gneca, (tom. i. p. 20.) A 

Achea, who came to Delos, from the famine having aj^peared among the Hy- 

country of the Hyperboreans. Lareher, perboreans, Abaris went to Greece, and 

IVIitrord (Hist. Greece, i. 4.) infers engaged in the service of Apollo. The 

from this passage, and Pansanias, that the Gm taught him to give oracles. In 

language both of Thrace and Lycia was consequence of this, he traveUed throug:h 

Greek. Greece, declaring oracles, having in his 

* The Athenians and the inhabitants hand an arrow, the symbol of Apollo. 

i 
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yond these the Ccdchians, whose country reaches to the Nprth 
sea, into which the river Phasis runs. These four nations 
possess whatever lies between those seas. 

XXXVIII. To the westward, two tracts"^ opposite to one 
another, reach from hence to the sea, which I shall describe. 
One "of these, on the north, begins at the Phasis^ and extends 
toward the sea along the Euxine, and the Hellespont, down 
to the Trojan Sigasum ; and on the south, this same tract be- 
ginning at the Myriandric^ gulf, which is adjacent to Phoe- 

~ nicia, extends as far as the promontory of Tropium. This re- 
gion is inhabited by thirty several nations. 

XXXIX. The other begins at Persia, and reaches to the 
Bed sea; it comprises Persia, Assyria which is next, and 
Arabia ; it terminates, but only from custom, at the Arabian 
gulf, into which Darius carried a canal ^ from the Nile. The 
countries that lie between the Persians and Phoenicians are 
spacious and of great extent. From Phoenicia the same tract 

, stretches along this sea by the Palestine Syria and E^rpt ; 
terminates there, and contains only three nations p. These 
regions are situate in Asia, from Persia to the westward. 

XL. Those that lie beyond the Persians, Modes, Sasplres, 
and Colchians, are bounded on the east by the Bed sea, and 
on the north by the Caspian, and the river Araxes, which 
flows towards the rising sun. All Asm is inhabited as far as 
India ; but beyond India, whatever lies to the eastward is de- 
sert, and no one is able to describe what it is. . Such and so 
great is Asia. 

XL. Lybia is in another region, and begins where Egypt 
terminates. In this part the tract is narrow, and no more than 
a hundred thousand orgyiae, or one thousand stades, are com- 
puted from this sea to the Bed sea^i. Beyond this narrow 
part there is a very wide country, which is called Lybia. 

XLII. I wonder therefore at those who have made the 
division and separation of Europe, Lybia, and Asia, because 
the disproportion is great; for though Europe extends in 
length along both of them, yet in breadth it is not comparable 
to either. Lybia is clearly surrounded by the sea, except in 
that part which borders upon Asia : and this discovery was 

^ Larcher translates cucrr^ peninsula: the Arabian gulf, or Red sea. Hero- 

for an exact account of these divisions of dotus says, book ii. oh. 158. that the 

Herodotus, see the elaborate treatise of shortest way from one sea to the other, 

Rennel, sect. ix. is one thousand stadia. Agrippa says, 

n So called from the city Myriandus. on the authority of Pliny, (Hut. Nat. 

It was also called the bay of Issus. vii.) that from Pelusiom to Aisinoe 

o See book ii. ch. 158. on the Ked sea, was one hundred, and 

P Assyria, Arabia, and Syria. twenty-five miles, which comes to the 

q We must necessarily understand the same thing, as that author always 

isthmus between the Mediterranean, and reckons eight stadia to a mile. Lt^thm-, 
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first made bjf Neons king of Egypt; who» ajfter he had de- 
sisted from opening the channel that conveys the waters of 
the Nile into the Arabian gulf, sent certaui Phoemcians in 
ships, with orders to come back through the columns of Her- 
cnles into the sea which is to the north of Lybia, and then to 
return to Egypt. These men set sail froni the Red sea, and 
entering into the southern sea', went ashore in Lybia, about 
the time of the autumn, and having sowed the land in what 
part soever they arrived, waited the time of harvest, and 
when they had cut the com, put to sea again. After they 
had spent two years in their voyage, they passed by the co- 
lumns of Hercules in the third, and returning to Egypt, 
related a thing ^ich T cannot believe, though perhaps others 
may ; afiirming, that as they sailed round the coast of Lybia 
they had the sun on their right hand*: and in this manner 
Lybia was first discovered ^ 

XLIII. Since tfiat time, the Carthaginians say that Sa- 
taspes the son of Teaspes, one of the AchaBmenian blood, was 
sent with orders to sail round Lybia, and did not finish his 
enterprize ; but tired with the length of the voyage, and the 
inhospitable deserts, returned home without accomplishing 
this labour, which was imposed upon him by his mother, for 
forcing a virgin, who was daughter to Zopyrus the son of 
Megabyzus. Xerxes had condemned him to be impaled for 
this crime ; but his mother, who was sister to Darius, saved 
him from that death, by assuring the king she would inflict a 
greater punishment upon her son than he had appointed, for 
she would constrain him to sail round the coast of Lybia, till 
he should arrive in the gulf of Arabia. Xerxes having agreed 
on these terms, Sataspes departed into Egypt, where, having 
furnished himself with ships and men, he set sail; and passing 
by the pillstrs of Hercules, doubled the Lybian.cape of So- 
lois", and steered to the southward. But after he had been 

' This is the ocean which washes the been imagined in an age when astro- 
eastern and southern coasts of Africa, nomy was yet in its infancy. Rennel, 
Herodotus, therefore, was not ignorant p. 718. 

that the Atlantic and Erythrean com- * We must here put in after eyyoNyOiy, 

municated. Eratosthenes, as Strabo Ttpippvroc towa, &c. from the com- 

sajrs, (i. p. 97.) was also aware of it. mencement of the chapter, in order to 

This was unknown to Hipparchus and complete the sense, as it was not the 

Ptolemy, and was also forgotten, until interior of Africa that was discovered. 

Barthefemy Dius and Vasco de Gama Valckenaer and Larcher. 

doubled the Cape of Good Hope in 1486 ° It appears that the Soleis of Hanno 

and 1487. Larcher. and of Scylax, and the SolU of Pliny and 

" Brief as this narration is, it contains, Ptolemy, must have been situated be- 
as M. Larcher remarks, a circumstance tween the Capes Blanco and Geer, on 
which is in evidence to the truth of the the coast of Morocco; in which quarter 
voyage, viz. that of the sun being on also the Solois of Herodotus, as being 
their right hand in sailing round Africa; part of the inhabited tract, must of ne- 
and which, says he, could never have cessity be situated, and probably is the 
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many montlii «t sea, and found many more wonU be neeea- 
sary to finidi his yoyage, he discoatinaed his coursey and re- 
tamed to Egypt. From thence he went to Xerxes, and told 
him that in the most distant part he sailed past a nation of 
little men, clothed in garments made of the leaves of the 
palm-tree, who upon the approach of his ships left their cities 
and fled to the mountains ; that be had indeed taken some 
provisions in their country, but he had not done them any 
other injury. Then, to excuse himself for not completely 
sailing round Lybia, he alleged that his ship became immove- 
able, and could not proceed farther''. But Xerxes, being 
persuaded that he did not speak the truth, put the former 
sentence in execution, and commanded him to be impaled, 
because he had not accomplished the enterprize imposed on 
him; upon .which the eunuch of Sataspes, hearing of his 
master's death, ran away with great riches to Samos, which a 
certain Samian, whose name I forbear to mention, detained. 

XLIY. Much of Asia was discovered by Darius. For 
that king, being desirous to know in what part the Indus, 
which is the second river that produces crocodiles, runs into 
the sea, sent Scylax of Caryanda^, with others of approved 
fidelity, to make the discovery. Accordingly they departed 
from Caspatyrus* and the country of Pactyice, and sailed 
down the river eastward to the sea% and then altering their 
course towards the west, arrived in the thirtieth month at 
that place where the king of Egypt had caused the Phoeni- 
cians I mentioned before to embark, in order to sail round 
the coast of Lybia. After this voyage, Darius subdued the 
Indians, and became master of that sea. By which means, 
without accounting those regions that are situate in the 
eastern parts, the rest of Asia is known to exhibit things 
similar to Lybia. 

same with Cape Cawtin, as D' Anville Croix thinks they are the same in a Dts- 

appeaiB to hav« supposed. Bennel, p. sert. in xcii. vol. de I'Acad. des Inscript. 

421. p. 350, &c. Larcher. 

X It is very probable that Sataspes * A city of Pactyice on the western 

was disconnged firom prosecuting his shore of the Indus. Dodwell places it 

voyage by the adverse winds and cur- on the Ganges. Rennel supposes it to 

rents that prevail on the coast of Serra be Puckoli, but that place is beyond the 

Leona, &c. from April to October, and Indus. It appears to me that Pactyice 

which would be felt by those who left was a part of Gandaria, and that it 

pt or Carthage in the ^ing ; a more reached the western bank of the Indus 



likelv season to undertake an expedition at the south-east of Bactriana, and the 

of this sort than in tointer, wiien the north-west of Mount Paropamisus. Lor- 

order of things is different. Rennel, p. eher. 

716. » Larcher thinks that Herodotus must 

J Vossius and Dodwell think that this have been mistaken or misinformed, 

is a different Scylax from the one whose and that Scylax must have known that 

Periplus we have. See DodwelFs pis- he was sailing southward, 
•art* vol. i. p. 42. But M. de Sainte 
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XLV. Bttt Europe has not been fully discovered by any 
man, and we have no account whether it be bounded on the 
north and east sides by the sea, or not ; only we know, that 
it extends in len^j^h as far as** the other parts. And I cannot 
comprehend with what reason men have imposed three dis- 
tinct names upon the earth, which is but one, and those pro- 
perly names of women, and the boundaries have been laid 
down"" to be the Egyptian Nile, and the Colchian Phasis, 
(some say, the river Tanais, the Mceotian river^, and the 
Cimmerian Porthmeia.) Nor could I ever learn the names 
of those who made this division, nor from whence they gave 
them those names. The most prevailing opinion among the 
Greeks is, that Lybia was . so called from a woman of that 
name and country ; and Asia from the wife of Prometheus. 
But the Lydians put in a claim to the last« and say, that 
Asia had its name from Asius the son of Cotys and grandson 
of Manes, and not from Asia the wife of Prometheus ; from 
whom also a tribe in Sardis is called the Asian tribe. In 
conclusion, no man knows whether Europe be surrounded by 
the sea, nor from whence that name was derived. Neither 
are we more certain who was the first imposer, unless we will 
say that the Tyrian Europa^ gave her name to that region, 
which, therefore, like the rest, before her time had none. 
But yet she appears to have been of Asia, and never to have 
come into these parts which are now called Europe by the' 
Grecians ; but only passed as far as Crete from Phoenicia, 
and from thence sailed to Lycia. Thus having reported the 
common opinions, I shall say no more concerning these 
things. 

XLVI. Except the Scythian, the nations of the Enxine 
to which Darius was preparing to lead an army, are most 
ignorant, for we are unable to mention any one on account of 
his wisdom ; nor ever heard of any learned man among them, 
Anacharsis and other Scythians only excepted. But in Scy- 
Ihia one thing is observed, more prudently contrived than in 

* It is not surprising that Herodotus divisions of that continent. Rtnnel, 

should have formed this opinion of Eu- p. 3. ^ . i 

jope and Asia, since with the exception * &nee rbv Maiijrffv is the onl^ 

of^the MassagetsB, Arabia, and part of reading, I sec no reason why the Tanais 

India, he only knew those parts of Asia should not be here called the Masotian, 

which were subject to Darius. He as- (i. e. that which runs through the Mbbo- 

signed to Europe that immense country tian borders,) as the Nile is called the 

which is to the north of Caucasus, the Egyptian, and the Phasis the Colchian. 

Caspian and MassagetaB. Larcher^ Schweighauter, 

c It is proper to remark that Herodo- « Bochart (Geogr. Sacra iv. 33.) 
tus considered, and perhaps rightly, the thinks that this part of the world was 
whole of the earth then known, as one called by the PhoBniciani Ur-Appa, be- 
aingle continent ; regarding Europe, cause of the whiteness of their corn- 
Asia, and Africa, as nothing more than plexions. Larchgr. 
VOL. 1. ^^ 
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any other nation we know ; but their other customs I do not 
admire. This most important thing is, that no one who has 
oome against them can ever make his escape ; and that it is 
impossible to catch them, if they do not wish to be found, 
because they have no cities nor inclosed places ; but every 
man has a moveable house ^; and fights on horseback, armed 
with a bow and arrows. They have not their subsistence 
from the plough, but from the cattle, and have their houses on 
waggons. Why must not such people be invincible S and 
difficult to come to an eug^ement with ? 

XLVII. The situation of their country, which is level, 
and the frequency of their rivers, have greatly contributed to 
these advantages : for the soil is rich and well watered, and 
the rivers are almost as numerous as the canals of Egypt. 
Of these, the most celebrated and navigable from the sea 
are, the Ister, the Tyres ^, the Hypanis, the Borysthenes, the 
Panticapes, the H]macyris, the Gerrhus, and the Tanais. 

XLVlII. The Ister is the greatest of all the rivers we 
know, flowing with an equal stream both in summer and 
winter ; we meet with it first in Scythia at the west of the 
others, and it becomes the greatest, because many other 
rivers dischaige themselves into it. In the first,place, five 
several rivers, passing through Scythia, contribute to swell 
its stream. The first of these is by the Scythians called Po- 
rata^ and by the Grecians Pyretos. The other four go under 
the names of Tiarantus, Aratus, Naparis, and Ordissus. The 
Porata is a considerable river, and running towards the 
east, communicates with the Ister. The Tiarantus is less, 
and deflects rather to the westward; the Ararus, Naparis, 
and Ordissus, pass between both, and fall likewise into the 
same river. These rivers take their rise in Scythia and 
swell the waters of the Ister. 

' .Xschylus, who lived forty-one years called Jalomnitzas ; and the Ordessns in 

before Herodotus, mentions the same the Argis ; bat the Tiarantns he has not 

thing in the Prom. Vinct. 715, &c. and made out. It cannot be for the Tibiscus 

Horace iii. Od. zziv. 9: or Teisse, for in the succeeding ch^ter 

f Thucyd. (li. 97.) supposes, that no it is enumerated amonest other adjuncts 

nation either of Europe or Asia would jot the Danube, under the name of Ubi- 

be able to oppose the Scythians if they sis; although by mistake it is made to 

were unanimous. Herodotus does not descend from Mount Haemus instead of 

consider them invincible on aocountof the Bastamian Alps in the opposite 

their bodily strength or numbers, but Quarter. However as our author says 

rather on account of their customs, &c. ttiat it has an iTtelination to the tMst,and 

Vakhenaer. is smaller than the Porata ; as also that 

k Of these the Ister or Danube is the the three others take their courses be- 
most western: the Tanais the most tween these two, it appears Uiat the 
eastern. Rennel, p. 66. Olt or Alvt should be meant for the Tla- 

» M. D'Anville recognises the Porata rantus. The Olt however has its source 

in the Pruth; the Ararus in the Siret; in Transylvania, which the context evi- 

the Napaiis in the IVoava, which is also dently ijjots to the Agathyrsi } but it is 
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XJLIX. From the Agathyrsi the river Maris'' iows and 
mixea with the same stream. The Atlas, the Auras, and the 
Tibisis^ three great rivers rising in mount Hsemus, and de- 
scending northward; besides the Athres, Noes'", and Atar- 
nes, which pass through Thrace and the Thracian Crobyzi**; 
and the river Cius, beginning in the Peeonian and Rhodopean 
hills, and flowing through tiie midst of Haemns; all these 
likewise discharge their waters into the Ister. In like man- 
ner the Angrus, a river of lUyria, flowing towards the north, 
and crossing the plains of Triballis, enters into the Brongus ; 
and both these, considerable in themselves, are received 
together by the river Ister. And lastly, from the regions 
that are situate above ihe Umbri, two other rivers, which 
go by the names of Carpis*" and Alpis, descending to the 
northward, fall into the same stream. The Ister rises in the 
country of the CeltsB, who with the CynetasP inhabit the re- 
motest parts of Europe to the westward, and traversing all 
the European regions, enters one of the extreme parts of 
Scythia. 

L. And thus by the addition of the waters I have men- 
tioned, with the contributions of divers other streams, the 
Ister becomes the greatest of all rivers. For if we compare 
the waters of the Nile with those that properly belong to the 
Ister, we shall find the former much superior in quantity; 
because no river or fountain^ enters into the Nile, nor con- 
tributes any thing to increase it. The Ister is of equal height 
in summer and in. winter, for this reason, as I conjecture. 

certain, notwithstanding, that its source d^ulgaria, the Angrus is the Morave of 

is on the borders of Scythia; and as it Servia. Larcher, 

is probable that our author had not a ™ Mr. Bryant in his Analysis of Hea- 

critical knowledge of the geography, the then Mythology, pretends that this is 

expression ought not to be taken too lite- the pn^er name of the Danube .without 

rally, when he says that all these rivers the prefix. Thus we should say Da-Nau> 

have their rise in Scythia. Rennel, p. Da-Nauos, Da-Nauvas, Da-Naubus. 

59. •» These dwelt between the Ister and 

^ Some of tiie most learned historians Mount Haemus, to th€ west of the Geta, 

suppose that this is the Marosch or Me- and east of the Triballi, from whom they 

risch, which rises in Transylvania. I were separated by the (Esciis. Lor- 

am more inclined to believe it to be the eher. 

Temesh, which joins the Danube some ^ D'Anville calls this river the Vice* 

leagues from Belgrade. Larcher, grad- 

> Herodotus in mentioning the rivers v See book ii. ch. 33. 

of Scythia goes from the east to the i The Astapus, or Abarvl^ the Asta- 

west. The Atlas and the Auras are not boras or Atbacra, which are very consi- 

known. The Tibiais is probably the derable rivers, and a great number of 

same as the Caralom. The Athrys ought others which come from Abyssinia and 

to be written lathnrs and is the lautra, the adjacent countries, and are swollen 

the- Noes is the Novm of Ptolemy, the by the trophical rains, discharge their 

Artanes the Utus of Hiny. The Cios waters into the Nile in Ethiopia. But 

ought to be read the Oscus, and is the perhaps our author meant that it did not . 

nioclem lacha. The Brongus is the receive any. contribution after -having 

Margus of Stiabo, and the Morave git entered Egypt. Ldtrcher* 

Rr2 
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Dnriiig fhe winter it is about as large as it usually is, and 
perhaps a little larger ; for this country is very little moist- 
ened by rain during the winter, but it is entirely covered 
with snow. But the immense quantity of snow wmch fell in 
the winter, being melted in the summer, runs from aU sides 
to the Ister, and together with violent and frequent rains, 
keeps the river full. By how much the more therefore the 
sun draws up in summer than in winter, so much the more 
copious are those waters which mix with it; these thin^ 
therefore being opposed, an equilibrium results, so that it 
always appears equal. 

Li. The first river then of Scythia is the Ister ; the second 
is the Tyres, which comes from the north, issuing out of a 
vast lake, and separates Scythia from Neuris, At the mouth 
of this river certain Grecians inhabit, who are called Tyritae. 

UI. The third is the Hypanis', which flows from Scythia 
and runs from a great lake, which is deservedly named the 
mother of the Hypanis. Great nimibers of wild white horses 
graze about the borders of this lake. The Hypanis, which 
takes its rise from this lake, is small and its waters are sweet 
for five davs sail ; but from thence to the sea, a voyage of 
four days, it is very hitter. For a fountain discharges itself 
into it, which though small, is so very bitter as to infect the 
Hypanis; which, nevertheless, is of moderate size. This 
spring rises in the borders of the Scythian husbandmen and 
the Alazones, and from that part of the country is called by 
the name of Exampa&us, which in the Grecian language sig^- 
nifies. The sacred ways. The Tvres and Hypanis run near 
together along the territories of the Alazones, and then sepa- 
rating, leave a wide space between each channel. 

LITI. The Borysthenes', which is the fourth and greatest 
river of Scythia after the Ister, surpasses, in my opinion, not 
only the rest of the Scythian rivers, but all others, except the 
Egyptian Nile; to which it is impossible to compare any 
other. This river affords highly excellent and rich pasture for 

' There were other rivers of the name informed ; for those rivers do really ap- 

of Hvpanis. The river Kvban in Asiatic proach very near to each other at Bra- 

Scythia bore that name. claw and Mohilow, in the early part of 

As the Hypanis is the third in order their courses ; and afterwards mver?e 

of these rivers, and placed next to the very considerably in their way to the 

Borysthenes, both here • and in Melp. Euxine. Rennely p. 56. 

17. (where it is said to lie to the west • This is now called the Nieper or 

of the Boiysthenes, and to form a jonc- Dnieper. 

tion with it near the sea,) it can answer There is some reason to suspect, that 

to na other river than the Bog; as the oar author was not apprized of the fa« 

lyres, which immediately preceded it, mous cataracts of this nver, which occur 

can be no other than the Dniester. The at about the heig^ht of 200 miles above 

ciicumstance of the near approach of the its embouchure, %iA are said to be 13 in 

two, shews how well our author was number. BmmmU,', p. 66. 
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cattiie ; and fish, which are by far the most excellent «oA 
numerous; and its water is of a very pleasant taste. The 
streams are pure and limpid, though in the neighbourhood of 
turbid riyers; and the bordering plains produce excellent 
com, with plenty of grass in the places which are not sown. 
At tiie mouth of this river abundance of salt is incessantly 
formed of itself; and a sort of whale is taken, of great big- 
ness, and without any spinous bones, which the Scythians 
salt, and call by the name of AntacsBus: and also many 
other things which deserve admiration. So much of the 
Borysthenes is known as may be navigated in a voyage of 
forty days, from the north of the country of Gerrhus ; but no 
man can aiBrm any thing certain concerning the remoter parts, 
through which this river passes. Probably they are uninha- 
bited deserts, down to the regions of the Scythian husband- 
men, that lie extended along the river during a sail of ten 
days. The head of the Borysthenes, as well as that of the 
Nile, is unknown to me, and I think to all other Grecians. 
This river and the Hypanis join at a little distance from the 
sea, and discharge their waters into the same morass. The 
space that lies between the two rivers, which is a projecting 
piece of landS is called the promontory of Hippoleon, in 
which a temple, dedicated to Ceres, is built; and beyond that 
temple the BorysthenitsB inhabit the country to the river 
Hypanis. Thus much concerning these rivers *\ 

LIV. The fifth river is the Panticapes*, which also de- 
scends from the north, and out of a lake ; and between this 
river jand the Borysthenes, the country is inhabited by Scy- 
thian husbandmen. The Panticapes enters into Hylaea, and 
after having passed through that region, mixes with the Bo- 
rysthenes. 

LV. The Hypacyris is the sixth river; which, beginning in 
a lake, traverses the country of the Scythian herdsmen ; and 
then closing in the borders of Hylaea on the. right, together 
with that place,' which is called the Course of Achilles, rolls 
into the sea at the city of Carcinitis^. 

LVI. The seventh is the Gerrhus; which is separated from 

^'£fi/3oXov signifies tA«5eale0^ a chip, modem geography, and, as far as we 

i* e. this place takes the form of a beak can understand, cannot have been of any 

of a vessel, as we are also informed by great bulk. The Ghemis is expressly 

Dion Chj^sostom, (Orat. xxxvi.p« 437.) said to be a branch of the Borysthenes, 

Ltireher, and it is obvious, that as the other two 

* *Airb has nearly the same force in are described to be situated between the 

this passage as if he had said rd mpl Borysthenes and the Ghemis, they must 

Toirove, ^* M> iv. 196, and vii. 195. either- have been very unimportant in 



Sekumgh. point of bulk, or branches of the Borys« 

*■ The descriptions of the courses and thenes or Gerrhus. Renrul, p. 67. 

confluences of the Panticapes, Hypacvris f This according to D'Anvule was af- 

and Gbermsy cannot be jreooncilea to terwaids called Neoo-Pyla. 
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the Borysthenes, near the place, as fiur an which that nyer is 
jfint known. Being irom that place distinet from the Borys- 
thenes, it has the same naine as the country, yiz. Grerrfaos ; 
and as it flows towards the sea it divides the territories of the 
herdsmen from those of the Royal Scythians, and then falls 
into the Hypacyris, 

LVII. The eighth river is the Tanais', originally descend- 
ing from a great lake, and entering into another yet greater, 
owed Masotis, which separates the Royal Scythians and the 
Saoromatsd. The river Hyrgis* runs into the Tanais. 

LVIII. Thus with all these celebrared rivers are the Scy*- 
thians furnished. The grass that grows in this country is the 
most productive of bile of any we have seen, as experience 
shews at the opening of the cattle. 

LIX. These very great advantages are in such great 
abundance. Their customs and ceremonies are established in 
this manner. They worship no other Grods than these: in 
the first place Vesta, who is dieir principal deitv; then Jupiter, 
and the Earth, which is accounted his wife; after them 
Apollo, Venus Urania, Hercules, and Mars. AH these are 

Enerallv acknowledged : but those who go under the name of 
>yal Scythians, sacrifice likewise to Neptune. Vesta, in 
the Scytman language, is called Tabiti; Jupiter is, in my 
opinion, very rightly named Papains *";- the Earth, Apia; 
Apollo, (Etosyrus; the celestial Venus, Artimpasa; and 
Neptune, Thamimasades. They erect no images, altars, or 
temples,' to any other God except Mars alone. 

IlX. The same mode of sacrifice is established in all sacred 

{>laces^ alike, and is in this manner: the animal is> placed be- 
ore them with its fore-feet tied together ; he who sacrifices 
standing behind it, by pulling the end of the rope throws 
it down ; as it falls he invokes the God to whom it is sacrifi- 
cing. This done, he throws a halter about its neck, and by 
putting in a stick and twisting it round strangles it, without 
kindling any fire, or any preparatory ceremony"^ or libation. 

* This river is in modern geography *> It is well known that in every Ian- 

the Don, and cannot be misunderstood, guage ap, na, papa, are the first sounds 

The modem name Don, seems to be a which children pronounce, and that they 

corruptioB of Tana, the proper name of in this manner designate their fathers, 

the nyer, as well as of a city, which Larehtr, See also Des Brasses, Me- 

stood on, or near the site of Aioph ; and chanisme des Langues, torn. i. p. 231 — 

not hi from its embouchure in the Pdus 247. 

Meotis. The Tanais does indeed spring ^ It appears to me more natural to ua- 

from a lake, but it appears to be a very derstana by rd Ipd sacred places than 

small one ; and is not even nSarked in rites. Although the Scythians had no 



the Russian maps. RenMtl, p. 67. temples, it is, however, very probable 

* Bttyer and Wesselin^ think with that they met in the open air in certain 

reason that this is the Seneisky, which places whidi they regarded as sacred, 

is also called the Donets, or Httle Don. larehtr, 

Lareher. ^ This is remarked, because the Greeks 
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When he has performed this office, and taken off the skin 
from the body^ he immediately applies himself to dress the 
flesh. 

L<XI. Bnt because the country is yery ill furnished with 
wood, the Scythians have found out this contriyance in order 
to cook theiV flesh. When they have flayed the yictim, they 
strip the bones, and put the flesh into cauldrons, which are 
peculiar to the country, if they happen to haye any. These 
cauldrons yery much resemble the bowls of Lesbos in form, 
except that they are much larger ; then making a fire under 
them of the bones, they boil the flesh of the animal. If they 
have no cauldron at hand, they throw all the flesh into the 
pannch*, with a competent quantity of water, and burn the 
bones underneath. These bones bum yery well, and the 
paunch easily contains all the meat separated from the bones; 
so that the ox, and all other victims each boils itself. When 
the flesh is sufficiently prepared, he that sacrifices, in the first 
place makes an offering^ of part of the meat and intestines, 
which he throws out before him. They make use of divers 
sorts of cattle in these sacrifices, but chiefly of horses. 

LXII. In this manner, and these^ victims, they sacrifice to 
the other Gods, but to Mars they sacrifice in this way. Iq each 
district, in the place where the magistrates assemble', a temple 
is erected of the following kind. Bundles of faggots are heap- 
ed together to the length and breadth of three stadia, but to a 
less height. On the top of this there is a level square, three 
of the sides are perpendicular, and the fourth a gradual declir 
vity, of easy access. One hundred and fifty loads of faggots 
are annually piled up in this place, because it always sinks 
from severe weather. On each of these heaps an old'scyme- 
tar^ of iron is erected, which they call the image of Mars, 
and honour with yearly sacrifices of horses and other cattle, in 
greater abundance than they offer to the rest of their Gods. 
They likewise sacrifice to this deity every hundredth man of 
the prisoners they take from their enemies ; but in a different 

always sprinkled the victim with lustral ' 'AirapvetrOcu is after the victim is 

water, scattered on its head some barley killed and uressed; KaTdpxi<TBai before 

meal mixed with salt, and cut off some it is killed. Schvoei^k, 

of the hair from the head and threw it s 'Apyrfiofi sigmfies the Setiate, the 

into the fire. EI^^^ where the senators, &c. assemble. 

« The Bedouin Arabs, the Greenlan- This in Scythia where there are no 

ders and several of the people of Tar- houses, would be an i^n plain. Lareh, 

tary, have at present this custom. Wes- ^ Other barbarians usckI to worship 

teling. the God of war under the emblem of a 

There is a remarkable instance of the scymetar. Ammianus Marcell. ^xxxi. 2.) 

using bones for fuel in Ezekiel, ch. xxiv. iminrms us, that the Huns did. At Rome, 

5. ' ' Take also the choice of the flock, accordin? to Varro, a pike sometimes re- 

' * and bum the bones under it, and make presentea Mars. Lareh9r, 
"itboUweU." 
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manner from the offerings they make of other animab: for 
after they have poured a libation of wine on the head of the 
prisoner, they cut Ins throat over a bovl, and then ascending- 
the heap of faggots, pour the blood over the sword. While 
they are carrying this to the top, those below, after they have 
killed the man, cut off his right arm by the shoulder, which 
they throw into the air, and leave on the ground where it falls. 
Thus the body lies in one part, and the arm in pother. When 
they have performed these and other ceremonies, they depart. 

XLIII. And such are the sacrifices instituted by the Scy- 
thians. They make no use of swine^ nor will suffer any to be- 
kept in their country. 

XLIV. The military affairs of Scythia are ordered in this 
manner. Every Scythian drinks the blood of the first pri- 
soner he overthrows, and presents the king with the heads of 
the enemies he has killed in fight : for if he brings a head, he 
is entitled to a share of the booty, otherwise not. They strip 
the skin off these heads* in the following manner. Having 
made a circular incision round the ears, they take hold of it 
and shake it out ; after they have "cleared off the flesh with 
the rib of an ox, they soften the skin with their hands ; and 
these skins thus prepared serve instead of napkins; each man 
hangs them on the bridle of the horse which he rides, and consi- 
ders them an honour ; for he who has the greater number of these 
napkins, is accounted the most valiant man. Many Scythians 
clothe themselves with the skins of their enemies, sewing them 
together like shepherd's garments •" ; and frequently stripping 
the right hands of the enemies they have killed, together with 
their nails, use them for coverings to their quivers : the skin 
of a man is thick, and of a brighter white than that of any 
other animal. Many take off the skins of men entire, and 
carry them about on horseback, stretched out upon a board. 
These usages are received among the Scythians. 

LXV. They do this to the heads of their greatest enemies 
only. They saw off all below the eye-brow, and having 
cleansed the rest, if they are poor, they content themselves 
to cover the skull with leather ; but the rich, besides this co- 
vering of leather, gild the inside with gold; and these serve 
instead of cups for their drink. They do the same to their 
familiar friends; if upon any dispute they conquer them in 
the presence of the king. When they entertain any stranger 
of consideration, they set these heads before him, and relate 
how, though they were formerly friends, they made war against 

i This manner of scalping is nearly jthe historian of the Decline and Fdl of 

the same as that practised by the Ame- the Roman Empire, ch. 26, 34. 

rican Indians. A finished picture of this ^ The jSoirif was made of sIbids of 

people is drawn by the masterly hand of beasts Bewed together. Lateher* 
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them, and how they overcame them, considering these as f^aU 
of valour. 

LXVT. Every governor of a district provides a vessel of 
wine once a year in his own province, from which all those 
Scythians, who have killed enemies, drink : whilst those who 
have not performed any such exploit, sit at a distance in dis- 
honour, and are nbt permitted to taste the liquor, which is 
accounted tiie greatest disgrace' : but they who have killed 
very many men, drink at the same time from two cups joined 
t(^ether°*. 

LXVII. The Scythians abound in prophets, who divine by 
rods of willow**, in the following manner. They collect great 
bundles of these twigs, which thev lay down, and open on the 
ground : then separating the whole parcel one from the other, 
they begin to utter their predictions ; and whilst they are yet 
speaking, gather up the rods again, and tie them together as 
before. This way of divination was learnt from their ances- 
tors; but the Enarees**, or Androgyni, pretend that Venus 
gave them the power of predicting by the bark of a linden- 
tree, which they split in three places, and twist about their 
fingers, and as they untwist it, they prophecy. 

LXVIII. When the king of Scythia is sick, he sends for 
Ihree of the most famous of these prophets, who prophecy in 
the manner above mentioned ; and they generally tell him 
that such and such a citizen, whom they name, has perjured 
himself, in swearing falsely by the royal lares ; for it is a 
custom of the Scythians to swear by the king's lares p, when 
they would use the most solemn oath. The person accused 
is presently seized, and brought into the king's presence ; 
where the prophets charge him with peijury, and pretend to 
have discovered by their art, that he has sworn falsely by the 
lares of the palace, and so brought this distemper upon the 
kiDg. He then denies the fact, and, affirming that he has 
not sworn falsely, becomes indignant; thereupon the king 
sends for a double number of prophets, and in case they con- 
firm the former judgment, after they have performed the 
usual ceremonies, the man immediately loses his head, and the 
first three divide his riches among themselves ; but if they 

1 " Ut quisque plures interemerit; ita " tamentis quibusdam secretis prsstituto 

" apud eos habetur. cximius. Caeterum " tempore diacemcntes, aperte quiddam 

" expertem ease csd», inter opprobria " portendatur, norunt/' xxxi. 2. I have 

" vet maxiimun." Pompon. Mel. ii. 1. seen some traces of this superstition 

^ Schweigfaffinser thinks that viyv^vo among the shepherds in the province of 

only means /too cupf. Berry* ^Larcher, 

^ Ammianns Marcellinus, speaking <> See note on book i. ch. 105. 

of the Huns, says, " Futura miro presa* p The Turks at this day swear by the 

" giunt modo ; nam rectiores virgas vi- Ott(»nan Porte. Larchtr, 
'* mineas colligentes, easque cum incan- 

VOL. I. S S 
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judge him ianocent, more and move ^ these diviners ate 
called ; and if he is at last acquitted by a plurality of voices^ 
those who first accused him are condemned to die. 

LXIX. They put them to death in this manner: when 
they have filled a waggon with wood» and yoked oxen to it^ 
they tie the feet of the prophets and fasten their hands be- 
hind their back, and having gagged them, they secure them 
in the midst of the fageots; then s^r having set fire to &em, 
and having terrified ue oxen, they let them go. Many <^ 
these beasts are consumed with the diviners, and many 
escape very much scorched, when the shafts have been burnt 
asunder, in this manner, and sometimes for other reasons, 
they bum these men, and call them false prophets. The king 
never spares the sons of those he puts to death, but destroy- 
ing all the males, does not hurtthe female chilcbren. 

LXX. The Scythians in their alliances and contracts use 
the following ceremonies with all men. They pour wine into 
a large earthen vessel, and mingle it with blood taken from 
those who are to swear, by making a sliriit vround^ in 
their flesh with a knife xor sword. When tiey have dcme 
this, they dip a scimitar, some arrows, a hatchet, and a ja- 
velin, in the vessel; after which they make many scdemn 
prayers, and then both those who make the contract, and 
the most considerable of those who are with them, drink 
off the liquor. 

LXXI. The sepulchres of the kings are in the country of 
Ae Gerrhi, as far as which the Borystlienes is navigable. 
When their king dies they dig a great hole in the ground at 
a quadrangular form, and when this is prepared, they take 
the body, which is covered with wax, after it has been opened 
and cleaned, having been filled with bruised cypress, aroma- 
tics, seeds of parsley and anise, and sown up again, and 
tiben carry it in a chariot to another province, where those 
who receive it imitate the Royal Scythians in the following 
custom. They cut off part of one ear, shave their heads, 
wound themselves on the arms, forehead, and nose, and pierce 
the left hand witii an arrow. From hence they carry the 
body of the king to another province of the kingdom, and the 
people of the former province accompany them. When they 

4 See book i. ch. 74. Larcher relates " his arm with it, and receiving in his 

Ae following from Le F^ Daniel, His* '* hand the blood whkh flowed horn die 

toire de France, torn. x. p. 532. 4to. " wound, drank ift, saying, * Evil be to 

" VIThen Henry the Third entered Fb- " him among us who would not shed 

" land to take possession of the crown, " in your service every drop of his 

•* he found on his anrival thirty tiitfu- « blood ; and it is htm this priaciple 

'< sand cavalry ranged in order of batde. " that I deem it notl^og to shed my 

" The general of these advancing to- *• owa.'" 
" wards him, drew his swoid, piereed 
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hare c&nied the body roand all tke jHrovineea tb0y arrive 
waumg the Gerrhi, who are the. most remote of the kingdom^ 
and at the sepulchres. Here they lay him in the sopulebte,, 
upon a bed of leaves^ and hayii^ fixed spears on each side, 
they lay pieces of wood over it, and cover it with twigs of 
willow. In the spaces that remain vacant they place one of 
the king's concubines, strangled, with a cup-bearer, a cook, 
a groom, a servant, a message-bearer, certain horses, first- 
froits of all other things, and cups of gold ; for silver and 
brass are not used amonff them. This done, they throw up 
the earth with great emulaticm, and endeavour to raise the 
mound' as high as possibly thc^ can. 

LXXII. After the revolution of a year, they perform 
these things farther; they choose such servants as they judge 
most fit out of the rest of the king's household, which con- 
sists wholly of native Scythians ; for those wait on the king 
whomsoever he may order, and they have no servants bought 
with money. When they have strangled fifty of these ser- 
vants*, and with them fifty of the most beautiful horses*; 
and after they have emptied and cleansed their bellies, they 
fill them with chafi^, and sow them up again. Then they 
place upon two pieces of wood the half of a wheel, with its 
concave side uppermost, and the other half on other pieces 
of wood in the same manner ; and when they have erected a 
sufficient number of these, they set the horses upon them, 
having thmst stout pieces of wood through them, lengthwise, 
up to the neck ; and thus <me semi-circle supports the shoul- 

' Modem discoveries abondanUy chres described by Herodotii9 should 
prove the general truth of our author's have been ; however, it may be con- 
report concerning the sepulchres of the ceived that it is a sufficient testimony 
ancient Scythians $ if it be allowed that of the general truth of his description, 
a part of the tumuli found in the plains that they are found so far to the west as 
towards the upper branches of the Irtish, the touthem parts of Rutna, and on the 
Oby, &c. are ot so ancient a date ; or, banks of the Okka, Wolga, and Tanais ; 
on the other halid, if the sepulchres in since much the same sort of customs 
question are not so ancient, it at least may be sujpposed to have^zisted amongst 
proves that the same custom prevailed the Scythians and Sarmatians generally : 
amongst their descendants. It appears and it is certain that the Sarmatians and 
that tumuli are scattered over the whole seceding Scythians occupied the tracts 



tract, from the bofdeis of the Wolga to just mentioned. Rennel, p. 108. 

the lake Baikal. Those amongst them ■ In the mild and polished country of 

which have attracted the greatest notice China, the Emperor, Chun-Tehi, (Hist, 

on the scoie of the gold and silver (but Gen. de la Chine, torn. i. p. 43.) having 

principally the Ibrmer) contained in lost one of his wives in 1660, caused 

them, lie between the Wolga and the more than thirty slaves to be sacrificed 

06y ; for those which are farther to the upon her tomb. He was a Tartar, that 

east, and more particularly at the upptr i^f & Scythian. This instance makes the 

partoftheJ«fMMi,have the utensils con- narration of Herodotus more credible, 

tained in them of copper. Larcher, 

It has not come to our knowledge, ' The Kalmucs are still in the habit 

that any of Uiese monuments have been of burying horses, arms, &c« with their 

fbttod m the Ukraine, where the sepul- chiefs. Aennel, p. 109. 
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dera of the hone, the other his belly near the tilths, and ImU 
leg^ are mispended in the air. After thig they put a Ut and 
a bridle on the hordes, and stretching the bridle in front, 
fasten it to a stake ; they then mount one of the fifty young 
men they have strangled upon each horse, and fix him in the 
seat by driving a straight stick upwards along the spine as 
far as his neck, and fix the extremity of the stick which comes 
out below, into an aperture in the piece of wood that passes 
through the horse; then placing these horsemen round the 
monument, they all depart. 

LXXIII. And this is the manner in which they bury their 
kings. But when any other Scythian dies, his nearest rela- 
tions carry him about in a chariot among his friends, who re- 
ceive and entertain the whole company in their turn, setting 
the same things before the dead man as before the rest. In 
this manner all private men are carried about forty days be- 
fore they are buried"; and those who have assisted at these 
funerals purify themselves thus. When they have cleansed 
their heads with a kind of soap, and washed it off, they do 
thus with regard to the body ; they set up three pieces of 
timber leaning against each other, and extend around woollen 
coverings'", and when they have joined them together as 
closely as possible, they throw red-hot stones into a vessel 
placed in the middle of the stakes and coverings. 

LXXIV. In this country a sort of hemp ^ows, very like 
to flax, only larger and thicker, and in this it very far sur- 
passes flax: it grows both spontaneously and from cultivatioQ. 
The Thraciaus clothe themselves with garments made of this 
hemp ; so well resembling flax that a man must have great 
experience in those materials to distinguish one from the 
other; and he who had never seen this hemp would think 
their clothes were wrought out of flax. 

LXXY. The Scythians, when they have taken the seed of 
this hemp, go under the woollen coverings and put it upon the 
burning stones, this begins to burn and emits so powerful a 
vapour that no Grecian stoves would surpass it. The company 

■ The Scythians cUd not aU of them The term ifvMv<nf<n shews that the 

(rtMcrve the same customs with respect opening by which thev entei^d was very 

to their (Vmerals : some suspended the small. In fact it ought to be, and there 

dead bodies from a tree and left them to is every probability that they closed it 

putrify. See Silios Italic, xiii. v. 486. as soon as they had gone in, in order 

Capt. Cooke also relates, that in Ota- that the vapor might not escape. These 

heite they leave dead bodies to pntri^ must have reached down to the ground, 

on the surface of the ground tfll the flesh and therefore might be cidled tenU, 

is entirely wasted, they then bury the Compaxe ch. 23. Dr. Cooke (Voyages 

bones. See Hawkesworth's Voyages, and Travels through the Russian £m- 

London Chronicle, June 29, 1773, p. 5. oire, vol. i. p. 307.) relates, that the 

Lareher, Kalmucs at present live in tents. Larch. 

' UiXoc tipltf€Oi is a woollen elotk» y The InoiaDS of Hudson's Bay have 
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extr^nely transported with the yapoi", how^ aload ; »ad this 
manner of purification serves instead of washing, for they 
never bathe their bodies in water. But their wives, grinding 
the wood of cypress, cedar, and incense, upon a rough stone, 
and infusing the powder in water, compound a thick substance, 
which they spread over all the parts of the body and face. 
This composition gives them an agreeable odour, and when 
they take it off on the following day, they become clean and 
bright. 

LXXVI. They studiously avoid the use of any other cus- 
toms than their own, not admitting even those of their Scy- 
thian neighbours, and are particularly averse to those of the 
Grecians, as the examples of Anacharsis", and afterwards of 
Scyles, sufficiently demonstrate : for Anacharsis, after he had 
viewed many countries, and given proofs of great wisdom, 
sailing through the Hellespont in his return to Scythia, and 
landing at Cyzicus, found the inhabitants of that place cele- 
brating a festival to the mother of the Gods with great solem- 
nity ; and made a vow to the Goddess, that if he returned in 
health and safety to his own country, he would sacrifice in the 
same manner as he saw the inhabitants of Cyzicus, and would 
also celebrate the vigils'. Accordingly, when he arrived in 
Scythia, he went privately into the country of Hylaea, situate 
near the Course of Achilles, and which is covered with trees 
of all kinds. There he fuUy performed all the rites of the 
Goddess, holding a timbrel in his hand, and having some little 
images hung about him^. But a certain Scythian, observing 
what he was doing, discovered the whole matter to the king 
Saulius, who, coming to the place and seeing Anacharsis thus 
employed, shot at him with an arrow, and killed him on the 
spot : and at the present time if any man question the Scy- 
thians concerning Anacharsis, they presently say they know 
nothing of him, because 1^ travelled into Greece and affected 
foreign customs. Nevertheless I have been informed by 



a very similiar custom. When they says, that he was called the wise, bX- 

wish to throw themselves into a perspi- though a barbarian by birth, 

ration they make a large stone red hot. * These festivals properly commenced 

lliis they take into a small cabiil which on the evening before the day on which 

they carefully close in ; they go into this they were celebrated ; and it seems most 

cabin naked with a vessel of water, with probable that they passed the night in 

which they sprinkle the stone. The wa- singing hymns in honor of the 6od or 

ter changes into a hot vapor, which causes Goddess, in whose honor the feast was 

almost immediate perspiration. (Histoire instituted. See the Peroigilium Veneris, 

des Voyages, XIV. p. 666.) Lurcher. Larcher, 

» The life of Anacharsis is given at •> The priests of this Goddess carried a 

length by Diogenes Laertius. His cha- timbrel and little statues or images, which 

racter for learning produced the excel- hung round their necks. See ApoHon. 

lent work of the Abb6 Barthelemy. Rhod. i. ver. 1139. 
Galen (Suasorii ad Art. tom. i. p. 2.) 
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Timnes, the guardian of Ariapithea, that Anaduurais i^as uncle 
to Idanthyrsus, king of Scythia, son to 6nani8» and grandacm 
of Lyons the son of Spai^pithes; and if he was of that family, 
he was killed by his own cousin gennan ; for Idanthyrsus was 
the son of Saulius, and Saulius killed Anacharsis. 

LXXVII. But I had a different account from the Pelo* 
ponnesians, who said, that Anacharsis was sent alHroad by Hie 
king of Scythia ; that he became a disciple of the Grecians ; 
and at his return told the king that all the Greeks were em* 
ployed in acquiring knowledge"^, except the Lacedaemonians, 
who only studied how to speak and answer with pmdenee : 
but this is a fiction contrived in Greece. Anacharsis th^e- 
fore was killed in the manner I have mentioned, because he 
affected foreign customs, and had intercourse with the Gre- 
. dans. 

LXXVIII. Many years after this event, Scyles the sod of 
Ariapithes, king of Scythia, met with the like fate. Ariapithes 
was the father of many other children ; but he had Scyles by 
an Istrian^, not a Scythian woman. His mother instructed 
him in the Grecian langue^e and letters; and when, after 
some time, Ariapithes was killed by the fraud of Spargapithes, 
king of the Agathyrsi, Scyles took possession of the kii^dom, 
and married Opsea, his father's wife, a native of Scjrthia, and 
mother of Oricus, another son of Ariapithes. But though 
Scyles was king of the Scjrthians, he was by no means pleased 
with the Scythian mode of life, but was much rather inclined 
to the Grecian manners on account of the education he had 
received, and therefore he acted thus. Leading the Scythian 
army to the city of the Borysthenitie^, which they say ia a 
colony of the Milesians, and arriving before the place, he used 
to leave his Scythians without the walls, and entering alone, 
cause the gates to be immediately shut; then having laid aside 
his Scythian garment, he used to take the Grecian habit, and 
in this dress used to walk in public, without guards or other 
attendants. And that no Scythian might see him dressed in 
this manner, he placed sentinels at every gate ; conforming 
himself to the Grecian customs in the worship of the Gods, no 
less than in all other things : and after he had stayed a month 
or more in this place, he used to resume the Scythian habit, 
and depart. This practice he frequently repeated ; he also 
built a palace in the city, and married a native of the place to 
inhabit it^ 

« This character of the Greeks corre- em mouth of the Nile, 

sponds with that given by St. Paal, 1 Cor. « OlbiopoUs or Olbia. See ch. 18. 

i. 22, " The Greeka seek after wisdom." ' Twauea iytifu ic attra. -Aitrd refers 

' * Istros or Istria, or according to Pliny to oUia, uxorem duxit in istas «de(. See 

(iv. 2. and 12.) Istropt^, was situated Valckenaer's note, 
on the Ettxine to the south of the south- 
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LXXIX. Since however it was destined tliat misfortime 
siMmld befal him, it happened on this occasion. He was very 
desirous to be initiated in the rites of Bacchus ; and when he 
was just upon the point of being initiated, a very great pro- 
digy^ happened. The outward court of the magnificent pa- 
lace, which, I have said, he built in the capital of the Borys- 
dienitse, was adorned quite round with images of white mar- 
ble, representing sphinxes and griffins. Upon this place the 
thunder of heaven descended, and the whole was burnt to the 
ground ; yet Scyles still persisted in his resolution, and ac- 
complished las initiation. Now because the Scythians re- 
proach the Grecians with these bacchanals, and say, that to 
imagine a God driving men into the most violent transports 
of madness, is not agreeable to right reason, one of the Bo- 
rysthenitas, after Scyles had been initiated, carried the in- 
formatton^ to the Scythian army in these words : ** You Scy- 
thians,''' said he, '^ laugh at us, because we celebrate baccha- 
*' nals, and are possessed by the God ; but now the same deity 
** has taken possession of your king ; for he disc celebrates 
** the rites oi Bacchus, full of a divine fury ; and if you will 
*' not believe me, follow, and I will shew you the fact.'* 
The principal of the Scythians accompanied him acoordin^y ; 
and he conducted them in^ and secretly placed them in one of 
the towers : when Scyles went past with a thyasus, and they 
saw him acting the bacchanal, they regarded it as a great 
cdiamity, and having gone back to the camp, acquaint^ all 
the army with what they had seen. 

LXXX. After this, when Scyles returned home, the 
Scythians revolted from him, and elected his brother Octa- 
masades, bom of the daughter of Tereus ; which Scyles hear- 
ing, and understanding the reason of their proceeding, he 
fled to Thrace. Octamasades, being informed of his flight, 
marched with an army against Thrace, and arriving on the 
banks of the Ister, found the forces of the Thracians ad- 
vancing to meet him : but as both sides were preparing for a 
battle^, Sitalces the Thracian sent a herald to Octamasades, 
with tlds message ; " Why should we try the fortune of war? 
'' Thou art the son of my sister, and hast my brother with 
" thee. Surrender my brother to me, and I will deliver 
** Scyles into thy hands, and so neither of us shall run the 
*' hazard of a defeat." For the brother of Sitalces, having 
formerly fled &om him, was now with Octamasades, who, ac- 

f ABWpriimvin. Stephens in his The- $uSpfi<rr£v<n. 

saurus give to the word itatrpffvritw ^ Zwairrw is taken absolutely, as 

the signification of Indicium defeTo,vn- committo among the -Latins: ft^xtiv is 

dioo; it does not occur- in any other understood; so also £ttrip. Fhoeaiss* 

author. Scfaweighausar purposes to tead 1390. Litreher, 
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«eptiiig the condition, surreiidered his uncle by the mother^s 
8106 to Sitalces, and receired his brother Scyles in exchange. 
Sitalces, upon the delivery of his brother, decamped with his 
army, and Octamasades took off the head of Scyles the same 
day. Thus the Scythians guard their own customs, and thns 
they punish those who introduce foreign manners. 

LXXXIk The discourses I heard concerning the num- 
bers of the Scythians were so various, that I could not obtain 
«uiy certain information on that subject; some pretending 
they were exceedingly numerous, and others saying that 
there were veiy few real Scythians ; thus much however they 
shewed me. There is a spot of land between the Borysthe- 
nes and the Hypanis, called £xamp8Bus\ which I mentioned 
a little before, and said that there was in it a bitter fountain, 
the water of which rendered the Hypanis unfit to be drank. 
In this place lies a bowl of brass, six times bigger than that 
which was placed by Pausanias'^ the son of Cleombrotus, at 
the mouth of the Euxine sea. They who have not been 
eye-witnessess may be here informed, the Scythian vessel is 
six digits thick, and large enough to contain full six hundred 
amphoras. The inhabitants say it was wrought up out of the 
points of arrows, by the order of their king Ariantes ; who 
being desirous to know the number of the Scythians, com- 
manded every one to bring him the point of an arrow, on 
pain of death; by which means so g^eat a number was 
brought together, that resolving to leave a monument of the 
thing, he cause this bowl of brass to be made, and dedicated 
in ExampsBus. This I heard concerning the numbers of the 
Scythians. 

LXXXII. Their country has nothing wonderful, except 
the rivers, which are very many and very great ; but what- 
ever may seem worthy of observation, besides the rivers and 
extent of the plains, shall not be omitted. They shew the 
print of the foot of Hercules, upon a stone lying by the river 
Tyres, shaped like the step of a man, and two cubits in 
length': but I will now return to the subject I at first set 
out to relate. 

' See ch. 52. scription, that he himself consecrated it, 

k Nymphis of Heraclea relates (Athen. " Pausanias the LacecUemoaian, son of 

xii. 9.) in the sixteenth book of the his* " Cleombrotus, and of the ancient race 

tory of his country, that Pausanias, who " of Hercules, general of Greece, has 

vanquished Mardonius at Platsa, in vio- " consecrated this bowl to Neptune as a 

lation of the laws of Sparta, and from his ** monument of his valour." Lurcher, 
pride consecrated, near Byzantium, a Another very similar instance of the 

bfazen bowl to those Gods whose statues vanity of Pausanias, is mentioned by 

ma^ be seen at the mouth of the Euxine; Pausanias the historian, book i. ch. 

which bowl still exists. Vanity and in- 132. 

solence had made him so far forget him- i The length of the foot of Perseus was 

self that he presumed to state in the in- the tome. See book ii,- ch, 91 • 
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LXXXIII. Whilst Darius was making preparations"' 
against the Scythians, and sending messengers to command 
some to raise land forces, others to provide a fleet, and others 
to lay a bridge over the Thracian Bosphorus ; Artabanas the 
son of Hystaspes, and brother of Darius, was desiring him by 
no means to make an expedition against the Scythians, re- 
presenting the poverty of Scythia; and when he found that 
although he gave him good counsel he could not persuade 
him, he desisted. But Darius, when every thing was pre- 
pared,, led his army from Susa. 

LXXXIV. At that time (Eobazus^ a Persian, who had 
three sons in his army, came and desired him that one of the 
three might be left at home. The king replied to him as to 
a friend, and to one who made a moderate request, that he 
would leave him all his sons: which answer OEk>bazns re- 
ceived with great joy, because he hoped his sons would have 
their dismission from the army. But Darius commanded the 
officers appointed for such purposes, to put all the sons of 
QSobazus tp death, and in that condition left them to their 
father. 

LXXXV. Then marching with his army from Susa, he 
advanced to Chalcedon upon the Bosphorus, where a bridge 
was laid ready ^ for his passage ; and going on board a ship ; 
he sailed to the Cyanean islands p, which the Grecians say for- 



'^ Herodotus's aceount of thU expe- 
dition affords remarkable proof of his 
propensity to relate wonderful stories 
^hich he had heard, and of his honest 
scruple to invent what he had not heard ; 
and at the same time adds powerfully to 
the instances before occurring, of bis 
havii^ information of distant countries 
and transactions beyond what, for his 
age and circumstances, i)»ight be ex- 
pected. Nothing can be more impro- 
bable and inconsistent, not to say im- 
possible, than his story of the Persian 
monarch's cruelty to (Eobazus and his 
sons. All the most authenticated cir-^ 
cumstances in the life of Darius mark 
him as a politic prince, yet of singular 
humanity. But that execution, as it 
stands reported by Herodotus, appears 
scarcely less absurd in its impolicy than 
abominable for its cruelty. Yet, Chat 
about the time of Darius*s march for 
Scythia, there may have been executions 
in Persia, in a family of rank, is by no 
means impossible : and while the policy 
of a despotic government would conceal 
the real circumstances of the crime } per- 
haps also forbidding conversation i»on 
it, the absurd tale which Herodotus aai 
VOL, I. 



transmitted to posteritjr* mi^ht pass in 
whispers as far as Aaa Mmor. Mit- 
ford's Greece, ch. vi. 3. note 15. See 
also the remainder of his note. 

n The same story is told by Seneca de 
Ira, iii. 16. 

^ This bridge was thrown across the 
Bosphorus, now csdled the canal of Con- 
stantinople. Although he seems to 
speak as if the bridge had been at Chal- 
cedon, yet it must only be taken for a 
loose and general way of speaking; 
Chalcedon being the nearest town of 
note to the bridge. In chap. 87. he 
speaks more accurately and critically. 
Besides; Chalcedon is situated beyond 
the opening of the Bosphorus, into the 
pFopontis ; and has an expanse of water 
of more than double the breadth of the 
Bosphorus, between it and Constantino- 
ple. Bennel, p. 117, &c. 

P The Cyanean rocks were so near to 
one^ another, that, when viewed at a dis- 
tance, they appeared to touch. This 
optical illusion probably gave rise to 
the fable, and tbe fable gained credit 
from the daneers encountered on this 
sea^ See Apollon. Rhod. ii. vej. 320, 
Ax. and 659, &c« Larektr, 
Tt 
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marly flMiled about, llieie, sitting in Uie temple^, he todc: 
a view of the Euxine sea» which truly merits admiratioo. 
This sea» of aU others the most admirable, is eleven thousand 
one hundred stades in length, and, in the wide3t piurt, three 
thousand three hundred in breadth. The mouth is four stades 
over ; and the length of the strait, which is called the Bomho- 
rus, where the bridge of communication was laid, contains about 
a hundred and twenty stades, and extends to the Propontis. 
The Propontis' is five hundred stades in breadth, one thousand 
four hundred in leng^, and flows into the Hellespont'; which 
being seven stades over in the narrowest place, and extend- 
ing to four hundred stades in length, falls into a more (^>en 
sea, which is called the iEgean. 

LXXXVI. These seas were measured in the following 
manner. A ship commonly advances about seventy thousand 
orgyss in a long day, and about sixty thousand in the mgfat. 
Now a voyage from the mouth of the Euxine sea to the river 
Phasb, which is the utmost point, may be perfonned in nin^ 
days and eight nights ; comprehending the measure of one mil- 
lion, one hundred and ten tiiousand orgyss, or eleven thousand 
and one hundred stades. From Sindica^ toThemiscyra, situate 
on the river Thermodon, which is the broadest purt of the 
Euxine sea, the passage is made in three days and two nights^ 
being three hundred and thirty thousand orgysB, or three &ou- 
sand and three hundred stades over. These are the dimen- 
sions of the Euxine, the BosphoruS, and the Hellespont, 
which are situate as I have related. The Euxine receives 
the waters of a lake called Maeotis, not much inferior '^ in cir- 
cumference to that sea, and usually named the mother of the 
Euxine. 

liXXXYII, When Darius had looked over this sea, he 

4 Jopiler wts invoked in this temple nnd Fall, ch. 17. 

under the name of Urius, because mis • For a description of this sea, and of 

deitj was supposed to be favourable to the whole of the adjacent coast, see 

navigation ; dfijpocflignifying afavoumbU GibbonVDecline and Fall, ch. 17. which 

isiiul. There could never b« more need is collected from the best accounts of an- 

of his Succour than in an extremely -dent and modem writers. See also 

stormy sea. Spon and Wheler have Major Rennel's work, pp. 53, 120. and 

given us the inscription that is on the seq. 

base of the statue or that God, which is > This country is now called Kuban ; 

also given more correctly by Chishull in and is said to be inhabited by the Nek- 

his Appendix to the Asiatic Antiquities, rassonian Cossacks. Herodotus men- 

Lareher, tioned the people in ch. 26. Renna, ib. 

r Between the Bosphorus and the " In order to get room for this, he 

Hellespont, the shores of Europe and must have extended it a vast way to the 

Asia, receding on either side, enclose the ntrth, and east, beyond the truth. The 

■ea of Marmara, which was known to ideas of Fblybius, lib. iv. c. 6. on this 

the ancients by the name of Propontis. subject, are worth attention, as well from 

The navigation from the issue of the Bos- the matter of them, as that they serve to 

phorus to the entrance of theHeU^pont, explain the idea of Herodotus in this 

IS about 120 miles. Gibbon's Decline place. lUmnel, p. 54. 
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reittrned fo Cke hndge, whioli was eontrired by MandrooleB^ 
a Suttian architect. He likewise viewed the Bosphonis, and 
erected two eohunns of white stone on the shore^ with an in-> 
scription in the Assyrian tongue on the one, and in the 6re-> 
cian language on the other, mentioning the several nations he 
had in his army, which was composed of men drawn out of 
every country of his empire, and amounted to the number of 
seven hundred thousand horse and foot, besides six hundred 
sail of ships. In succeeding times these pillars were removed 
by the Bysantians into their city, and used in building an 
altar to the Orthosian Diana' ; except one stone, full of As- 
syrian letters, which they left near a temple, dedicated to 
Bacchus, in Byzantium. The place where Darius caused the 
bridge to be laid over the Bosphorus was, as I conjecture, in 
the middle of the way between Byzantium and the temple 
which stands at the mouth of the Euxine. 

LXXX VIII. The king was so pleased with the perf<Nrm-» 
ance, that he rewarded the Samian architect, Mandrocles^ 
with ten of every things. And Mandrocles, having painted' 
the bridge a^oss the Bosphorus, with Darius sitting on a 
throne, and his army passing over the bridge, dedicated the 
picture in the temple of Juno, as the first-fruits ot the pre- 
sents, with this inscription : 

To Juno sacred, by Mandrocles plac'd, 
Thu pieee describes the artful bridge he laid 
Over the fishy Bosphorus. He JMn'd 
The fertile Asia to Europa's shore, 
PleasM the great king Darius, and acquired 
Fame to his country, to himself a crown. 

This memorial was left by the person who contrived the 
bridge. 

LXXXIX. And Darius, after he had rewarded Mandro- 
cles, ordered his army to pass into Europe; having com* 
manded the lonians to sail by the Euxine sea to the Ister ; 
there to wait his arrival, and lay a bridge over that river : for 
his naval forces consisted of lonians, JSolians, and Hellespon- 
tines. They passed accordingly by the Cyanean islands, shap- 
ing their course directly to the Ister ; and after they bad 
saHed up the river during two days, arriviag at that neck 
where the stream divides into several mouths, they formed a 



* There was in Arcadia a moontaia flagellated before her altars with the 

called Orthius. Diana was worshipped greatest severity, without uttering the 

there, and from thence took the name least complaint. Learcher, 
of Orthian or Orthosian. She was wor- y See tne note on book i. ch. 50. 
shipped under that name in Tauris, and * ZAa ypotf^aficyoc is the same as^- 

at Sparta. In Tauris men were saori- yptiffifrae ; see also the note on book i^ 

ficed toW; at Lacedsmon, boys were en. 70. 

T t 2 
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bridge. In the mean time Dariiu kad passed over die Bm- 
phonis, and marched through Thrace, andirtien he arrived at 
the sources of the river Teams, he encamped there with his 
armv three days. 

^C. The inhabitants of the country say, this river is more 
excellent than any other for the cure of various distempers, 
and especially of ulcers, either in men or horses. The springs 
of the Teams are thirty-eight ; and though some of these are 
hot, and others cold, yet all descend firom the same rock. 
They are at an equal distance from Heraeopolis, near Perm- 
thus, and Apollonia on the Euxine sea, two days* journey 
from (Bach. The Teams runs into the Contadesdus, the Con- 
tadesdus into the Agrianes, the Agrianes into the Hebrus, 
and the Hebrus into the sea by the city Mans. 

XCI. Darius, having encamped, was so delighted wjth 
this river, that he erected a pillar with the following inscrip- 
tion: THE SPRINGS OP THB TBARUS YIELD THB BEST 
AND MOST BEAUTIFUL WATBR OF ALL RIVERS: DARIUS 
THB SON OF HYSTASPBS, KING OP THB PERSIANS, AND 
OF ALL THB CONTINENT, THB BEST AND MOST EXCEL- 
LENT OF MEN, LEADING AN ARMY AGAINST THB SCY- 
THIANS, ARRIVED HERE. 

XCII. Darius having^ departed from this, arrived at an- 
other river, called Artiscus, which passes through the country 
of the Odijsians, where, at his arrival, he marked out a cer- 
tain spot of ground, and commanded every man of the army 
to bring a stone thither as he should pass by the place ; and 
when they had executed his order he moved again, having 
thus left vast heaps of stones. 

XCIII. But before he reached the Ister, he subdued 
the Getce, who think themselves immortal ; for the Thracians 
ef Salmydessus, together with the Scyrmiadae and the Nyp- 
saei, who inhabit above the cities of Apollonia .and Mesam- 
bria, submitted to Darius without resistauce ; but the Getae 
by a foolish infatuation opposed him, and though they are the 
most valiant and honest of all the Thracians, were easily con- 
quered and reduced to servitude. 

CXIV. They think themselves immortal in this manner. 
They imagine that the man who ceases to live is not dead, 
but goes to Zalmoxis% accounted by some among them to be 
the same with Gebeleizis^. Every fifth year they elect a 

• I prefer this reading to that of Za- because he wis covered with the skin of 

molxis, because it is that of the best and that animal as soon as he was born, 

greatest number of manuscripts, and be- Lareker, 

cause Zalmos, in theXhracian language, » Bayer interprets this word, he wh» 

means the skin of a bear; and Porphyry, gives repose. He rests his interpretation 

in the life of Fythago^as, (xiv. p. 16.) on the Lithuanian language. Lareher. 
observes, that he was called Zaimoxis, 
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person by lot, and send him to Zalmoxis, with orders to let 
liim know what they want. This messenger they dispatch 
thus. Certain persons are appointed to hold three javelins 
erected, whilst others taking the man they are to send by the 
hands and feet, throw him up into the air, that he may fall 
down upon the points. If he is pierced and dies, they think 
the God propitious; if not, they load him with reproaches, 
and, affirming he is a bad man, send another, whom they 
famish with mstructions while he is yet alive. These Thra- 
cians, in time of thunder and lightning, let fly their arrows 
towards the heavens, and threaten their Grod, whom they 
think the only deity. 

XCV. But, as I am informed by the Greeks who inhabit 
about the Hellespont and the Euxine sea, this Zalmoxis was 
a man, and lived at Samos, in the service of Pythagoras® the' 
son of Mnesarchus; and having procured his liberty, and 
acquired great riches, he returned to his own country ; and 
finding the Thracians ignorant and miserable, he, who had 
learnt the Ionian way of living and manners, (more polite 
than those of Thrace,) by conversing with Grecians, and with 
Pythagoras, who was not the meanest philosopher in Greece, 
built a hall, in which he received and feasted the principal 
persons of the country, and taught them, that neither he nor 
any of those present, or their posterity, should ever die, but 
go into a place where they should live eternally, and have 
every kind of blessing. In the mean time he contrived a 
subterraneous habitation for himself, and having finished the 
building, went down, and continued there during three years. 
The Thracians, seeing him no more, regretted their loss, and 
lamented him as dead ; but in the fourth year he appeared 
again, and by that means persuaded them to believe the 
things he had said. Thus the stoiy is told. 

XCVI. And for my own part I neither absolutely reject, 
nor entirely believe, the account of this person and his sub- 
terraneous habitation ; but I am of opinion that Zalmoxis 
lived many years before Pythagoras. Yet whether this Zal- 
moxis were a man or a native deity among the Getee, I bid 
him farewell. However, that people, observing such customs 
as I mentioned before, followed the army of Darius after they 
were subdued. 

XCVII. The king arriving with all his land forces* at the 

c This philosopher had framed the xxviii. 10, &c. 
doctrine of the Metempsychosis, or trans- * 'O irtZ^ frrparSQ alwajrs signifies in 
migration of souls in £gjpt. He pre- Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, De- 
tended that he was present at the Tro- mosthenes, and others, a land army, and 
jan war, and was tne Euphorbus who is frequently used in opposition to vav- 
wounded Patroclus. See Horace i. Od. rtxhi arporSc* 
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Ifter, passed over the rivet, and eemmanded tke loftians to 
break the bridge, and join the army with the men they had 
on board. But as they were preparing to execute his orders, 
Coes the son of Erxandros, and general of the BGtylenians, 
after he had asked Darius if it would be agreeable to him to 
hear an opinion from any one who wished to speak, addressed 
him in these terms : ** O king," said he, ** since we are 
" going to make war in a countnr in which we shall see no 
" ploughed land, nor any inhabited cities, let the bridge remain 
" entire, under the guard of those who put it together, that 
** whether we find the Scythians and succeed in our enter-* 
" prize, or whether we be unable to find them, we may at 
" least secure our. retreat. I am not at all afraid that the 
'' Scythians will defeat us in battle; but rather, if we are 
** unable to find them, that we may suffer somewhat by wan- 
*' dering about the country. Perhaps some may think I say 
'* this for my own sake, in order to continue here ; but, O 
'' king, I sincerely propose what I judge most conducing to 
" the good of your affairs, for I will follow you, and would 
" hj no means be left behind.'' Darius, pleased with his 
advice, answered him thus : *' Lesbian friend, if I return 
** home in safety, fail not to come into my presence, that I 
** may reward the best of counsels' with the greatest acknow- 
" ledgment." 

XCVIII. Then tying sixty knots* upon a string, and call- 
ing for the Ionian commanders, he said, *' Men of Ionia, I 
'' have altered the resolution I had made concerning the 
'' bridge, and therefore take this string and do as I direct. 
** Every day, after you see me beginning to march against 
'* the ScytUans, untie one of these knots ; and if I return 
" not within that time, and the days of my absence exceed 
" the number of the knots, you may depart with your ships 
'' to your own country. Till that time, since I have changed 
*' my determination, do you guard the bridge, and apply the 
" utmost of your care to preserve and secure it ; and if you 
" do this, you will exceedingly oblige me.*' And after Da- 
rius had spoken these words, he hastened onward. 

XCIX. The territories of Thrace lie extended in front of 
Scythia, and descend to the sea. A bay is formed by this 
country, and at that place Scythia begins, and the Ister flows 
through it, and falls into the sea towards the east. I will 
proceed to give the measurement of those regions of Scythia 
that begin at the Ister, and stretch down by the sea coast* 

« About a century and a half after nerva, at Borne, to keep an account oC 
this time, they used to drive a nail once the number of years, 
a year into the wall of the temple of Mi- 
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That part which lies to the south of the Ister, is the an^ 
eient Scy thia, as far as the city of Carcinitis ; thp country 
which is contiguous^ and extends to the same sea, and. is 
also mountainous, and projects into the Euxine is inhabited 
by a Tauric nation as far as Chersonesus Trachea^; it ter- 
Biinates in the eastern sea^. Scythia is divided into two 
parts, both extending to the sea, one towards the south 
and the other towards the east, not unlike the region of At- 
tica: for the Tauri are so placed in Scythia, as if any other 
people instead of the Athenians, possessed the comer of 
Sunium, which extends considerably out into the sea from 
the borough of Thoricus to that of Anaphlystus. Such is 
Tauris, if 1 may be permitted to compare small things with 
great. But to those who have neyer sailed by that part of 
Attica, I shall explain myself farther: suppose then that a 
nation distinct from the Japygians, should possess the pro- 
montory of Japygia, from the port of Brundusium to Taren- 
turn, and by that means cut off from the other parts of the 
country. Many other instances of the same nature might be 
given ; but I need add no more to illustrate the description of 
Tauris. 

C The Scythians inhabit the countries that lie beyond the 
Tauri, and those that extend to the eastern sea; together 
with the regions situate to the westward of the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus and the lake Mceotis, to the river Tanais, which 
flows into the inner part of that lake* So that those countries 
which, beginning at the Ister, advance upwards to the mid- 
land parts, are bordered first by the Agathyrsi, then by the 
Neuri, next by the Androphagi, and, in the last place, by the 
Melanchlaeni. 

CI. Two parts therefore of Scythia, which is quadrangular^^ 

^ Herodotus is not here talking of a the eastern ita, the Pains Maeotis. But 

peninsula, but of a Greek town, which I am folly persuaded that Herodotus, 

had that name. Stephens of Byzantium when he speaks in this description of 

positively affirms it, and also quotes this the sea to the south, or to tne east, 

passage of Herodotus. Larcker, Sch- means only different points of the Euxine. 

weighsuser and Holstein are of a con- Larcher. 

trary opinion. ^ Although the area and extent of 

r This description of Scythia is at- Scythia were greatly under*rated by He- 
tended with great difficulties. 1st. It rodotus, yet, by a ^misconception of the 
is not easy to get at the true meaning of relative positions of the coasts of the 
Herodotus. 2ndly. I cannot believe £uxine and Palua Maeotis, he has over- 
that the description here given agrees ip rated the extent of the coast of Scythia 
all points with the true position of the bordering on those seas. For, by the 
places. I am nevertheless astonished context it appears, that he supposed the 
that it should be in general exact, when coasts of the Euxine and Meotis to form 
we consider the little knowledge that a right angle at their point of Junction, 
men had of this country. He must have at the peninsula of Taurica ; (Krimea ;) 
made great researches, to have been representing two sides which respectively 
able to speak with so- much correctness faced the S. E. and S. W. ; or perhapa 
U he does. Bellanger understands by more strictly the E. S.£. and S. S.W. 
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extend to tlie sea ; each of which is equal to the other in 
every way, both the one which extends inland, and that 
which is alon^ the coast.^ For from the Ister to the Boiys- 
thenes, is a journey of ten^days ; ten more from the Borysthe- 
nes to the lake Maeotis ; and twenty from the sea, by the 
midland countries, to the Melanchleeni, who inhabit above the 
Scythians. I reckon two hundred stades\ for every day's 
journey ; so that thus the sides of Scythia must be four thou- 
sand stades in length ; and the direct passage upwards, by 
the midland parts, the same number. Such is the extent of 
this country. . 

CII. The Scythians, after they had conferred together, and 
found they were not able with their own forces to repel the 
army of Darius in the open field, dispatched messengers to 
the adjoining nations ; and when their kings were assembled, 
they consulted how to act, under the apprehensions of being 
invaded by so numerous an army. This assembly consisted of 
the kings of the Tauri, of the Agathyrsi, of the Neuri^, of the 
Androphagi, of the Melanchlaeni, of the Geloni, of the Bu- 
dini, and of the Sauromatae. 

cm. Of these, the Tauri ^ observe the following customs : 
all those who suffer shipwreck, and the Grecians they seize 
upon their coast, they sacrifice to a virgin in this manner. 
After ^ the preparatory ceremonies, they strike the man on 
the head with aclub, and, as some affirm, precipitate the body 
from a rock on which their temple is built, reserving only the 
head to be fixed on a pole ;" whilst others, acknowledging this 
to be the way they use in disposing of the head, yet pretend 
they never throw the body down from the hill, but bury it un- 
der ground. The Tauri themselves say, that the deity they 
worship with these sacrifices is Iphigenia"' the daughter of 

The truth is, that the coasts of the ofthesenames were purely Gmeeian; and 

Ettxine do not conjointly present any are therefore the mc/mames fiven by that 

such form as he supposes, but, on the people, rather than the proper names of 

contrary, the maritime part t>f Scythia the nations. Or the Grecians may have 

extends generally in an E. N. £. direc- given significant Greek names, which in 

tion from the mouth of the Danube, to sound resembled die proper ones. Ren* 

that of theTanais ; forming not tvoo sides ne/, p. 83. 

of a square, but in effect, one side only, ' Their country was the same as the 

of a parallegram of much greater dimen- modern Krimea. 

sions ; although that side be very crook- '^ On that inhospitable shore, Euripi- 

ed and indented. Rennel, p. 51. and des, embellishing with exquisite art tne 

seq. Major Rennel has also explained tales of antit^uity, has placed the scene 

with great sagacity the causes of the of one of his most affecting tragedies, 

errors of Hero&tus. The bloody sacrifices of Diana, 3ke ar- 

* Authors are not at all agreed with rival of Oreiftes and Fylades, and the 

each other, nor yet with themselves, triumph of virtue and religion over sa- 

about the length of a day's journey. . Jn vage fierceness, serve to represent an 

the 5th book, ch. 5. he gives only 150 historical truth, that the Tauri, the wi- 

stades. ^nal inhabitants of the Peninsula, were, 

^ It would appear that some at least m some degree, reclaimed -from their 
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A|^meiD&on. Those who fall into thefar hands in time of war, 
are treated in this manner : every one cuts off the head of an 
enemy, which he carries home, and fixes to a long pole, and 
erects it on the top of his house, and for the most part, oyer 
the chimney °; they say that these, thus loftily situated, are the 
guards of the whole house. This people live by war and rapine. 

CIV. The Agathyrsi® are a most effeminate^ people, and 
wear a very great number of golden ornaments. They have 
their women in common, to the end that they may be all bre- 
thren, and, being thus of one family, may never exercise any 
mutual envy and animosities. In other things they approach 
the manner of the Thracians. 

. C V. The Neuri ^ observe the customs of Scydiia ; and one 
generation, before the expedition of Darius, were driven out 
of their country by serpents. For besides those that were 
bred in their own territories, a much greater number came 
down from the deserts ; until at length they were compelled 
to abandon their habitations, and retire among the Budini. 
These men seem to be" magicians'; for the Scythians, with 
the Greeks who inhabit in Scythia, say, that all the Neuri, 
once every year, are transformed into wolves* for a few days, 
and then resume their former shape. But I am not per^ 
suaded to believe this, though they affirm their assertion with 
oaths. 

CVI. The Androphagi" live in a more savage manner than 
any other nation, having no public distribution of justice, nor 
established laws. They apply themselves to the breeding of 
cattle, clothe themselves like the Scythians, and speak a pe- 
culiar language. They are the only nation of these that I 
haye mentioned who eat human flesh. 

CVII. The Melanchlseni'^ wear no other garments than 

brutal manners, by a gradual intercourse does not occur again in Herodotus ; it is 

with the Grecian colonies, which settled very common in Plato and Xenophon. - 

along the maritime coast. Gibbon's De- * The^r were probably, says Kennel, 

cline and Fall, ch. 10. an ingenious people, and exceeded their 

n The superstitious amongst us nail a neighbours in arts, as well as in hospi- 

horse-shoe on the threshold, or against tality, p. 93. 

the mast of a ship. ' This is also related by Pomponius 

o These according toRennel occupied Mela, lib. ii. c. 1. Pellontier supposes 
the province of Transylvania generally ; that this opinion arose from their cloth- 
together with the N. £. part of Hun- ing themselyes in the skins of wolves 
gary. In M. D'Anville's ancient ^eo- during the winter. This is rejected by 
graphy they are found on Rubo, or nver Larcher. 
of Riga. ^ These must have occupied Polish 

P This does not agree with their vi- Russia, and both banks of the river Pry- 

gorous conduct related in chapter 125. petz, the western head of the Borys- 

4 We must place the Neuri in the thenes. Rennd, p. 86. . 

eastern part <^ the province of Gallicia, * These shoula have possessed the 

and in part of the adjoining country of present Russian governments, (either 

Latzk or Losuc. Rennel, p. 86. entirely or m part,) of Naugorod, Orel, 

' Kivdvvtov<nv dvm. This plurase MoMlow and Kurdt; together with tome 
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blaek', flnd hate their nanne from that custom. These follow 
the usages of Scytbia. 

CVIII. The Budini' are a great and populous nation ; they 
paint their bodies* entirely with blue and red. They have in 
their country a city called by the name of Grelonus, built with 
timber, and surrounded by a high wall of the same materials, 
each side of which is thirty stades in length. The buildings, 
as well sacred as private, are of timber likewise : and they 
. have temples dedicated to the Gods of Greece, adorned after 
the Grecian manner with images, altars, and chapels of wood. 
They celebrate the triennial festivals ** of Bacchus, and per- 
form the bacchanalian ceremonies : for the G«loni were ori- 
ginally Grecians, who transplanted themselves from the trad- 
ing ports of Greece, and settled among the Budini, where 
they use a language partly Scythian and partly Grecian. 

CIX. But the Budini differ from the Geloni in language, 
and in their manner of living; for being original inhabitants of 
the country, they apply themselves to the keeping of cattle, 
and are the only people of these parts who eat lice ; whereas 
the Geloni till the Ismd, feed upon com, cultivate gardens, 
and are utterly unlike the Budini both in form and com- 
plexion ; though the Greeks, without ground, call these Bu- 
dini by the name of Geloni. Their country abounds in trees 
of all kinds ; and in that part where they grow in greatest 
numbers, lies a deep and spacious lake, suirounded by a 
morass covered with reeds. In this place otters, beavers, and 
other animals of a square visage, are frequently taken. Their 
skins are sown as borders to their cloaks, and their testicles 
are useful in hysteric diseases. 

ex. Concerning the Sauromatie^ we have the following 
account. When the Grecians had fought a battle on the river 
Thermodon against the Amazons^, who by the Scythians are 

lesser tracts, towards the Tanais and the because Bacchus was absent three years 

chy of Moscow. lUnnel, p. 86. in his expedition against the Indians. 

y Rennel relates in a note, that Ta- Diodorus Siculus, iii. 64. iv. 3. 
merlane found in the mountains of Ka- c Xhe Sauromatas intended by Herodo- 

wuck, (a part of the Indian Caucasus, ) a tus, (for his Scythia is the Sauromatia, 

tribe who are uamed by his historian or Sarmatia of later authors,) may be 

Sherefeddin, Sia-posfcians, or bladL-cloth- supposed to have extended along the 

ed. The Gets beyond the Jazartes had eastern side of the Msotis, and thence 

black ensigns. See Sherefeddin'sHmur, up the Tanais, to about the part where 

book iii. en. 6. that river and the Wolga approach each 

» The country of the Budini has been other, to form the Isthmus at Zaritzyn : 

taken for Woronetz, and its neighbour- and on the probable supposition that the 

hood, as well from de8<:ription as posi- hwer part of the Donetz was taken for 

tion; it being, like the other, full of fo- the Don, they must have occupied btHk 

rests. Renrul, p. 93- banks of that river to the same ext^t, 

• Hence Virgil calls the Geloni, in his that is 1 6 journeys of 3000 stadia. Ren- 

2nd Georgic, y. 116, Picti Qtl»ni, ful, p. 89. 

b It is said that the Greeks celebrated ^ Since the story of the Ai&azoiis, in 

the Trieterides, (or triennial festivals,) the way it is commonly told, is so jukly 
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mIM Aiarpata, w, m our lABgmg«, BMndayer^; Awr figm- 
fyiiig a man; aiid Paia to kill; they departect aft^ Uie TietoQr 
lliey had obtaiaed, and m three of their ships oarried off w 
the Ainaaims they oould take alive. Whilst they ^weff out at 
sea, these Amaaons conspired against the men» and killed all 
tiiey found on board. Bat having no knowledge of navigation, 
nor any skill in the use of the rudder» sails/ or oars, they were 
driven by wind and tide until they arrived at Cremni im the 
Jake Mfldotis, in the territories of the free Scythians. Heie 
the Amazons went ashore, and, marching into the country, 
adteed and mounted a herd of horses which they happened 
first to fall in with, and began to plunder the country. 

CXI. The Scythians could not imagine the meaning i£ 
this incursion ; and being utterly ignorant of their language^ 
halnt, and nation, wondered from whence they came. They 
first conjectured that they were men from the agreen^ent of 
their height ; but aftei^ they had skirmished with them, and 
taken some prisoners, they soon perceived they were women. 
The Scythians, therefore, consulting together, resolved not to 
kill them, but to send out a party consisting of a like number 
€f£ ycwng men, with orders toj[>ost themselves near their camp, 
and attend their motions, if the women should attack the 
party, they were commanded to fly, without making resist- 
ance ; and when they should find themselves no longer pur- 
sued, to return again, and encamp near them. This resolu- 
tion the Scjrthians took, out of a great desire to have chil- 
dren by these women. 

CXII. The young men observed their instructions; and 
when the Amazons found they were not come with. injurious 
intentions, they suffered them to continue there without mo- 
lestation : they gradually drew their camps nearer each day^ 
and as the young men had nothing except their arms and 
horses, they liv^ in the same manner, by hunting and 
pillage. 

CXIII. About noon the Amazons usually separated them- 
^dves 'r and sometimes single, sometimes two together, went 



exploded in these times* one is surprised cooomunit^* males growing up to matu- 
how it came to be so universally believed^ rity 1 Justin, lib. ii. ch. 4. describes the 
as that most of the writers of antiquity originof the Amazons to be (his : a colony 
Miould speak of it as a fact. Nay » even of exiled Scythians established themselves 
our author has gone so far as to make on the coast of the Euzint sea, in Ca^- 
(Calliop. 27.) the Athenians say that the padoda, near the river Thermodon ^ and 
Amazons had marched from the river oeing exceedingly troublesome to their 
Thermodon to attack Attica ! That a com- neighbours, the men were all massacred, 
fn imity of women existed for a short time. This acoovmta very rationally for the ex- 
it not .improbable, since accidents may isteqce .of a community of women ; but 
have deprived them of their husbands ; who can believe that it continQed. Ani- 
but were th^re not in that, as in every jw^ p. 01. 
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but to oonply with tlie neoesnties of nature ; wUch wh^i the 
Scytbiaiis perceived, they did so likewise. And thns one of 
them drew near one of the Anuusons who was alone: she dkl 
not repel him, but suffered him to enjoy her person. She 
oonld not q>eak to him in words, becaose neither understood 
the language of the other, yet she made him understand, by 
certain motions of her hand, that if he would come the next 
day to the same place, accompanied by another Scythian, she 
would bring one of her companions with her. The young man, 
after this, departed ; and having related his adventures to the 
rest, went the next day with another Scythian to the place of 
assignation, and found the Amazon waiting for him with a 
companion. Upon information of which success, the rest of 
the youiuf men conciliated the remainii^ Amazons. 

CXrv. The two camps were joined, and every one kept 
for his wife the person he first attached himself to. But be- 
cause the menf. could not attain to speak the Amazonian 
tongue, the women learned the language of Scythia; and 
when they understood one another, tiie Scythians spoke to 
the Amazons in these terms : ** We have our parents and 
'' possessions, and being on that account unwilling to con- 
'^ tinue longer in this way of living, we would return and live 
" among our countrymen ; always retaining you, and no other 
" persons, for our wives.** To this the Amazons answered : 
" We shall never endure to live with the women of your 
** country, because we differ in manners. For we have 
'* been accustomed to draw a bow, throw a javelin, and 
^' mount a horse; and were never instructed in the usual 
** employments of other women. Whereas the Scythian 
** wives do none of the things, we have mentioned, but are 
** employed in womanish lalx>urs, sitting still in their wag- 
'^ gons^ unaccustomed to hunting or any other exercise; 
'' and therefore we cannot comply with tiheir manner of life. 
" Nevertheless, if you are desirous to keep us for your wives, 
** and to act like honest men, go to your parents ; and aifter 
" you have received your part of Aeir riches, return, and we 
" will live by ourselves." 

CXV. The young men, consenting to go as they desired, 
obtained every one his portion ; and at their return, the Ama- 
zons proposed another expedient in these words : " We feel 
** some alarm and fear^ with regard to living in this country ; 
*• for we have deprived, you of your parents, and have com- 

'Thcte waggons served them kir those of Greece. Ltwker. 

hfloses; every one knows that in Greece , B ^6^ signifies a sudden frie ht, i&soc 

the women went ont but seldom, but a lasting fear of some fittnie e^l. Am- 
I much fear that Herodotus attributes to 
thh Scythian women Uie manners of 
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^' Butted great d^redatioiis in these parts. Therefore, since 
** you haye thought ns worthy to be your wives, let us una- 
** nimously agree to pass the Tanais^ and fix our habitations 
''on the other side of that river.** 

CXVI. The young men consenting to this also, thev passed 
the Tanais ; and after a march of three days from the river 
eastward, and three more from the. lake Maeotis to the north- 
ward, they arrived and settled in die regions they now inhabit. 
Hence the wives- of the Sanromatas still continue their an- 
cient way of living. They hunt on horseback in the company 
of their husbands, and sometimes alone; they march with 
their armies, and wear the same dress with the men. 

CXVII. The Sauromatae use the Scythian language ; but 
corrupted from their conmiencement, because the Ajnazons 
never learned to speak correctly. Their marriages are at- 
tended with this circumstance : no virgin is permitted to 
marry, until she has killed an enemy in the field; so that 
some die from old ««ge without being married, as they are not 
able to fulfil the conditions. 

CXYIII. The messengers dispatched by the Scythians, 
informed the kings of the nations I have mentioned, in their 
assembly, that the Persians having subdued all the countries 
on the other continent, had thrown a bridge over the neck 
of the Bosphorus, and crossed to this side, where he had al- 
ready reduced the Thracians, and laid another bridge upon 
the Ister, with design to make all these regions subject to 
him : '' And therefore," said they, ** do not you sit still at 
'^ home, and look upon our destruction with indifference; 
'' but joining all our forces together, let us unanimously 
** march out, and meet the invader. If you refuse to take** 
** tlos resolution, we shall be compelled either to abandon the 
'* countiy, or, if we stay there, we shall surrender on certain 
*^ conditions ; for to what end should we suffer the last ex- 
'* tremities, if you refuse to assist us ? But it will not fall 
** more lightly on you on that account; for the Persian is 
** marching against you no less than against us ; and, that he 
'' will not content himself to destroy our country, and leave 
^* you undisturbed, his own actions are the clearest demon- 
** stration: for if he had undertaken this expedition only 
** against us, in order to revenge former injuries, he ought to 
** have marched directly into our territmes, without offering 
** violence to any other nation ; and by that means he would 
<< have convinced all, that he had no other enterprize in 
" his intentions, than the conquest of Scythia. Whereas, on 

^ The Greek is oim ^v iro« ^cre rtm- ra. See Schafer id BosU Etlips. Gnec 
ra ', wluch is for d &v ait woiii9vr% raSh p. 768. 
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** the contrary, 9t Us aniTal on this continent, he ionne- 
^' distely subdues aU those places that lay in h«i way; and 
^* holds in subjection the other Thraoians, and more paiticu- 
** larly the Getae who are our neighbours." 

CXIX. When the Scythians Imd finished these words, the 
kingpi who were present on the part of several nationi, deli- 
berated touching their proposal, and their opinions were di- 
vided. The kings of the Gteloni, Budini, and Sauromatas, 
unanimously determined to assist the Scythians; but the 
kingg of the Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi, Melanchlaeni, 
and Tauri, made this answer to the messengers: *' If you 
'' had not been the first aggressors, and dene the first in- 
** juries to the Persians, we should acknowledge the equity of 
** your present demands, and readily yielding to your de- 
** sires, would concur with you in one common cause. But 
^* as you invaded their territories without our participation, 
** and kept your acquisitions there; during all the time God 
'^ favoured your arms ; so now by the instigation of the same 
** God, they return you the same measure : and therefore, 
** having had no part in that unjust invasion, we will not 
" now begin to injure the Persians. Yet if this man should 
** wrongfully attack us, and commence hostility against us, 
'* we will not submit to it. Until we see that, we will re- 
** main quiet at home ; because we think the Persians are not 
'' come with hostile intentions against us, but against tiiose 
** who were the authors of the first injuries.** 

CXX. When the Scythians had received an account of 
this negociation, they determined to fight no battle in the 
open field, because those nations had refused to assist them ; 
but to withdraw themselves graduidly from the frontiers, to 
fill up all the wells and springs they might pass by, and to 
destroy the herbage. Having divided their forces into two 
bodies, they resolved that the Sauromatas should attach tiiem- 
selves to that division which Scopasis commanded, .with di- 
rections, if the Persian should turn his march that way, to 
retire by the lake Ma&otis to the river Tanais^ and upon his 
retreat to follow him and harass his army. These orders 
were to be observed in relation to that part of the kingdom. 
The two other divisions of Royal Scythians, one of which 
being the greater, was under the government of Indathyrsus, 
and the other, commanded by Taxacis, were directed to act 
in conjunction, with the addition of the Greloni and Budini, 
to keep a day's march before the Persians, and gradually re- 
treat as they had determined; and first of all to betake them- 
selves towards the territories of those who had renounced their 
aUiance ; that since the^ refused, to take part voluntarily in 
the war against the Persians, they might be compelled against 
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their will to carry on war; and then they ni%ht jretnm td 
their own country, and attack the enemy, if it should seem 
advantageous, after having consulted on the subject, 

CXXI. When the Scythians had fixed these orders, they 
advanced towards the army of Darius, and commanded the 
best of their horse to advance before the rest; having already 
sent away their wives and children in the waggons they use 
instead of houses, with all their cattle, except so many as 
they tiiought necessary for their subsistence, ordering them 
to retire incessantly northward. These things therefore were 
being thus carried forward. 

GXXIL The Scythian advanced troop, finding the Per- 
sians advanced about three days' march from the Ister, en- 
camped about a day's march from them, and destroyed all 
the produce of the ground. T4ie Persians, as soon as they 
saw this cavalry before them, followed their track, while they 
kept retiring ; and then, as they directed their pursuit after 
one of the divisions, they advanced towards the east and the 
Tanais ; and when they had crossed that river, the Persians 
also crossed after them, and pursued them until they had 
passed through the country of the Sauromatsd, and reached 
that of the Budini. 

CXXIII. All the time the Persians were marching 
through the Scythian and Sauromatian regions, they found no- 
thing to ravage, because those parts were dry and unculti- 
vated. But when they had entered the country of the Bu- 
dini, and had fallen in with their city, which was built with 
wood, and abandoned by the inhabitants after they had car- 
ried all away, they set fire to the place. After this they con- 
tinued to follow the track of the enemy until they had tra- 
versed the whole region, and arrived in an uninmstbited de- 
sert, situate above the Budini, and not to be passed in lesa 
than seven days. Beyond this desert the Thyssagetae* in- 
habit; and four great rivers, known by thie names of the 
Lycus, Oarus, Tanais, and Syrgis, rise within their country, 
and passing through the territories of the Mseotians, flow into 
the lake Meeotis. 

CXXIV. Darius, as soon as he arrived at the desert, 
ceased his pursuit, and encamped with his army on the river 
Oarus. During his stay there he built eight large forts, 
equally distant, about sixty stades from each other, the ruins 
of which remain to this day ; and whilst he was employed m 

* The coantry of the Thyssagete may may be taken for the Oanu; and per- 

be readily conceived to extend along the haps the Medweditza and Cboper for 

fwrth and north-east of the Budini, be- the Lycus and Syrgis, which seems to 

tween the upper part of the Tanais, and be the same as that intended by Hyigis 

the Wolga about Saifctow. TheWolga inch. 57. BeniMi, p. 90. 
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tUs iporic^ the Scyduans, maiehiiig about by the npi>er te- 
posm, retained into Scythia^ and Etoiiis perceiving tl^y had 
entirely vanished, and appeared no more, left his forts half 
finished, and turned his march to the westward, supposing 
them to be all* the Scythians, and that they had fled that 
way. 

CXXV. He advanced with his army with all possible 
speed, and entering Scythia, fell in with the two Scythian 
divisions, and pursued them ; but they kept a day's march 
before him. The Scythians, as had been determined, fled 
towards those nations that had refused to assist them, and 
entered first into the territories of the Melanchlseni ; and 
when tKey and/the Persians had put all things there into con- 
fusion, thtey drew the Persians after them into the country of 
ike Ajidrophagi, where, after they had committed the like 
disorders, the Scvthians led the enemy among the Neuri; 
and having brought these also into the same circumstances, 
withdrew again towards the Agathyrsi. But before they en- 
tered the coimtry, the Agathyrsi, seeing all their neighbours 
fljring in confusion before the Scythians, dispatched a herald 
to forbid them to come within their limits, and at the same 
time to inform them, that if they should attempt to force their 
way, they must first fight with the Agathyrsi. This message 
was no sooner sent, than the Agathyrsi inarched to the bor- 
ders with a resolution to defend their territories against alt 
invaders. Whereas the M^lanchlceni, Androphagi, and Neuri, 
never thought of defending themselves against the invasion 
of the Scythians and Persians, but forgetting their former 
menaces, continued to fly in confusion to the northern de- 
serts. The Scythians, upon the prohibition of the Agathyrsi, 
did not attempt to enter their country, but departii^ from 
Neuri retreated before the Persians into their own territories. 

CXXVI. And after they had continued to withdraw them- 
selves in this manner for a considerable time, Darius sent a 
horseman to Indathyrsus, king of Scythia, with the following 
message: ** O ill-fated man, why dost thou incessantly betake 
" thyself to flight, when thou mayest choose one of these two 
" thmgs? If thou art persuaded thy forces are able to en- 
" counter my* army in the field, cease jour wanderings and 
** fight ; but if you are conscious of your inferiority, on that 
" account also desist from flying, and bringing earth and 
" water*" as presents to your master, come to a conference." 

^ The ancient nations of the west, (lib. xxii. cap. 4.) In tiie East and other 

when they surrendered* used to gather countries, they gave earth and water, 

some grass and present it to the con- By this they acknowledged him their 

<}ueror« Flin^ says that the custom ex- master without control, for eartii aid 

isted in his time arao^g the Germans, water involve eveiy thing. Lanhet. 
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CXXVII. To this message the Scythian king made answer 
in these words. *' This is the state of my affair£|. I nevar 
'* fled from any man oat of fear» neither have I declined to 
^* giye thee battle from that motive. For in all this I have 
** done nothing new, or different from our constant custom^ 
** even in time of peace ; but I will not conceal the reasons 
'.' that move us to this conduct We have no towns nor cul* 
** tivated lands, and therefore, being under no apprehension 
** of depredation and ravage, we did not immediately offer you 
** battle. Yet if you are so desirous to constrain us to fight, 
" we have the sepulchres of our ancestors among us, which 
''if you find and attempt to violate, you will soon be con- 
*• vinced whether we. will fight on that account, or not. For 
" we are resolved not to come to a battle before, unless rea- 
** son urges us. But to leave this point ; I am to tell you in 
** the next place, that I acknowledge no other lords than Ju- 
" piter my progenitor, and Vesta queen of the Scythians ; 
" that instead of presenting you with earth and water, I shall 
'' send you such presents as are becoming. And for having 
'* said that you were my master, I bid you weep^" The 
herald departed to carry this answer to Darius. 

CXXVIII. When the kings of Scythia had heard the 
name of servitude they were filled with indignation, and or- 
dered the division of Scopasis, which had been joined by the 
Sauromatse, to advance and confer with the Ionians> who 
guarded the bridge they had laid over the Ister. And after 
their departure the rest resolved to lead the Persians no 
longer about, but to attack them whenever they were taking 
their repast"^; accordingly they observed those times and put 
their design in execution. In these encounters the ScytUan 
horse always routed*^ the Persians, and drove them to their 
camp, where, finding they were succoured by their infantry, 
the Scythians were forced to retire out of fear of the Persian 
foot. Besides, they frequently attacked the enemy in the 
night, and alarmed their camp. 

CXXIX. But that which was no less strange than preju- 
dicial to the Scythians in the assaults they made, and very 

I This was a proverbial expression ; so enemy in detail, continually harassing 

Horace, Serm. lib. i. Sat. 10. v. 90. and cutting off detached parUes, without 

T^ , . ^ rr- If ever coming to a general engagement; 

——DemetrttegueTtgelU, ^ ^^^.^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ their q^ck mo-' 

Dt^larvmmterjubeoplararecath^- ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ dirincumbraice from 

'"' baggage and magazines, it was impossi- 

■" Some translate yUra avatpeSfuvoi* ble to force them. Herodotus's account 

going cut to forage, &c. of this expedition exactly resembles 

n Like the modem Tartars, they what has been experienced in the same 

fought mostly on horseback ; like them part of the worla several times within 

also, daring and skilful skirmishers, but the last century. Mitford's Greece, ch. 

incapable of order, tiiey defeated an vi. sect. 3. ^ 
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advantageous to the Persians, was the braying of the asses *^ 
and form of the mnles ; for Scythia produces neither of those 
animals, as I have ahready observed, by reason of cold. The 
asses growing wanton, put the Scythian horse into confusion; 
and frequently, as they were advancing to fall upon the Per- 
sians, their horses no sooner heard the noise, than in a great 
fright they pricked up their ears^ and turned short sbont, 
having never before heard such a voice, nor seen such a 
shape; and this accident was of some slight importance^ in 
the war. 

CXXX. But when the Scythians saw the Persians falling 
into great difficulties, they contrived this stratagem to detain 
them longer in Scythia, to the end that they might be reduced 
to the utmost straits, and to the want of all things necessary: 
they removed to a greater distance, leaving some of their 
cattle to the care of shepherds; and the Persians coming up, 
took the booty, and pleased themselves with their good for- 
tune. 

CXXXI. This they repeated several times, until at last 
the Scythian kings understanding that Darius was in great 
want and difficulty, sent a herald to present him on their part 
with a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five arrows. The Persians 
asked the meaning of this present; but the herald made an- 
swer, that he had no other orders than to deliver the things 
and return immediately ; yet should advise that the Persians 
would consider, if they were men of any penetration, what 
such a gift might signify. The Persians having heard this 
answer, consulted together. 

CXXXII. Darius declared his opinion to be, that the 
Scythians had by their present made a surrender of them- 
selves, and given him possession of the land and water; 
" for,'" said he, '' the mouse is bred in the earth, and subsists 
'' b^ the same food as a man ; a frog lives in the water ; a 
" bird may be compared to a horse'; and with their arrows 
" they seem to deliver their whole force into my hands." 
This was the opinion of Darius. But the opinion of Gobryas, 
one of the seven who had deposed the mag^, was opposed 
to it. He conjectured that the present intimated, " that un- 
" less fhe Persians could ascend into the air like a bird, or 
" conceal themselves in the earth like mice, or plunge into 
" the fens like frogs, they should inevitably perish by those 

o Findar (Fy^* Od. x. ver. 61.) says, plains the constnictioii of this passage 

that the Hyperboreans used to sacrifice thus : ol Tlkp<rai l^kpovro ravra iirc 

whole hecatombs of asses to ApoUo. vftuepov u rov woXifiov : so that ^pl- 

P This is nobly described by Soph. aOai is used in the sense of reportare^ 

Elect. V. 2d. percipere. 

- 4 Schweighaeuser, in his Lexicon, ex- ' This can only be from the swiftness* 
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** arrows, and never return homer to which interpretatk^* 
the rest of the Persians concurred. 

CXXXIII. In the mean time that part of the Scythians, 
which had been appointed to guard the lake MsBotis, and 
were then commanded to parley with the lonians at the Ister» 
arrived in the place where the bridge was laid, and spoke to 
this effect : ** Men of Ionia, if you will hearken to u&, we are 
'* come to make you an, offer of your liberty. We have heard 
'* that Darius commanded you to guard the bridge sixty days 
** only, and then to return into your own country, unless he 
** should arrive before the expiration of that time. Now there^ 
** fore, since you have continued here till dl those days are 
** elapsed, put his orders in execution^ and make no difficulty 
'* to depart, by which means you will avoid to give any just 
'* occasion of offence either to Darius or to us." The lonians 
promised to do as they desired, and the Scythians returned 
to their station with all expedition. 

CXXXIV. The rest of the Scythians, after they had sent 
the present I have mentioned to Darius, drew themselves op- 
posite the Persians with all their forces both of horse and foot, 
as if they intended to fight ; and as they stood in order of 
battle, a hare ran through the space between the two ar- 
mies. The Scythians immediately quitting their ranks, p^pr^ 
sued the hare with loud outcries ; and when Darius saw the 
confusion of the enemy, and understood that they followed a 
ha]*e, he said to those he was accustomed to address on such 
occasions : ** These men treat us with great contempt ; and I 
** am convinced that Gobryas judged rightly concerning the 
** present of the Scythians. Therefore being now of the same 
** opinion, I think we stand in need of the best advice, to se- 
** cure our return into our own country." To this, Gobryas 
answered: *' Fame had made me in some measure acquainted 
** with the indigence of these men ; but I have learned much 
** more since I came hither, and observed in what manner 
** they deride us. My opinion therefore is, that immediately 
*^ upon the close of the day, we should light fires according to 
" custom, and having deceived those soldiers who are least 
** able to bear hardships, with all the asses tied up in the 
** usual manner, decamp and march away before the Scy- 
** thians go and break the bridge on the Ister, or the lonians 
** take any resolution which may ruin us." This was the ad- 
vice of Gobryas. 

CXXXV. Afterwards, when night came, Darius put his 
counsel in execution ; he left all the sick behind in his camp, 
with those whose loss would be of the least importance, and 
the asses ranged in order. He left the asses, that they might 
make a continual noise ; and the men, evidently under pre- 

X x2 
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tenoe of attacking the enemy with the best part of the aimy, 
whilst they should remain for the security of ike camp. Thus 
Darius imposing upon those he was preparing to abandon, 
and having caused the usual fires to be kindled, marched 
away in g^eat haste towards the later. The asses being left 
alone, began to bray much louder than before*; so that the 
Scythians hearing the noise, firmly beUeved the Per»ans 
were still in their camp. 

CXXXVl. But upon the appearance of day, the men that 
were abandoned, finding themselves betrayed by Darius, ex- 
tended their hands, and acquainted the Scythians with the 
state of affairs, who presently drawing together the two Scy- 
thian divisions S and joining the other part, and the Sauromatas, 
the Budini and Creloni, followed the Persians straight towards 
the Ister. But because the Persians had g^eat numbers of 
foot in their army, and were altogether ignorant of the ways, 
as no roads were made, whereas the Scythians were aU horse, 
and perfectly well acquainted with the shortest cuts, the two 
armies missed each other, by which means the Scythians ar- 
rived at the bridge much before' the Persians, and having 
learnt that the enemy was not yet returned, they spoke to the 
lonians, who were on board the ships, in these terms: ** Since 
" the number of days appointed for your stay, O lonians, is 
** already passed, you have not done as you ought in conti- 
*^ nuing here ; and therefore, if fear has hitherto been the 
** cause of your delay; now take the bridge in pieces, depart 
** in full possession of your liberty, and give thanks to the 
" Gods and to the Scythians. As for the man who to this 
'* time has been your master, we will take care to bring him 
" into such order, that he shall be no longer in a condition to 
" make war against any part of mankind." The lonians met 
without delay to consult about the measures they should take 
in this conjuncture. 

CXXXVII. Miltiades the Athenian, tyrant of the Cher- 
sonesites on the Hellespont, advised the assembly to comply 
with the demand of the Scythians, and to restore the liberty 
of Ionia. But Histiseus the Milesian, being of a contrary 
opinion, represented, that whereas every one there present 
was tyrant of his own country by the power of Darius ; if that 
should be once abolished, he himself could no longer continue 
master of Miletus, nor any of the rest in the places they then 

Eossessed, because the people would undoubtedly choose to 
ve under a popular government, rather than under the do- 
minion of a single person. Histiasus had no sooner delivered 

■ The construction is fuiXKov 'U<rav 'Seech. 120/128, 133. 
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tUfl opinion, than they all went over to his side, though they 
had before assented to the counsel of Miltiades. 

CXXXVIII. The names of those who gave their votes" 
and were in high estimation with Darius, were, Daphnis ty- 
rant of Abydos, Hippocles of Lampsacus'', Erophantas of 
Parinm^, Metrodorus of Proconnesus', Aristagoras of Cy- 
sdcum, and Ariston of Byzantium ; all these were from the 
Hellespont. Those of Ionia w^e, Strattis of Chios, ^aci- 
des of Samos, Laodamas of Phoccea, and Histiceus of Mile- 
tus, whose opinion was preferred before that of Miltiades. 
On the part of the ^olians no other person of consideration 
was present, except only Aristagoras of Cyme. 

CXXXIX. When these men had approved the sentiment 
of Histiceus, they determined to add the following acts and 
words : they resolved to take away so much of the bridge on 
the Scythian side, as a bow-shot might reach, that they 
might not only seem to do something, when in effect they 
did nothing ; but that they might prevent the Scythians from 
attempting by force to pass the Ister over their bridge ; and 
whilst they should be employed in removing that part, which 
was on the Scythian side, they agreed to profess their readi- 
ness to do any thing that might be acceptable to the Scy- 
thians. When they had determined to make this addition to 
the opinion of Histiaeus, and chosen him out of all the as- 
sembly to acquaint the Scythians with their answer, he spoke 
to this effect : '* Men of Scythia, you have brought us good 
** advice, and seasonably pressed us to put it in execution ; 
** you have pointed out the right way, and we readily obey ^ 
** you. We are now cutting off the passage as you see, and 
" will finish the work with all diligence, because we resolve 
*' to be free. In the mean time your part is to find out 
*' the Persians, and having found them, to inflict proper ven- 
^' geance on them, both on your own, and on our account." 

CXL. The Scythians believing a second time that the 
lonians were sincere, marched back to seek the Persians; 
but entirely missed the ways they had taken. Of this error 
the Scythians themselves were the cause, by destroying the 
pasture for the horse, and choking the springs, which if they 
had not done, they might without difficulty have found the 

■ Ot n)v t^^^ov Siapkpovrtc* Sttf- sent very inconsiderable. Priapus was 

fragiu ultra citroque (jpro tu& quisque ten- worshipped here more than in other 

teHtid)ferente8, Schwei^h. ^ul^jhw is places. 

used in the same sense in the Orestes of 7 Parium is to the N.W. of Lampsa- 

Euripides, ver. 48. cus. It is now called Camanan. 

^ This town was situated on the Hel- ■ Prooonnesus is an island in the Pro- 

lespont, north of Percots. It was an- pontis. From the beautiful marble found 

cientlycalledPityusa; and is now called there, it now bears the name of ^ar- 

Lampsaco or Lampsakij and is at pre- mara. 
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Persians. But now, that which they thought they had con- 
trived to their great advantage, proved the very thing that 
misled them. For they sought the enemy in those parts of 
the country, where forage and water were to he found, 
imagining they would return by that way. But the Persians, 
repeating without deflexion the march they had made before, 
found the bridge with some difficulty. And as they arrived 
in the night, and perceived the bridge broken off, they fell into 
the utmost consternation, supposing they were abandoned by 
the lonians. 

CXLI. Darius had about his person an Egyptian, surpass- 
ing all other men in the strength of his voice. This man he 
commanded to stand on the bank of the Ister, and call His- 
tiseus the Milesian. Which when he had done, Histiaeus, 
who heard him at the first cry, brought all the vessels toge- 
ther, and joined the bridge immediately, that the army might 
pass. Thus the Persians escaped. 

CXLII. The Scythians in their search missed them a 
second time. On this account they say, that the lonians, 
considered as a free people, are the worst and basest of men; 
considered as slaves, they indeed love their master, and are 
not inclined to abandon his service. These reproaches the 
Scythians fling out against the lonians. 

CXLIII. Darius marched through Thrace to Sestos in 
the Chersonesus; and embarking there passed over into 
Asia, and left Megabyzus, a Persian, to be his general in 
Europe. He had already paid this man great honour, hav- 
ing expressed himself in this manner among the Persians ; 
being one day about to eat some pomegranates, he had no 
sooner opened the first, than his brother Artabanus asked 
him. Of what thing he would wish to possess a number equal 
to the grains of that fruit ; and received for answer. That be 
would rather choose so many men perfectly resembling Mega- 
byzus, than the entire conquest of Greece. Thus he ho- 
noured him among the Persians, and now left him the com- 
mand of an army consisting of eightv thousand men. 

CXLlV. Megabyzus rendered his own name immortal 
among the Hellespontines, by the following expression : being 
informed, when he was at Byzantium, that the Chalcedonians"* 
had inhabited in that country seventeen years before the ar- 
rival of the Byzantians ; ** Sure," said he, " the Chalcedo- 
•* nians were blind in those times ; for if they could have 
" seen, they would never have chosen so foul a situation, 
*' when they might have built their city in so beautiful a 
" place." This same I^egabyzus, being left in these parts to 

^ For a description of the situation of zus is alluded to by Tacitus, Aonal. xii. 
Chalcedon, see Gibbon's Decline and 62. 
Fall, eh. 17. The saying of Megaby- 
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command the arniy of Darius, subdued those nations who 
were not in the interest of the Medes.*'. 

CXLV. About the same time another great expedition 
was undertaken into Lybia ; the causes of which I shall re- 
late, after having explained the following things by way of 
introduction. The descendants of the Argonauts being ex- 
pelled Lemnos by those Pelasgians who seized the Athenian 
women at Brauron *", set sail for Lacedaemon, and having station- 
ed themselves on Taygetes, lighted fires, which the Lacedaemo- 
nians having seen, dispatched a messenger to demand who 
they were, and whence they came : their answer was, that 
they were Minyae, descendants of those heroes who sailed in 
the Argo, who having touched at Lemnos, begot them. When 
the Lacedaemonians heard their extraction, they sent another 
messenger to inquire with what design they had landed, and 
lighed fires in their territories : they said, that being ejected 
by the Pelasgians, they might justly return to the country of 
their ancestors, and therefore desired to inhabit in Laconia, 
and to participate of their honours and lands. The Lacedae- 
monians received the Minyae on such terms as they desired, 
for divers reasons ; and especially because Castor and Pollux, 
the sons of Tyndarus, had sailed in the Argo. They allotted 
to every man a certain portion of land, and distributed the 
whole number among their tribes. On the other part, the 
Minyae gave the wives they brought from Lemnos to other 
men, and took Spartan women in their place. 

CXLVI. But not long after they became insolent, and de- 
manded a share in thQ sovereignty, and committed other crimes. 
Upon which, the Lacedaemonians having determined to punish 
them with death, seized and imprisoned all the Minyae. But 
because by the customs of the country all condemned persons 
are executed in the night, and not by day, the wives of the 
Minyae"^, who were daughters to the principal persons of Sparta, 

^ Herodotus and the greater part of pie of the newly acquired territory, and 

ancient writers almost always compre- the people still bordering on it, were in 

hend the Persians under the name of disposition restless and fierce ; and there- 

-IMedes. Larcher, fore likely to furnish employment for 

Probably the principal purposes of the those whom the prince (himself safe in 

Scythian eipeditlQp were siccomplished. his distant capital) might wish to em- 

The ambitious spirits amimg the Per- ploy. Mitfora's Greece, ch. vi. sect. 3. 

siaas had been diverted from domestic ^ See book vi. ch. 188. Plutarch (de 

disturbance. If the army suffered in Virtut. Mulier. p. 247.) relates this cir- 

the Scythian wilds, yet a large extent jof cumsiance with some variation, 

valuable country, inhabited by different * The same story is told by Plutarch, 

nations, was nevertheless added to the Polyaenus, and Valerius Maximus, who 

empire. New honours and new ap- adds, (book iv. ch. 6.) that they were 

pointments were thus brought within the allowed to pass with their heads covered 

monarch's disposal. And the acquisi- on account of their pretended sorrow, 

tion was perhaps not the less valuable The escape of Lavalette vrill occur to 
from the circumstance that both the peo- ' every reader. 
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asked leave to speak with their husbands in the prison before 
the execution. The Lacedasmonians, not suspecting fraud, 
granted their request; and the women being admitted ac- 
cordingly, gave their own garments to their husbands, and 
clothed themselves with those of the men. Upon which the 
MinysB dressed like women went out of the prison, and fled 
in that disguise to Taygetus. 

CXLYII. At the same time Theras the son of Austesion, 
and grandson to Tisamenus, whose father Thersander was the 
son of Polynices, went out with a colony* from Lacedaemon. 
He was of the Cadm»an race^ uncle by the mother's side^ 
to Eurvsthenes and Procles, sons of Aristodemus, and regent 
of the kingdom during their minority. But after they came 
to be of age, and had taken the administration of affairs into 
their hands, Theras, who had tasted the pleasure of command- 
ing, impatient to see himself reduced to obey, declared his re- 
solution to depart from Sparta, in order to settle with those 
of his own blood. The island, now called Thera, and for- 
merly known by the name of Callista, was then possessed by 
the posterity of Membliares, the son of Pa^ciles a Phoenician. 
For Cadmus the son of Agenor arriving there, in the search 
he made after Europa, either pleased with the beauty of the 
country, or moved by other reasons, left his kinsman Mem- 
bliares with some Phoenicians in that island ; and Callista had 
been in the possession of these Phoenicians eight generations 
before the arrival of Theras from Lacedaemon. 

CXLVIII. To this place Theras went, accompanied by 
many persons drawn out of the Spartan tribes, not with de- 
sign to expel the inhabitants, but to live among them in the 
closest friendship. And because the Lacedasmonians still 
persisted in their resolution to destroy the Minyae, even after 
they had fled from the prison to Taygetus, he interceded for 
their lives, and promised he would transport them out of that 
country. Upon this assurance the LacedsBmonians con- 
ceded to bis desires, and Theras departed with his company 
for Callista, in three galleys of thirty oars each, carrying 
some of the Minyae with him, but not niany ; for the greater 

• *E<rr£XX£ ly dtrouclriv i iavrbv is dantly confirmed. In other writers the 

here understood, as also in ch. 148; an- leader of the cclxmj is said, AirotKirfv 

other would have said kirrkXXETO. ReiA§. ariK/^v, airoushiv dyeiv ; the colonists, 

The Tragedians frequently use oreXXetv if dvotxitiv trnXXBoVai or eraXijvait as 

for <rr4XX£4rOac, iter parare, prt^isci, in ch. 159. Sehweigh. 

You may also, both in this place and in ' He was the sixth descendant from 

ch. 148. suppose the construction to be CBdipus, and tenth from Cadmus. Cil- 

iffTtWi Xabv Ic AvotKitiv ; but by the limach. Hymn, in ApoU. ver. 74. 

examples given by Brunck, in his Index ff Argeia the motnei* of EurystheDet, 

to Sophocles, and Schne^er in his Lexi- and Proles was sister to Theras. 
eon, the other interpretation is abun- 
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part had already entered into the countries of (he Paroreatse 
and Caucones ; where, after they had driven out the inhabit- 
^LDts, they distributed themselves into six divisions, and 
founded the cities of Lepriiun, Macistus, Phrixee, Pyrgus, 
!Epium, and Nudium ; most of which have been destroyed in 
our time by the Eleans. Thera was given as a name to the 
island after the founder. 

CXLIX. His son had refused to accompany him in his 
voyage, and he therefore said at his departure, that he would 
leave him as a sheep among wolves^ : from which saying the 
young man was called Oiolycus, which name chanced to pre- 
vail. This Oiolycus was the father of ^geus, from whom 
the JEgidee, a principal tribe in Sparta, derive their name. 
The men of this tribe finding they had not the fortune to 
bring up their children, built a. temple^ by the admonition of 
an oracle, dedicated to the Furies of Laius and (Edipus ; a 
similar thing afterwards occurred in Thera to those who were 
descended from these men. 

CL. Thus far the Lacedaemonians and the ThersBans 
agree ; but of that part which remains, the Therseans only are 
the relators. Grinus, say they, the son of ^sanius, one of 
the descendants of Theras, and king of the island Thera, went 
to Delphi in order to sacrifice a hecatomb. He was attended 
by divers citizens of the place, and among them by Battus 
son to Polynmestus, of the family of Euphemus, one of the 
MinysB^ ; and whilst he consulted the oracle concerning other 
afiairs, the Pythian admonished him to build a city in Lybia. 
But he answered, '' I, O prince, am too old and too much 
". weighed down by years to move myself; therefore rather 
*' command, one of these young men to execute that order;" 
and as he said these words, he pointed to Battus. At that 
time J50 much passed. After their departure they slighted the 
oracle, because they had no knowledge of the situation of Ly- 
bia; nor durst adventure to send a colony upon so obscure an 
attempt. 

CLI. For the space of seven years from this time, they had 
no rain^ in Thera; during which period all the trees of the 



^ The saying of our Saviour in Matth. Minyas ; but Minyas having given His 

ch. X. ver. 16. may be here compared, name to the people of Thessaly who fol- 

** Behold, I send you forth as sheep in lowed Jason, all the Argonauts were 

" the midst of wolves." called ' by that name. Jason himself 

' The people of that tribe, since their was descended from Minyas by his mo- 
children did not live, built for.their own ther Alcimede. So that Herodotus sim- 
sake (this is the force of the middle ' ply means that he was one of the Argo-^ 
verb) a temple, &c. The latter part of nauts. Larcher, 
the chapter I conceive to be corrupt. * OiiK ^s tviv Oiiftiv, *0 9io^ is here 
Schweigh. . understood,^ Sehv»igK 

^ Battus was not a descendant of 
VOL. I. Y y 
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idand, exc^ one, had peiigbed for want of nuwture ; the 
Theneans applied themselves again to the oracle» but the Py- 
thian reproached them with not haviiig seat a colony to Lybia. 
Thus seeing no remedy for their calamity, they dispatched cer- 
tain persons to Crete, with orders to inquire, if any <tf the Cre- 
tans or of the strangers resident in that island had ever been 
in Lybi^. These messengers, travelling from place to place, ar- 
rived in the city of Itanus; where having met with one Coro- 
bins, a d^er in purple, who assured them he had beea driven 
by the wmds to Lybia and to Platea"*, an island of Lybia, they 
persuaded him by the promise of a large recompence to gowid^ 
them to Thera. At first the Theneans sent only a »naU num- 
ber of men, under the conduct of Corobius, to tUs said island 
Platea ; and they departed with all speed, to give an account 
of the place to the Thers^ans, leaving Corobius belniid with 
provisions for about two months. 

CLII. But these men staying awaj^ longer than the time 
appointed, Corobius was reduced to the last necessity ; whes 
a shq> of Samos bound to Egypt, whose master was Celseus, 
arrived at the island, being dnven thither by stress of wea- 
ther; and after the Samiaa&^had been informed by Coro- 
bius of all things relating to this expedition, they left him sub- 
flistence for a year, and set sail from the island, wishing to re- 
Qover the coast of Egypt; but <m a sudden were carried away 
by an east wind, wUcb never ceased, until they had passed 
the columns of Hercules, and arrived at Tartessus, under the 
conduct of some god. That port was at that time- unfre- 
quented '^; 90 that at their return they gained from their eaigo^ 
by far the most of any of the Grecians we know next to Sos- 
tratus the son of Laodamas of JSgina, for widi him it is im- 
posflible for any one to contend. Tlese Samians wiA the- 
tenth part of their gain, amounting to six talents^ made a ba^ 
son of brass, resembling those of Argons,, imd aiound it the- 
beads of griffins projecf". This they placed in the temple of 
Juno, supported by three colossal figures of brass, seven eu- 
bito in height, and resting on their knees. And on this oeea- 
mn the Cvrenaans and Therseans contracted a great friend- 
ship with the Saiiiians. 

m This vhnA is oow ctUcdBooaMk » n^ittpowol Un. Thit word hm 

^*»«J*P P« 6^1 givett gfeaft tnmble to iateipreteis; it 

■'Thip may appear U^contradiGi book L occurs again in book Tii. cb. 188. I 

cb. 168, tbat tbe Phoeaeans were tke fini have here fblhiwad the inlerpetatien of 

who caused Tartessus to be known to the VITessehng, Laseher translates it thiis» 

Greelu. The SamianahoweTier were 6bA •• Bca t^tea de grvphooi» I'nne vis^a^^m 

•acquainted with it, but did not discover '• da I'aatre." Iter a lidLenlaBaliea ol> 

It. to other Greeks, a«d by that means the wpsd,^ aee^ die Imdc fkaaieso e£ 

kept to themselves thafiflnmecBii of the. PixrtQS. t 
place. Larcfm', 
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CUII. WIkqi iktmeTbenaem, who left Ccmbiitt in fh^ 
tea, were returned homey with an aocoont that they had taken 
possession of an island on the coast of Lybia, the Therceans 
resolved to send a colony thither^ composed of men drawn out 
of all their districts, which were seven in number ; and that 
every brother should cast lots with his brother to determine 
who should go; appointing Battus to be tb^ king and leader, 
and commanding two galleys of fifty oars to be made ready 
for their transportation. 

CLI V. These things are reported by the Thereeans only : 
for what remains, we have the concurring testimony of th6 
Cyreneans; though they differ from the ThersBans in the ac^ 
count of Battus, and relate the matti^r thus. EteiEU:ehus, say 
they, king of Axus, a city of Crete, after the death of his first 
wife^ married another woman, who resolving to be effectually 
a stepmother to his daughter, whose mune was Phromma^* 
treated her in the most injurious manner ; and besides an in^ 
finite number of other wicked contrivances, accused her at last 
of being unchase, and prevailed with her husband to believe 
the calumny. Etearchus, persuaded by his wife, formed a 
wicked de^gn against his daughter; and sending for one 
Themison, a merchant of Thera, who was then at Axus, re- 
ceived him kindly, and compelled him to take an oath to 
serve him in any thing he should desire. When he had done 
this, he delivered his daughter to the .merchant, and com- 
manded him to drown her in the sea. Themison, grieved at 
the deceit of the oath he had been induced to swear, broke oft 
the hospitality and acted in this manner^ He received the 
king's daughter, and set sail : and when he was in the open 
sea^ that he might satisfy the obligation of his oath, he let her 
down into the water w;^th cords tied about her; and after be 
had drawn her up i^ain, pursued his voyage to Thera. 

CI4V. Polymnestus, an eminent man m that island, took 
Phronima for his cpaeubine, and after some time had a son by 
her, who, from his lisping and stammering voice >^, was named 
Battus, as the Therseans and Cyrenseans say ; but I am of 
opinion he had anojther name'', and that it was changed to 
Battus after his arrival in Lybia, pursuant to the answer of 
the ^Delphian oracle, and on account of the honour conferred 
uponjiim. For the Lybians call a king Battus ; and therefore 
I conjecture that the Pythian prophetess, foreseeing he should 
be a king in Lybia, gave him that title in the Lybian Ian- 

P Jreiciotas eoDsisfs in aot being arble t His proper name was Aristotle ac- 
to pronounce some pajticolaur letter. Isdt- _ carding to Callimachus (Hyiim. in Apol» 
nophania in not being able to join quick- y. 76.) and his Scholiast. See also tfaft 
ly one syllable to another. Aristot. Pto- Scholiast on Pindar Pyth. iv^ ver. 10. 

Yy2 
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guage ; haying returned this answer, when, bdng grown a 
man, he came to consult the oracle concerning his speech ; 

B&ttus ! aboat thy voice inmure no more ; 
Apollo sends thee to the Lybian shore, , 
In wool abounding. 

As if she had said in the language of Greece, O king, about 
thy voice. Battus answered,- '' I came to consult the oracle 
*' about my voice, and the Grod requires things impossible, 
** commanding me to go to Lybia. I desire to know, with 
" what power, and with what numbers V But when nothing 
could persuade the Pythian to give any other answer, and 
Battus found she repeated the same words again, he left the 
oracle, and returned to Thera. 

CLVI. After this, fresh evils fell upon him and the other 
Therasans ; and the people, not knowing whence their misfor- 
tunes came, sent again to Delphi to inquire concerning the 
cause, and received for answer, " That their affairs should 
" prosper better, if, with Battus, they would found Cyrene in 
** Lybia." Upon this admonition me Theraeans dispatched 
Battus with two galleys of fifty oars each. These, since they 
had no other resource, sailed to Lybia, but afterwards return- 
ed home, where the Therseans having refused to receive 
them, or suffer the men to land, commanded them to resume 
their expedition. Thus compelled by. necessity, they sailed 
again, and settled in an island of Lybia, called, as I said be- 
fore, Platea, and reported to be of equd extent with the jure- 
sent city of Cyrene. 

CLVII. After they had been two years in this place, and 
nothing turned out prosperously, they left one of their com- 
pany behind, and the rest sailed to Delphi ; and having ap- 
proached the oracle, they addressed it, saying, that though 
they had settled in Lybia, yet the state of their affairs still 
continued the same ; upon which they received the following 
answer from the Pythian : 

Strange ! you should know wool-bearing Lybia's coast 
Better than I; you, who were never there. 

When Battus and his companions heard this, and found they 
must return to Lybia, because the God would by no means 
permit them to abandon their enterprize, they departed, and 
arriving again in the island, took on board the . man they had 
left there, and went to inhabit a country of Lybia, situate 
over against the island, and called Aziris, surrounded with 
most beautiful hills, and watered by two rivers naming on 
each side. 

CLVIII. Six years they continued in this region, and in 
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the seventh resolvedto leave it, by the persuasion of the Ly- 
bians» who said they would shew them a better place. The 
Lybians conducted them from thence towards the west; and 
in order that they might not see the most beautiful country, 
as they passed through, they computed the hours of the day, 
so as to lead them tlu^ough by night. The region is called by 
the name of Irasa : and when the Lybians had shewed them 
a fountain, accounted sacred' to Apollo, '• Grecians,*' said 
they, " here you may inhabit conveniently, for here the hea- 
" vens are open." 

CLIX. Accordingly the Cyrenseans fixed their habitations 
in this place, and continued to be about the same number as 
at their arrival, during all the time of Battus, who reigned 
forty years, and that of his son Arcesilaus, who reigned six- 
teen. But under the reign of another Battus, their third 
king, sumamed the Happy, the Pythian encouraged all Gre- 
cians to undertake the voyage to Lybia, and join with the 
Cyrenseans, who invited them to an eqtial division of the 
country*. The words of the oracle were these ; 

Regret attends the man who comes too late 
To share the lovely Lybia's fertile plains. 

By these means a g^eat multitude met together at Cyrene ; 
the neighbouring Lybians with their king, whose name, was 
Adicran, finding they were deprived of their possessions, and 
iinuriously treated, sent an embassy to Egypt, with a tender 
of their submission to Apries king of that country ; who, as- 
sembling a numerous army of Egyptians, sent them to attack 
Cyrene. But the Cyrenseans having drawn out their forces 
to the fountain Thetis in Irasa, fought and defeated the 
Egyptians, who not having before made trial of the Greeks, 
despised them, and were so destroyed, that few of them re- 
turned to Egypt ; and the ill success of this expedition caused 
such discontent amongst that people, that they revolted against 
Apries. 

CLX. Arcesilaus the son of Battus succeeded him ; and 
in the beginning of his reign had so many contests with his 

' This was probably the fountain Cyre, from its having five towns of note in it, 

from which the town of Cyrene took its Cyrene, Barce, Ptolemais Berenice and 

name. This may be the same fountain Tauchira; all of which not only exist at 

which Herodotus in the following chap- present under the form either of towns or 

ter calls Thestis. Although this country villages, but it is remarkable that their 

is well watered, Cyre and Thestis may names are scarely changed from what we 

be two different names for the same may suppose the pronunciation to have 

stream. Thestis being the Lybian, Cyre been amon^ the Greeks. They are now 

the Greek name, hatcher, called Kunn, Barca, ToUamata, Bernic 

* This province is named Pentapolis, andTaukera. Rennet, p. 611. 
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brothemV UmI ikoj left tlie kia^m, and went to anatlidr 
place iji Lybia ; there with oobuhob eowisel they founded the 
eity of Biiroe» which bears the same name to this.day ; and 
wmbt they weie fettling their new eolony, persuaded the Ly- 
bians to revolt ; but Arcesilaus led an army not aolj against 
the revolted Ljbians, but also i^^ainst those who had given 
them reception, which pat them into such a const«matian» 
that they fled to the eastern parts of Lybia. Arcenlaus pur- 
sued them till he arrived at Ijeucon ; and there the L^bims, 
having resolved to attack him, fought the Cyrenceans success^ 
folly, and killed seven thousand heavy armed upon the i^ot. 
After this disaster Arcesilaus fell siok, and having taken a 
medicinal draught* was strangled by his brother Learchus. 
But his wife, whose name was Eryxo, revenged his death, 
and killed Learchus by stratagem % 

CLXI. Battus the son of tUs Arcesilaus, a lame man, and 
not perfect in his feet, sncceedin|^ him in the kingdom, the 
Cyrenesans, on account of the disaster which had befallen 
them, sent to inquire of the Delphian oracle, under what form 
of government they might live most happily ; and the Pythian 
in answer commanded them to take a man to settle their dis- 
turbances, from Mantinea"" a city of Arcadia. The Cyre- 
nasans did as they were instructed, and the Mautineans chose 
a man for that purpose, highly esteemed in their country, 
and known by the name of Demonax. This person arrived 
in Cyrene ; and after he had fully informed himself of their 
affairs, divided the people into three tribes. The first con- 
sisted of the Therasans and their neighbours ; the second of 
Peloponnesians and Cretans; and a third contained all the 
rest of the Islanders. And also, having selected for Battus 
certain sacred lands and priesthoods, he put all other things 
which had been peculiar to their kings, into the hands of the 
people. 

CLXII. Things remained in this condition during the 
reign of Battus ; but in the time of his son Arcesilaus great 
disorders arose about those honours* For Arcesilaus the son 

* Perseus, Zacyntfaus, Aristomedon, swer, she sent to invite him to command 

and Lycus. Stephan. Byzant. voc. enjoy her favours; since after that, her 

Bapici|. brothers could not oppose the marriage. 

■ According to Plutarch, (de Virtut. Learchus came without any attendants. 

MuUer. p. 260.) Learchus was the Eryxo had put in her bed her eldest bro- 

fiiend, and not the brother of Arcesi- ther Polyarchus, accompanied by two 

laus, to whom he administered poison young men, armed with swords, who 
which caused a languor, and death en* ' dispatched Learchus as soon as h^ ap- 

sued. He wished to marry, Eryxo the peared. Lurcher, 

widow. She shewed no renugnance, « The Mantineans are said to have 

but said that she only wished to obtain had excellent laws. iEIian, Hist. Var. 

the consent of her brothers. Her bre- it. 22. 
thers designedly deferring to give an an- 
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of tile lai&e Battm and PbereEtime, declaring' he we«M not 
submit to the constitutions of DiBBionax, demanded badl{ 
all the prerogatives his ancestors had enjoyed; and having 
raised a sedition on that occasion, he was defeated, and fled 
to Samos. His mother escaped to Salamis, a city of Cyprus, 
then in the possession of that- Eueithon, who dedicated tie 
curious censer at Delphi, which is deposited in the treasury 
of the Corinthians. Pheretime, after her arrival, desired 
Euelthon to assist her with an army, in order to re-establish 
her family in Cyrene; but he chose rather to present her 
with all other things, than to grant her the forces she de- 
manded. Yet she accepted his presents;* and said that this 
also was yaluable, but that the giving her an army as she re- 
quested would be much more so. Tins she said at every 
present that was made. In the end, Euel Aon gave her a 
g^den spindle and distaff, with some wool attached; and 
finding she repeated her acknowledgment m the same terms, 
he told her, these were the most proper presents for women, 
and not armies* 

CLXIII. In the meas time Arcesflans costinuiBg at Sa-* 
mos, was collecting men by a promise of a division of lands ; 
and having by that means collected a numerous army, he 
sailed to Delphi, in order to consult the oracle concerning' 
his return, aaid received the following answer from the Py- 
thian : ** Apollo grants you the doHinion of Cyrene during 
^* eight descents, down to the tfmcA Battus, and the fourtb 
** AjrceffiUSaus^; and exhorts you to aim at no nKNre. Be con- 
^ tented therefore to live peaceably, when you return home: 
** and if you &id a furnace full of amphoorse, do not cook 
** them, but let them float with the stream *r b«t if you set 
'* ftre to the furnace, forbear to enter into a place bounded 
" with water on each side. Unless you observe this, you 
^ shall certainly perish yourself, and the most beautiful bull*." 

CLXIV. Aseesilaus, having received the smswer of the 



7 The following are the eight generations of which the Pythia speaks : 

B.C. 
Battus lst«. somamed Ok<ffn)c> the Fomider, begun to leigii S3I 

Arcesilaua 1st. •.•••.•• ■•• • • •••••• • « • 5&1 

Battus 2nd. sumamed the Happy, •■ .-..•• 575 

Arcesilaus 2nd. surnamed the md, ^ 554 

Battus 3id. samaaiedthe Lmne, . ^,^^ »• ^ ^. *.».. . %.» .-^ 529 

Arcesilaus Sid.. ...••.••••««•••'•»-.*•'• •>•« ••• . •« 51:8 

Battus 4th. sumamedtheBeautiful,. ..«•••••. •..•«•••••.. 464 
Arcesilaus 4th «v« •^..••r..^. 432~ 

This last prince was killed B. C. 432. His son Battus endeavoured to ascend 
the throne, but was expelled by the Cyremeans. Larcher, . 

> TheFythia seens to hint obtciirel^ laus^wlKkpefftdiail witlikiBi»> 
at Alaxir, tk« fathftx4ii»]Aw. of Axoua* 
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Pythian, took with him the forces he had collected in Samos; 
and returning to Cyrene, recoyered the possession of his 
kingdom. But forgetting the counsel of the oracle, he de- 
manded of the opposite party satisfaction for his expulsion : 
so that many were compelled to abandon their country; 
whilst others, falling into his hands, were sent to be exe- 
cuted in Cyprus. But these arriving in die port of Cnidus, 
were rescued by the people, and sent away safe to Thera. 
Several others who had fled into a large private tower be- 
longing to Aglomachtts, he surrounded with wood and burnt. 
Which he had no sooner done, than he understood the mean- 
ing of the oracle*s command. Not to cook the vessels he should 
find in the furnace; and in that persuasion voluntarily de- 
parted from Cyrene, under violent apprehensions of his own 
death, predicted by the Pythian, as he -supposed that Cy- 
rene Was the place bounded with water on all sides. He had 
a wife related to him in blood ; and because she was daugh- 
ter to Alazir king of the Barceeans, he retired to Barca, 
where some of the inhabitants, in conjunction with others of 
the exiled Cyrenaeans, having seen him walking in the public 
place, killed both him and his father-in-law. Thus ^cesi- 
laus disobeying the oracle, whether wilfully or otherwise, ac- 
complished his own destiny. 

CLXV. While Arcesilaus was living at Barce, and had 
worked out his own destruction, his mother Pheretime was 
enjoying at Cyrene all the honours of her son, exercising the 
same functions, and taking her seat in the council ; but when 
she heard that he had been put to death at Barce, she fled to 
Egypt, because her son Arcesilaus had conferred some be- 
nefits, on Cambyses the son of Cyrus, by putting Cyrene into 
his protection, and settling a tribute to be paid for an ac- 
knowledgment of their submission. Wh^n she arrived in 
Egypt, she approached Aryandes as a suppliant, and be- 
sought him to revenge the death of her son, who, she pre- 
tended had been killed, because he was a partizan of the 
Modes. ' 

CLXVI. Aryandes had been constituted governor of Egypt 
under Cambyses, and in succeeding time was put to death by 
Darius for attempting to make himself equal to him. He had 
seen that Darius exceedingly desired to leave such a mona- 
ment of himself as no. king had done before ; and he imitated 
him until he received the reward of his presumption. For 
after Darius had coined pieces of gold% refined to the utmost 



* These pieces were called Danes, they did not derive their name from Pa- 
The Daric wftsequivaleiit to 20 drachmas, rius, the father of Xerxes, but from an- 
Harpocration and Suidas pretend that otiber king of that name. Larchtr* 
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perfection, Aryandes, governor of Egypt, caused the same to 
be imitated in the purest silver; and wis Ar^andian money is 
in high esteem to this day. But when Danus knew what he 
had done, he charged him with a design to rebel, and undei" 
that colour put him to death. 

CLXVII. This Aryandes, in compassion to Pheretime, 
assisted her with all the forces of Egypt, both by land and 
sea ; appointing Amasis, one of the Maraphian blood, to lead 
the land army, and Badres of Passai^adian extraction to com- 
mand the fleet. But before he gave orders for the departure 
of these forces, he sent a herald to Barce, to demand who 
they were that had assassinated Arcesilaus. All the Baress- 
ans took it upon themselves; '' for," they said, ** they had suf* 
** fered many injuries at his hands." And when Aryandes re- 
ceived their answer, he caused the army to march away with 
Pheretime. This was the pretended reason** for the war. But 
in my opinion he sent these forces to conquer the Lybians. 
For of the Lybian nations, which are many and different, few 
were subject to Darius, and the far greater part thought no- 
thing about him, 

CLXVIII. Beginning from Egypt the Lybians dwell as 
follows ; the Adrymachidae are the first people we find, and 
ibr the most part observe the usages of Egypt, only they 
clothe in the Lybian habit. Their wives wear a chain of brass® 
on each leg ; when they comb their hair, if they happen to find 
a louse '^, they kill it with their teeth, in revenge of the bite 
they received, and then throw it away. In the observation of 
one custom they are singular ; being the only people of all 
Lybia, who bring their virgins before marriage into the king's 
presence, that if he like any one above the rest, he lies with 
her*. These Adrymachidffi extend from the borders of Egypt 
to the port of Plynus. 

CLXIX. The Giligammae are next to these, and occupy 
the country towards the west as far as the island Aphrodisias % 

See also Prideaux's Connections, part torn. ▼. 

i. book 2. * It is singular thait a custom should 

^ np^«rxi}fia Tov \6yov; velatnentum have been introduced here, (in Britain,) 

et color termoms, quo veritatem dissimula- which was too barbarous to obtain a^ 

bant PeruB. Wessding, mongst more than one of the African 

^ This custom is still observed among tribes ; and that a privil^e reserved for 

the greater part of the African natiuns. the king alone, tW«, should be extended 

In the kingcbm of Angola, (Historic dea to every superior lord, here, in the quarter 

Voyages, tom. v.) the women wear be- where the custom prevailed. Rennel, p 

low their knees circles of brass, which 608. 

reach as far as the calf. Lareher. ^ Now «s this island was situated be 

^ The Hottentots abound with all sorts ytrnd the part of C^^rene, westwai«L,^here 



of vermin, and especially lice of an im- must needs be a mistake here, because a 

mense size. These they eat, and argue neat part of the fertile and cultivated 

that it is not at all wrong to eat those ani- district of Cyrenaica, wouM otherwise be 

mals who eat them. Hist, des Voyages, allotted to a Nomadic tribe. Possibly 
VOL. I. Z Z 
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In the midst of their coast the island of IMatea is situate, 
which was colonized by the Cyreneeans ; and the harbour of 
Menelaus, with the city of Aziris, built likewise by the same 
people, are on the continent. At this place the plant Sil- 
phium^ is first found, and extends from the island of Piatea, 
to th^ mouth of the Syrtis^. This people in their customs re- 
semble the rest of the Lybians. 

. CLXX. The Asbystse* are next adjoining to the Giligammas, 
and inhabit a country lying to the westward above Cyrene. 
They possess no part of the coast, because the Cyrenseans are 
masters of the maritime places. They ride in four-horsed 
chariots'" most of all the Lybians ; and for the most part en- 
deavour to imitate the manners of the Cyrenseans. 

. CLXXI. The Auschisss are seated to the westward of the 
AsbystsB in a region situate above Barce, and extending to the 
sea by the country of Euesperides^ In the midst of the 
Auschisae, the Cabales"*, a small nation, dwell and extend to 
Tauchira, a maritime city of Barce. Both these observe the 
same customs. with those who dwell above Cyrene. 

CLXXII. The next country to the westward of the 
Auschisaeis possessed by the Nasamones**, a very numerous 
people. In summ^ they leave their cattle on the coast, and 
go up to the plains of Augila^, in order to gather the fruit of 
Vie palm-trees, which abound in that place, and are all bearers 
without exception. There they take locusts p, which, having 

there, which, from his mentioning it, we 
may conclude is something remarkable. 
The history of the gardens, &g. are too 
well known to be repeated here; the 
town ¥ras afterwards odled Berenice, in 
hooor of the wife of Ptolemy* It is now 
called Beroic. Ltarchtr; and Rennel, p. 
611. 

n WesseKng doubts whether this word 
ought to be Bacales. Rennel asks, whe- 
ther they are the KabyUt of Shaw. See 
Shaw's Travels in Barbaiy, &c. ch. vu 
p. 36, and Preface, p. S. 

'^Seebookii.ch. 32. As in later times, 
the boundaries of Carthagi and Cyrene 
met at the Philenian altars, situated at 
the innermost recesses of the Syrtis, it is 
evident that the Nasamones- must have 
been dispossessed in their turn. Accord- 
ingly, in Ptolemy, we find them remov- 
ed to the inland tract of Angela itself; in 
which Diodorus Siculus-agrees. lib. iii. 
ch. 3. Rennel, p. 613. 

^ The name of this place has not un- 
dergone the least chai^, for the exact 
situation of it see Rennel, p. 568. 

PThese-animals are accurately describ- 
ed by Shaw, p. 187, &c. 



the' island of Drepanum, near Dema, 
nught be meast. Rennet, p. 609. 

s This is generally considered to be a 
kind of laserpittum or asafoetida ; a full 
description of it is given in the 36th vol. 
q{ the Memoiret de I'Academ. des Belles 
Lettres, Hist. p. 18. Others suppose it 
to be a country, which takes its name 
from the plant which abounds in it. 

^ The Great Syrtis must be here meant, 
which is in the neighbourhood of Barce, 
and nearer Egypt than the Less Syrtis. 
Lurcher, 

For an account of the two Syrtis see 
nenneFs 23rd sect. 

' Pliny places the AsbystaB, as well as 
the Mass or Mace, to the west of the 
Nasamones, and of course he is at van- 
aoce with our author ; but Strabo, vrith 
more probability, says, after the Nasa- 
mones, who are situated at the Greater 
Syrtis, and beyond Cyrene, are the 
Psylli, Getuli and Garamantes. Rennel, 
p. 609. 

^ The custom of harnessing four horses 
to a chariot was borrowed by the Greeks 
from the Africans. See ch. 189. 

> This country was very fertile, and 
Edrisi, p. 03, informs us there is a wood 
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dried in the snii, they redttce to powder, and infusbig thein in 
milk, compose a liquor for their drink. Every man; by the 
CQstom of the conntry, has diyers wives, which they use, like 
the Masss^etae *>, in public, after they have set up a staff for -a, 
mark ; when one of them marries K>r the first time, it is the 
custom that the bride on the first night should lay with all the 
guests in order, and that each should at the time give her 
whatever he may have brought from home. In their solemn 
os^hs and divinations, they observe the following manner: 
when they swear, tl^ey lay their hands on the sepulchres of 
those who are generally esteemed to have been the most just 
and excellent persons among them: and when they would 
divine, they go to the tombs of their ancestors, and after cer- 
tain prayers, they lie down to sleep, and ground their predic- 
tions upon the dreams they have at those times. In pledginig 
their faith they drink out of each other*s hand' ; and if they 
have no liquid, the parties take up some dust from the ground 
and lick it. 

CLXXIII. The Psylli* are the next adjacent people to 
the Nasamones, and ivere destroyed in this manner : all their 
country lies within the Syrtis, and is destitute of springs ; 
and when the south wind had dried up all their reserves of 
water, they consulted together,, and determined to make war 
against that wind; (I only repeat what the Lybians say ;) and 
after they were arrived at the sands, the south wind blowing 
hard, buried them alive, and the Nasamones took possession 
of their habitations. 

CLXXIV. Above these, in a country abounding with wild 
beasts, live the Graramantes^ who avoid the sight and society 
of all other men ; they possess no warlike weapon, nor do they 
know how to defend themselves. 

CLXXV. In the maritime places, situate to the west- 
ward, they have the Macas" for their neighbours, who shave 



4 See book i. ch. 216. entirely, at command. See Rennel, p. 

' The ancient ceremony of the Nasa- 614. 
mones to drink from each other's bands, ' Thexe people may clearly be made 

in pledging their faith, is at present the out to be the people of Fezzan ; a consi- 



o&fy ceremony observed in the marriages derable tract of inland country, between 

of the Algerines. Shaw, p. 303. Tunis and Egypt. Its capital was Ger- 

■ Pliny (Hist. Nat. vii. 2,) says that ma, or Garama. See Rennel, p. 615^ 

they were destroyed by the Nasamones. and see}. 

And it hence appears probable that the ^ Pimy confirms this situation gene- 
Nasamones circulated this story among rally, by placing the Mass ^as he writes 
their neighbours. The reputation which the name) on the west ot the Nasa- 
the Psylti had for charming serpents and mones. According to the ideas of He- 
curing their stings, is mentioned by se- rodotus, the Masas ought to extend west- 
▼eral ancient authors. In India there ward to the neighbourhood of the pe- 
are people who completely subdue the sent Tripoly. Rennel, p. 621. 
most venomous serpents* and have them 
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^beir keadt so as to leave a tuft* of hair on the top ; they 
atiffer the middle hair to groir, but shave quite close on both 
sides: wh«i they make war, theJF wear the skins of ostiichesy 
for defiiBsiye armoar. The river .Cinyps runs through their 
country* rising in an eminence, called the Hill of the Graces, 
"Whisk is covered with trees, (though all the oAer parts I 
have mentioned are bare,) and distant two hundred stades 
from the sea. 

CLXXVI. Next in situation are. the Gindanes", whose 
wives, it is said, wear as many bands round their ancles as 
they have known men ; and she who has the most of those 
bands is most esteemed, because she has had the greatest 
number of lovers. 

CLXXVII. The promontory that advances from this coun- 
try to the sea is .possessed by the Lotophagi\ who live alto- 
gether upon the fruit of the lotus, which is of equal bigness 
with that of the lentiscus, but exceedingly sweet, like the 
date. The inhabitants make wine of this fruit. 

CLXXVIII. Next adjoining to the Lotophagi are the 
Hachlyes, on that side which descends to the sea. They eat 
the fruit of the lotus ^; but make less use of it than those I 



* The prohibition in Levit. zix. 27. 
against the Israelites rounding the cor- 
ners of their heads, and marring the coT" 
mer of their beards, evidently refers to 
eustoms which must ha\t4^ existed among 
the Egyptians during their residence 
among tnat people; though it is now 
difficvdt to determine what those customs 
were. Herodotus informs us, (iii. 6.) 
that the Arabians shave or cut their havr 
round in honour of Bacchus, and (iv. 
175.) that the Macians, a people of Ly- 
bia, cut tlieir hair round, so as to leave a 
tuft on the top of the head : in this man- 
ner the Chinese cut their hair to the 
present day. This might have been in 
honour of some idol, and therefore for- 
bidden to the Israelites. Home's Intiod. 
Crit. Study, vol. iii. p. 356. 

' The Ethiopians use the same kind 
of skins as a defence. See book vii. ch. 
70. 

- * It is not very clear what nation or 
people Herodotus intended by the Gin- 
danes, but from very strong . circum* 
stances we conceive those of Gadamis to 
be meant. Gadamis (the Gadzamis of 
Reiske) is a well-known city and terri* 
totj, situated in the road from Tunis to 
Agadez and Kasseena. Rennet, p. 623. 
. ■*' It appears that the sea-coast be* 
tween th^ two Syitis was divided be< 
tween the Macs and Lotophagi/ the 



latter of whom also possessed the island 
of Menix, (or Meninx,) now Jerba, and 
the coast beyond it, as far as the lake 
and river Tiitonis, to the Machlyes, who 
touched on the inner part of the Lesser 
Syrtis. Rennel, p. 624. 

I* The tree or shrub that bears the 
lotus fniit is disseminated over the edge 
of the Great Desert, from the coast of 
Gyrene, round by Tripoly and Africa 
proper, to the borders of the Atlantic, 
to Senegal and the Niger. See Kenners 
Enquiry on the subject of the Lotus, p. 
626, and aeq» 

The lotos is very common in all the 
kingdoms which I visited, but is foimd 
in the greatest plenty on the sandy soil 
of Kaarta, Ludamor, and the nocthem 
parts of Bombarra ; where it is one of 
the most common shrubs of the county. 
1 had observed the same species at Gam- 
bia, and had an opportunity to make a 
drawing of a branch in flower. It bears 
■mall mrinaceous berries, of a yellow 
eolour, and delicious taste. The natives 
convert them into a sort of bread, by ex- 
posing them some days to the sun, and 
afterwards pounding them gently in a 
wooden mortar, until the farinaoeoos 
part of the berry is separated from Uie 
stone. The stones are zSbawwtdB put 
into a vessel of water and shaken aboat, 
■0 as to separate the meal which may 
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mentioned before. The Triton, a donsiderable rirer^ rdns 
albng the borders of this country, and falls into the great lake 
Txitonis, in which the island of Phia'' is situate. It is reported 
that an oracle was delivered to the Lac^dadmonians to co- 
lonize this idahd. 

CLXXIX. The following story is also related; when 
Jason had built the Aigos at the foot of mount Pelion, and 
put a hecatomb on board, with a tripod of. brass, he sailed 
round the coast of Peloponnesus, in order to go to Delphi. 
But endeavouring to double the cape of Malea, he was sur- 
prised by a violent storm blowing from the north, and driven 
to the. coast of Lybia; where, before he could discern the 
shore, he found his ship engaged in the shallows of the lake 
Tritonis^. It is said, that wmle he was in great anxiety and 
doubts about getting out, a Triton appeared to him, and bid 
Jason g^ve him the tripod, promising that he would bodi shew 
them the passage, and dismiss them safe and sound. Jason 
accepted the condition, and then the tritoii shewed him a ' 
passage out of the shallows, and placed the tripod in his ovm 
temple ; which he had no sooner done, than he delivered an 
oracle from thence, declaring to Jason* and his companions, 
tiiat when any of the descendants of those who were on board 
the Argos should be possessed of that tripod, fate had deter- 
mined that a hundred Grecian cities should be built about the 
lake Tritonis : and when the neighbouriDg nations of Lybia 
were infonned of this prediction, they concealed the tripod. 

CLXXX. Next to these is the seat of the Ausenses', 

stiU adhere to them ; this communicates and seq.) as abounding in gardens, &c. 
a sweet and agreeable taste to the water, Shaw (p. 127. ed. 4to.) describes se- 
and with the addition of a little pounded veral islands, but one large one in par- 
millet, forms a pleasant gruel, called ticular, which he supposes to be the 
fondif which is the common breakfast in same as the Phla of our author, and that 
many parts of Ludamor, during the described by the Sicilian historian, 
months of February and March. This * Herodotus only knew the Greater 
fruit is collected by spreading a cloth Syrtis by the name of Syrtis, the less by 
upon the ground, and beating the that of the Lake Tritonis. We must, 
branches with a stick. Park's Travels, however, regard the lake Tritonis of 
p. 99. Herodotus to be made up of the Lesser 
An army may very well have been Syrtis and the lake of Lowdeah, or lake 
fed with the bread I have tasted, made of Marks, united. See Shaw's Travels, 
of the meal of the fruit, as is said by p. 126. ed. 4to. See also Renners 
Pliny to have been done in Lybia ; and learned Inquiry, sect. 23. 
as the taste of the bread is sweet and « ApoUonius Rhodius has made some 
agreeable, it is not likely the soldiers alterations in this story. See book iv. 
would complain of it. Ibid. p. lOO, from v. 1551 to v. 1617. 
See Pfiny, xiii. c. 17. Shaw's Travels, ' We find no traces of this name in 
p. 226, &c. The descriptions of Shaw, modem geography. Of the Machlyes 
Park, and Deafountaines perfectly agree and Maxyes, we meet with several that 
juDongBt themselves, and also wiUi those have some similarity.. The Machryes of 



of ^e ancients. Ptolemy occupy a space between Gephes 

« An island of the lake Tritonis is de*- (perhafM Uie GdSik of Shaw^ and Jovis 

scribed by Biodonis Sicalus (lib. iii. 67, Mons, i. e. a mountain to tne N. N J!. 
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ii4iose territories, together with those of the Maehlyes, en- 
compass the whole lake of TritomSy and are separaiked by the 
river Triton. They let their hair grow on the fore part of 
their head, and the Machlyes behind. Tie Aasenses cele- 
brate an annual festival to Minerva, in which the virgins, 
dividing themselves into two companies, engage in a combat 
with sticks and stones. This, they say, is done pursuant to 
ancient custom, in honour of a national goddess, called Mi- 
nerva, and maintain, that all those who die of the wounds 
they receive in these combats, were not virgins. But before 
they leave off fighting, they with conmion consent adorn die 
most disting^hed virgin with a Corinthian helmet, and a 
whole suit of Grecian armour, and place her in a chariot, and 
conduct her in triumph round the lake'. What decoration 
these virgins used before the Grecians dwelt near them I 
cannot affirm ; but I conjecture they were such as the Egyp- 
tians use, and I am of opinion, that the shield and helmet 
were brought from Egypt into Greece. They say, Minerva 
was bom of Neptune and the lake Tritonis ; and that being 
discontented with her father on some occasion, she gave her- 
self to Jupiter, who made her his daughter by adoption \ 
The men of his country have no wives appropriated to par- 
ticular persons, but acccnnpany with. all women indifferently, 
after the manner of other animals. The men meet every 
third month, and if any boy has arrived at manhood, he is 
considered to be the son of that man whom he most resem- 
bles. 

CLXXXI. Those then of the Lybian !N'omades who live 
on the sea coast have been mentioned. Above these the 
inland parts abound in wild beasts ; beyond which is a ridge 
of sand, stretching from the Egyptian Thebes to the colanms 
of Hercules. After a journey of ten days in this brow pieces 
of salt are found in large lumps on hills, and at the top of 
each hill, from the midst of the salt, a cool and sweet water 
shoots out. Those who inhabit the parts adjacent to these 
springs are the last of all the Lybians on this side the de- 
serts, and beyond the beasts of prey. Ten days' journey from 
Thebes the territories of the Ammonians^ begin, who have a 

of the lake Tritonis. His Machyni are So aUo in ch. 72. 1. 23. Schiceiglueuser, 
placed towards the gulf ofAdrumentum. ^ This probably gave rise to me fable 

These may possibly be meant for the of her coming armed from the head of 

Machlyes and Maxyes of Herodotus. Jupiter, 

The Machres of Leo, and Makaress of > For a learned and accurate investi- 

Shaw, at the northern part of the Lesser gation on this subject, see Major Ken- 

Syrtis, certainly agree with the simposed nel's 21st section. He determmes that 

position of a part of the Maxyes. Remtel, Seewa, lately visited by Mr. Browne, 

- p. 637. answers decidedly to the Oasis of Am- 

f Trjv Mfivfiv fcvfcX^. KvKKifi and mon ; and the remains foimd there ap- 

irsp4 are put with an accusative case, pear to be those of the temple. 
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temple resembling that of Theban Jupiter. Fdr, as I said 
before S the image of Jupiter, which is placed in the temple 
of Thebes, has the head of a ram. They have likewise a 
fountain, which in the morning is tepid; and growing cool 
about the time of full forum, becomes very cold about noon, 
and is then used in watering their gardens. As the day de- 
clines this cold gradually diminishes, till about the setting of 
the sun the water becomes tepid again, and continuing to in- 
crease in heat, boils at midnight, and bubbles up ; and from 
that time to the morning cools by degrees. This fountain is 
called. The Fountain of the Sun^. 

CLXXXII. At the end of another journey of ten days, 
along the ridge of sand, there is a hill of salt*", like that of the 
Ammonians, spouting out water in the same manner, and 
surrounded with habitations. The region goes by the name of 
Augila^ ; to this place the Nasamones go to gather the dates. 

CLXXXIIL Ten days more bring a man to another hill of 
salt, with an eruption of water, and palm trees covering the ad- 
jacent lands, as in the places above mentioned. The country 
is inhabited by a very large nation, known by the name of 
GaramantesP, who, after they have laid fresh earth upon the 
salt, sow their corn in that ground. From' these to the Loto- . 
phagi the way is very short, /being about thirty days journey. 
In that country there are oxen which are called opisthonomi, 
or feeding backwards. The horns of these animals are bent 
forward, and compel them to draw back as they feed. For 
they could not possibly go forward, because their horns must 
stick in the ground. In every thing else they are like other 
oxen, except only that their hide is harder and thicker "i. 
These Garamantes are accustomed to sit in chariots, and hunt 

^ See book ii. ch. 54. ders on the Meditenanean. Dr. Shaw 
' This is described nearly in the same enumerates three mountains of salt only ; 
words b^DiodorusSiculus,xvii. 60. See but Herodotus *ve. The Doctor went 
also Phny, Hist. Nat. ii. 103. Quint, no farther eastward than the Lesser Syr- 
Curt, iv, 7. Lurcher, tis ; otherwise it is possible that he might 
^ Although it is improbable that have told us of more. We cannot refer 
either mountains, or beds of salt, should either of the mountains of Shaw to any 
be placed in such order, yet we learn particular one of Herodotus. Rennel, p. 
from Dr. Shaw that both hills and beds, 641. 
or lakes of salt, do exist in the country <> See chapter 172. 
between Tripoly and Mauretania; also P Herodotus spoke before (ch. 174.) 
that the soil is generally impregnated of those Garamantes who had a fixed 
with it J and that it sends forth a great abode, he here speaks of the Garamantes 
number of copious salt springs. Shaw, Nomandes. Larcher. Others are of 
p. 228, and seq. We learn also from au- opinion that some other name ought to 
thorities, that tnere are vast lakes of salt be read either in this passage » or in the 
in other parts of the country ; and it would former. 

appear, that scarcely any country what- *» Larcher translates rptif/ff, supple- 

soever contains so much salt, on its sur- ne». Schweighsuaer and Schneider, 

face, as that region of Africa, which hat- hardnets. 
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the Ethtopian Troglodytes'; who are reported to be swifter 
of foot than any other Dation of which we have heard any 
stories related. The Troglodytes feed upon serpents and 
lizards, with many other kinds of reptiles: they speak a 
language which bears no resemblance to that of any other na^ 
tion ; but they screech like bats. 

CLXXXIV. At the distance of about ten days' journey 
from the Garamantes, is seen another mound of salt, with a 
fountain issuing out of the summit. The adjacent parts are 
inhabited by the Atarantes, who are the only people, we know, 
destitute of names for each individual. For that of Ataran- 
tes' is the common appellation of all the people in conjunc- 
tion ; but there is no name to each individual. This people 
curse the sun as he passes over their heads ; pursuing him 
with the vilest reproaches, because he consumes both the 
men and the country with his scorching heat. After a jour- 
ney of ten days more, another hill of salt appears, with 
a spring like the former, and habitations of men in the adjoin* 
ing region. In the neighbourhood of this place mount Atlas 
is situate ; circular in torm, and slender in circumference ; 
but of so great a height, that his head is always invisible, be- 
ing ever surrounded with clouds, both in summer and winter; 
and therefore by the inhabitants called, The Pillar of Heaven. 
From hence these men derive their name, and are called At- 
lantes^ They neither eat the flesh of any animal, nor ever 
have dreams. 

CLXXXV. Tins far I have been able to set down the 
names of those nations that inhabit this ridge of sand ; but 
eannot proceed farther, though they reach as far as, and even 
beyond, the columns of Hercules. In that ridge a mine of 
salt is found, after regular intervals of ten days' journey ; and 
those parts are inhabited by men, who build their houses with 
lumps of this salt". In these parts of Lybia no rainfalls'"; for 

r These people derive their name from no peculiar name. . I am aware that Ly- 

rpbrfXfi, a cave, and ^^ya», to go under, bia is very far from Bomou, but since 

to enter. both people are African, it makes what 

" There are great doabts about the is related by Herodotus probable. XiorcA. 

reading of this word. The greater num- « These appear to be the same with 

ber of manuscripts have Atlantes. Mela, the Hummanians, or Hammanieates of 

i. 8. refers what is here related of two Pliny, (v. 5.) and the Anmiantes of 

different nations, to one only whom he Solinus. Rennel, p. 643. 

calls Atlantes. See also Fliny, Hist. ^ Gerrha, a town on the Persian gulf* 

Nat. V. 8. ^trab. xvi.) inhabited by the exiled 

' Leo (Description of Africa, vii. p. Chaldeans, was built of salt; the salt of 

255.) relates that in the kingdom of the mountain Had-defih, near lake 

Bomou, there is a country, in which the Marks (Shaw, p. 229.) in Africa, is hard 

people profess no religion, but live like and white like stone. Larcker^ 

beasts, that their women and children * In effect, Herodotus has spoken 

are common, and each individual has truly with respect to the houses of tatt. 
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widis of salt conl4 not stand long, if any rain should fall 
there. The sidt which is dug out of these mines is of two 
colours/ white and purple^. All above this ridge» tending to 
the south, and midland parts of Lybia, is utterly desert, with-*' 
out spring or beast, wood, rain, or any kind of moisture. * 

CLXXXVI. From Egypt to the lake Tritonis, the Ly- 
bians are breeders of cattle ; they eat flesh, and drink milk ; 
but abstain from the flesh of cows, for the same reason as the 
Egyptians, and will not keep swine. Nay, among the women 
of Cyrene, to taste the flesh of a heifer is accounted a crime, 
because they celebrate the fasts and festivals of the Egyptian 
Isis : neither will the Barcsean women taste the flesh either of 
swine in addition to that of heifers. And this is the state of 
things in those parts. 

CLXXXVII. The Lybians who inhabit to the westward of 
the lake Tritonis' are not keepers of cattle, and do not observe 
the same customs, nor yet do to their children what the No- 
mades do. For many of the shepherds, though I cannot 
aflSrm the same of all, are accustomed, when their children 
attain to the age of four years, to bum their veins eitiber on 
the crown or temples, with uncleaned sheep's wool; to the 
end that, during all the tune of their lives, they may never be 
ofiended by pituitous defluxions*^ from the head. This, they 
say, is the cause of the perfect health they enjoy : and indeed 
the Lybians, of all the nations we know, are the most healthy ; 
but whether from this or .any other cause, I am unable to 
afiirm with certainty. If convulsions seize the children, when 
they bum them, there is a remedy discovered ; for by sprink- 
ling goats' urine'' they cure them. I repeat what the Lybians 
say. 

CLXXXVIII. In their sacrifices, these Lybian Nomades 
use the . following ceremonies. They cut ofl^ the ear of the 
victim, which they throw over the top of the building, as the 

. He also fixes the scene, in a traet where, rock salt. Shaw, p. 229, See a farther 

says he, '* it never rains/' This remark account of the salt mountains and salines 

is true of the country, generally, along in pages 35, 116, and 230. 
the Mediterranean, between Africa pro- ■ Herodotus is here speaking gene- 

jper (which ends at (he Lesser Syrtis) rally, for the nearest people, (ch. 191.) 

and the Red sea ; and more particularly the Ausenses, are Nomades. Larcher, 
in the Jereed, which is the tract border- ^ The Scythians (Hippocrat. de .^Sri- 

ing on the Syrtis, where the purple bus, &c. p. 365.) apply fire to their 

mountain stands. See also Shaw, p. shoulders, arms, 'stomachs, &c. on ac- 

219. JRe»n«{, p. 642. count of the moisture and relaxed state 

y The salt of the mountain Had-deffa of their temperament; this operatioiif 

is as hard and solid as stone, and of a dries up the excess of moisture in the 

reddish and purple colour. Yet what is joints, and renders them mott iree. 

washed down from these precipices by Larcher, 

the dewt, attadneth another colour, be- * ^ This remedy is excellent, and has 

coming as white as snow, and losing that the same effect as toirits of hartshorn 

share of bittemesa which is in the parent which we use. Lateher, 
VOL. I. 3 A 
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ftrdt-friiitB; cmd after that, tiiey twist its neck. Hi^y smaA" 
fice to no other deities than ihe son and moon, which are 
univenallj worshipped by all the Lybians ; but those inrho in- 
habit about the lake Tritonis, sacrifice also to Triton and 
Neptane^» and principally to Minerva* 

CLXXXIX. From uiese the Grecians receiyed the ap- 
psarel and aegis of Minerva's statues; except only, that in 
Lybia her habit is made of skins, and the fringes that hang 
below the asgis are thongs of leather, and not serpents. In 
all other respects it is adorned in the same manner; and 
even the name declares that the robe of the Palladion came 
from Lybia. For the Lybian women wear goats' skins'^ with- 
out the hair, fringed and stained with red around their gar- 
ments. From these skins the Grecians gave the name of 
Mps^ to Minerva's shield; and I am inclined to think that 
the loud bowlings which are uttered in the sacred rites, had 
the same original, because they are commonly used by ibi& 
women of Lybia, and gracefully performed. The Grecians 
likewise learned from the Lybians the manner of harnessing 
four horses to their chariots. 

CXC. All the Nomades inter the dead like the Grecians, 
except the Nasamones, who observe the time when the sick 
person is ready to expire, and then place him in a sitting 
posture, that he may not die with his face upward. Their 
houses are compactly made of the asphodel shrub, interwoven 
with rushes, and are portable. Such are the customs o£ 
these people. 

CXCI. To the west of the river TViton, certain Lybians, 
who plough the earth, and are accustomed to live in houses, 
called Maxyes, border on the Ausenses. They wear long 
hair on the right side of the head, and shave the left They 
paint the body with vermilion, and pretend to be of Trojan 
extraction. Their country, with all the rest of the western 
parts of Lybia, abounds more in woods and wild beasts than 
that of the Nomades ; for the regions of Lybia that Ite to the 
eastward, and are inhabited by herdsmen, are low and sandy, 
as far the river Triton : whereas, those that are possessed by 

« NeptpM was originally t^ Lybian the most spirited <»f amm^, regarded 

Qod, aiKl the Greeks oeriTea him froin them as , divinities. Perhaps aUo the 

that ^uptiy, (Heiodot. ii, 60.) The Greeks have enveloped th<9 same atory 

^rse was conpecrated to him^ and the in their fables. Larcher^ 

Iftythohigists assert that it was named <^ ApoUonins Rbodius,(iy.ver« 1347.) 

l^y him. It i^ipeary to me very proba- descxibes three Lybian women as clothed 

ble th^ the PhcBBicians formerly landed in those skins. 

in Africa, and were the first who ma- • From oU aiyoct 4 g^»^» ^ Greeks 

Biged horses: and the savage inhabit, 'made atylg oiW^, whieh sisnifies • 

ants Qf that p«^ of the worlds seeing Mat's 9km, and tk» 4^ ^ Mimrva. 

them master that terrible «lm«ot, ana X<irci^» 
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fawbandmeii, aad sitttafe bejond the rhrer to the westward, 
are very moantaiiioas, and aooniid in woods and beasts of prejr* 
Serpents of incredible bigness are seen in this country, with 
Hens, elephants, bears ^ aspicii, and asses with horns ; and the 
eynocepludi, and the acephaliK, whieh» as the Lybians say, 
have eyes placed on their breasts, together with savages, both 
men and women, and many other wild beasts which are not 
fabnlons^'i. 

CXCII. None of these things are seen among the Noma- 
des; but others of the following kind: pygargi^ goats, buf- 
faloes, and asses, not of that kind which have horns but 
others that do not drink. The]^ have likewise the orysS 
whidi is a wild beast, equal in bigness to a cow ; and from 
the horns of this animal the Phoemcians make the frames of 
their cithene. There are also bassaria^ hyaenas,, porcupines, 
wild rams, dictyes"*, thoes% paBih€9rs, ibe boryes% and land 



f Fkin^ (HiaL N»t. viii. 36.) pretends 
that Africa does not produce b^ais, al- 
though he gives us Um annals of Rome, 
testi^ing that in the eonsuhhip of M. 
Piso and M. Messala, Domitius ^no- 
barbus gave, during his sdileship, public 
games, in which were an hundred Nu- 
micBan bears. Lipsius (Elect, ii. ch. 1 ,} 
{vetends, thai these beasts were lions, 
and that this is the animal meant by the 
LibystU ursa of ^rgil. Virgil mentions 
lions by their proper nunes in a hun- 
dred places. Shaw (p. 249.) enume- 
rates bears among the animals he found 
in Africa. Larcher, 

9 Herodotus merely reUtes what the 
Lybians said. These eynscephali, whom 
the Africans censiderea as men with the 
heads of dogs, were a species of apes, 
lemaiiable for their boldness and mio- 
«ity. Mr. Bryant imagining that these 
pe<^Ie called themselves acephali, de- 
composes the word, which is purely 
Greek, and makes it eome from the 
Egyptian Ae-Caph-El, which he inter- 
prets " the sacred reck of the sun." 
The same author (Analysis of Ancient 
Mythology, p. 340.) pretends with as 
mudi reas<xk that cynocephali comes 
from Cahen-Cttph'El, to which he assigns 
a similar interpretetion. Here there 
seems to me a great deal of erudition 
thrown away* Lareher, 

^ These are apposed to the cynoce- 
phali, &c. above mentioned, whose ex* 
istence he did not believe. 

* Aristotle (Hist. Anim. vi. 6.) ranks 
this animfti among the Inids of prcyw 
But as Herodotus here npeaks omy of 
quadrupeds, it is probable that this is 



one. Pliny nlso, (Hist. Nat. viii. 53.) 
mentions it among quadrupeds. Har- 
douin makes it a spmes of goat. See 
also De«tn>nomT, Au ziv. ver . 5. ^ The 
" hart, and the roebuck, and the fallow 
" deer, and the wild goat, and the py- 
** gsu^t and the wild ox/ and the cha- 
** moiB.'^ Lareher, 

Besides the common gtaeU or ante- 
lope this country produces another spe- 
cies of the same shape and colour, though 
of the bigness of a roebuck, with horns 
sometimes two feet long. This, which 
the Africans call Hdmee, may be the 
same with the strepsiceros and addace 
of the ancients. Bochart, from the sap- 
posed whiteness of the buttccks, 6nds 
great affinit|r between addace and dison, 
which, in Deut. ziv. 5. our transiatk»» 
agreeably to the S^tnagint and Vulgate 
veisioiis,. renders the pygaig^ S^o, p. 
171. 

k PUny (HisU Nat. zi. 44.) describes 
this as, " animal unicorne et bisulcum 
'* oryx." Oppian, wiio had seen it, 
says the contrary. Aristotle (de Part. 
Anim. iii« 2.) classes it with the animab 
that have but one horn. Bochart lat- 
teriy coincided with Damis an Aiabian 
anthor; and supposed it to be a q>eeiies 
ofgazell. LarAer, 

1 This Larcher translates Idxes. For 
Hcaychiiis says the Cyrenseans caHed 
thai animal Baasaris» 

■> It is not known what animal this is. 

» This appears to be the Jaekall. This 
name is denved from the Arabiaa name 
ChathaL See Shaw, p. 174, and seq. 
We are quite unacquainted with ibis 
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ofoebdiles of about three cntxits in length/ yery closely i^ 
sembling lisards in shape, ostriches, and small .serpents with 
one horn. These and all kinds of animals that live in oth^ 
eountries, except the stag and the wild boarP, abound in the 
regions of the Nomades'; but neither of those two are ever 
seen in any part of Lybia. They have three sorts of mice, 
some of which are caUed by the name of dipodes"^, or two- 
footed; some by that of zegeries% which is a Lybian name 
and means the same as the word signifying hiUs.in Greek; 
and others are named echines. There are sdso weasf Is which 
breed in the Silphium, perfectly like those of Tartessus. So 
many are the wild beasts produced in the countries of the 
Lybian Nomades, according to the best information I could 
attain by the strictest and most diligent enquiry. 

CXCflll. Next adjoining touthe Maxyes, the.Zaveces'are 
situate, whose wives drive tneir qhariots in war. 

CXCIV. Next to these are tiie Gyzantes*, where abund- 
ance of honey is made by bees ; and, they say, a much greater 
quantity by the artifice of men". All these paint themselves 
with vermilion, and eat monkies, which are bred there in 
great numbers in the hills. 

CXCV. The Carthaginians say, that an island called Cy- 
raunis'' lies near this people, inconsiderable in breadth, but 
comprehending two hundred stades in length, of easy access 
from the continent, and abounding in olive trees and vines. 
They add, that there is a lake in this island, from the mud of 
which the virgins of the country draw up gold dust with 



P Aristode (Hist. Anim. viii. 28.) 
•greet with Herodotus. Shaw (p. 178.) 
•naies us that they abound there, and 
his tettimoi^ is confirmed by Sir James 
Bruce, (Travels to discover the Source 
ci the Nile, vol. 4. p. 306.) Larcher, 

4 That remarkable disproportion be- 
twixt the fore and the hinder legs of the 
jerboa, or diwov^t (though I never saw 
them run, but only stand or rest diem- 
selves upon the latter,) may induce us 
to take It for one of the BiiroiiCf or two- 
footed y6Xai, or rats which Herodotus 
and other authors describe as inhabit- 
ants of these countries. Shaw, p. 177. 

Bruce has also described this animal, 
vol. V. p. 121. 

' This rat burrows and throws up the 
earth, which presents the anpearance 
of a hill. Hfence its name. Beckmann 
on Arist. Mirab. Auscult. 26. 

" There are no traces of this name in 
modem geography as Deu- as vra can learn. 
We must suppose them to have occupied 
the space between the Lesser Syitis and 



the gulf of Adrumetum, since the Zy- 
gantes were next beyond them; and 
these are clearly the Zeugitaniaas of 
Pliny, being the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince which contained Carthage ; and 
whose boundary began on the west, at 
the river Tusca, where Numidia ended. 
How fax this province extended .aeuth- 
ward, we know not. RenneL p. 637. 

* This is in some editions Z^rgantes. 
Dr. Shaw, with much plausibility, con- 
jectures that the najfie Zygantes or Zu- 
gantes, may have been derived from that 
of the town and mountain of Zow-aian or 
Zagwan, situated ab<mt 406 miles S.Ww 
of Carthage. See p. 97, and seq. 

" This 18 explained by Shaw, as it is 
in Algiers, and Tunis occasionally made 
of the palm tree, p. 143. See also 337, 
and seq. 

* We can only suppose the islands of 
Querkjrness or Kerkmess, the Cercina 
and Circinitis of the ancients to be 
meant. Rmnel, p. 639. 
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feathets covered with pitch. I cannot aflBhn the fact tp be 
true, but I write no more than they say ; yet it is not impos- 
sible ; for I have seen pitch drawn up out of a lake in the 
island of 24acynthtis', which contains several lakes, the 
lai^est of which is seventy feet every way, and two fathoms 
in depth. They let down a pole into this lake, with a myrtle 
branch fastened to the end, and draw out pitch hanging 
about the myrtle, which has the smell of asphaltus, but is in 
other respects better than that of Pieria'. This they put 
into a pit prepared for that purpose near the lake, and when 
they have collected a great quantity, they pour it off into 
vessels. All that falls into the water passes under ground, 
and appears again upon the surface of the sea, which is about 
four stades distant from the lake. These things being so, 
the account given of the Lyhian lake resembles the truth. 

CXCVI. The Carthaginians farther say, that beyond the 
columns of Hercules there is a region of Lybia well inhsdhited ; 
where, when they arrive, they unload their merchandize, and 
when they have set it in order on the shore they return to their 
ships, and make a great smoke : that the inhabitants, seeing 
the smoke, come down to the coast, and, leaving gold in ex- 
change for the goods, depart again to some distance from the 
place: that the Carthaginians then going ashore, view the 
gold, and if the quantity seem sufficient for the goods, they 
take it up and sail away ; but if it is not equivalent, they re- 
turn to their ships and continue there : that the Lybians upon 
this come again, and lay down more gold to the former, until 
they have satisfied the merchants ; that no wrong is done on 
either part% the Carthaginians never touching the gold before 
it is made adequate to the value of the merchandize, nor 
the inhabitants the merchandize before the other party have 
taken the gold. 



y They still obtain pitch from a spring other, against which the Moors place so 

in this island which is now called Zante. many of their trinkets as they judge will 

See Chandler's Travels, ch. 79. and be taken in exchange for them. If the 

Spon. vol. i. p. 89. Nigritians the next morning approve of 

> This was highly esteemed. Pliny the bargain, they take up the trinkets 

(Hist. Nat. xiv. 20.) says, '* Asia picem and leave the gold-dust, or else make 

" Idsam maxime jprobat, Graecia Pei- some deductions from the latter. In this 

" riam." So also Didymus. Larcher. manner they transact their exchange 

* At a certain time of the year (in the without seeing one another, or without 
winter, if I am not mistaken,) they (the the least instance of dishonesty or perfi- 
westem Moors) make a journey in a nu- diousness on either side. Shaw, p. 239. 
merous caravan, carrying with them coral Wadstrom relates the same of cer- 
uid glass beads, braceletsof horn, knives tain people, on the windward coast of 
and such like trinkets. When they ar- Guinea. Cada Mosto (Hist. Voyages, v . 
rive at the place appointed, which is on 2.) relates that the people of Melli ex- 
such a day of the moon, they find in the change in the same way saXi for gold, 
evening severid different heaps of gold- Larch^, > > 
dust lying at a small distance from «ach 
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CXCVn. And thus I kare named aH the people of Lylna 
I can ; the greater part of which have paid no re^urd to- the 
king^f the Medes, either at that time or since, ont I mnst 
' flidd, that this country is inhabited by four several sorts of 
people^ and no more, that we know : two of these are original 
inhabitants, and the other two are strangers. The Lybians 
and Ethiopians are indigenous, one of whom inhabits the nor- 
thern, the other the southern parts of Lybia ; but the Phoeni- 
cians and Greeks are strangers. 

CXCVIII. Nevertheless in my opinion Lybia is not com- 
parable to AjEiia or £ur(^ in fertility, except the territories of 
Cinyps, which lies upon a river of the same name, and is equal 
to any other land in the production of com, and altogether 
unlike the rest of Lybia ; for the soil is black, and w^ wa- 
tered with springs, secure from immoderate dryness, and 
never hurt by excessive wet, though some rain falls in that 
region. The measure of the produce of this land is tiie same 
as that of Babylon. The country of the Euesperides is like- 
wise fruitful, yielding, whien it is most fruitful, a hundred for 
one ; but that of Cinyps about three hundred* 

CXCIX. The territories of Gyrene are in situation higher 
than any other part of the country that belongs to the No- 
mades, and have three seasons worthy of admiration; for 
first the maritime places abound with fruits ready*^ for the 
harvest and vintage; and when these are gathered in, the 
fruits of the second region, which they call the hills, attain 
to maturity; and when these are collected, those of the 
highest part become ripe. So that when they have eaten 
and drank the first crop, the last is ready. Thus the Cyre- 
nieans are eight -months employed in collecting the produc- 
tions of the land ; and this may be sufficient to say concern- 
ing these "things. 

CC. The Persians, who were sent by Aryandes from Egypt 
to revenge the quarrel of Pheretime, arriving before Barce, 
laid siege to the city, demanding the surrender of those per- 
sons who had been concerned in the death of Arcesilaus ; but 
the inhabitants having universally consented to the fact, re- 
fused to hearken to the message. Upon this they besi^ed 
Barce for nine months, during which they dug mines to the 
walls and made violent assaults. A worker of brass disco- 
vered their mines in this manner. He carried a shield of that 
metal round the city within the wall, and applying it to the 
ffround, it made no noise where the earth was solid; but. when 
be came to the parts that were undermined^ the brass rung. 

^ 'Opyf, This word Indicates that the ken on this word in the I^zicoii o£ Tt- 
fruits were become mature. See Ruhn- nueus. Larckfr, 
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Upon wliich disocver j some of the Borcteans M\ to coiintexw 
miniDg, and killed all the Persians vho were employed in the 
mines. All assaults they repulsed* 

CCI. Much time had been spent in the siege, many of Ae 
Barcseans were killed, and the loss of the Persians was no less 
considerable, when Amasis, general of the army, finding he 
could not succeed by force, resolved to reduce the city by fraud; 
and to that end contrived this stratagem. He opened a broad 
trench in the night, which he covered with slight planks of 
wood, and by spreading a surface of earth upon the timber, 
rendered that part even with the adjoining ground. Early 
the next morning he demanded a conference with the Barcse- 
ans, which they readily listened to, till at last they were will- 
ing to come to an accommodation ; and accordingly a treaty 
was concluded on both sides, and confirmed by oath (m that 
jspot of ground which was undermined, importing, ** That the 
'^ agreement should continue in force as long as the earth on 
'* which they stood should remain in the present condition : 
^^ that the Barcseans should pay a competent tribute to the 
** kii^, and that the Persians should innovate nothing in 
** Barce." Under the faith of this treaty the Barcaeans open- 
ing their gates, went frequently out of the city, and received 
all the Persians who desired to be admitted. The Persians 
hastily entered the walls after they had broken down the co- 
vering of the trench they had made ; which they did, to free 
themselves from the obligation of the oath they had taken to 
the Barcseans, '' That the treaty should subsist so long as the 
'^ earth on which they stood should continae in the same con- 
** dition r and supposed, that upon the alteration they had 
made in that place, they had likewise dissolved the force of 
their engagement. 

ecu. When the Persians had put the power into the 
hands of Pheretime, she caused those who had been princi- 
pally concerned in the death of Arcesilaus, to be empaled 
round the walls ; a^id having cut off the breasts of their wives, 
afiixed them^ about the same places. She gave the pillage of 
the other inhabitants to the Persians, excepting only the Batr 
tiadae, and those who had not participated in the murder; to 
these she entrusted the city. 

CCIII. The Persians, edfter they had reduced .the rest to 
servitude, marched away ; and when they arrived in the ter- 
ritories of Cyrene, the Cyreneeans, in obedience to some 
oracle, permitted them to pass through the city. But as they 
passed. Bares, who commanded the naval forces, endeavoured 

^ The word vtputrTi^t is most sig- studded with the breasts of the women, 
nificaat. It shews that the walls were See ch. 2. note. WttteUng. 
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to persuade them to take the city ; to which Amasifl, general 
of the land army, would not consent, saying, he was sent 
against no other Grecian city than that of Barce. Neverthe- 
less when they had marched through, and had arriv^ at the 
hill of the Lycaean Jupiter, they began to repent that they 
had not possessed themselves of Cyrene, and attempted to 
pass through a second time* But the Cyrenseans would not 
suffer them ; and although no one attacked them, the Persians 
were struck with a panic ^; and having retired in great haste as 
far as sixty stades from the place, they pitched their camp. In 
this camp they received an order of Aryandes for their re- 
turn; and having desired a supply of provisions from the Cy- 
renseans, they obtained their request, and marched away to- 
wards Egypt. In their march they were continually harassed 
by the Lybians, who, to get their clothes and baggage, killed 
all they found left behind or straggling, until the army arrived 
in l^ypt. 

CCIV. The farthest point of Africa to which this Persian 
army penetrated was the country of the Euesperides. The 
Barciean captives were sent from Egypt to king Darius, and 
by his command settled in a district of Bactria, which they 
afterwards called by the name of Barce ; and the place is in- 
habited at this time. 

CC V, Pheretime, however, did not close her life happily ; 
for soon after she had taken revenge against the Barc»ans, 
and had returned to Egypt from Lybia, she perished misera- 
bly ; for while alive she was destroyed by worms* which issued 
from her body. So odious to the Gods are the excesses of 
human vengeance. Such and so exhorbitant was the cruelty 
exercised against the Barcaeans by Pheretime the wife of 
Battus. 

^ The Greeks applied this term to all that the Pans aod the Satyrs who dwelt 

alarms which came upon men, without near Chemmis, gave the first tidings of 

their being able to assign any cause, the death of Osiris, which spread terror 

EralOBthenes (Catast. p. 10.) says, that over all the country. Larcher. 
the name was given, because Pan, in the « Viva vermibus ebullivit. 

'^ar of -the Titans, armed his allies with This passage cannot fail to bring to 

marine shells, the noise of which so mind the end of Herod the Great. Acts, 

frightened the Titans, that they fled. ch. xii. v. 21, 22, 23. 
Plutarch (de Is. et Osirid.p. 356.) says. 
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